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STATEMENT OF THE CHAIRMAN 


The instant report is printed and distributed by the Committee 
on the Judiciary of the Senate under arrangements for alternate 
printing of the successive reports relative to the administration of 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, such arrangements having 
been made with the Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives in 1953. 

However, the printing and the distribution of the instant report 
may not be construed as approval or endorsement of the contents of 
the report. The report was received by the respective committees 
after the adjournment of the Ist session of the 85th Congress, and 
its printing was ordered so as not to delay the distribution of informa- 
tion therein contained. 

The Committees on the Judiciary of the Senate and the House 
intend to review the report after the 85th Congress convenes for its 
2d session. 

(Signed) James O. Eastuanp, 
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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, D. C., August 28, 1957. 
Hon. Ricnarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate. 

Str: I am transmitting herewith the final report in respect of the 
administration of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, which 
expired on December 31, 1956. 

Very truly yours, 
JoHN Foster DULLEs. 
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PREFACE 





Brought into being as an emergency measure by the 83d Congress, 
Public Law 203 ' was signed by President Eisenhower and became 
effective August 7, 1953. The first visa under this new law, known 
as the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, was issued December 4, 1953 in 
Italy. Just 3 years and 5 months later 190,235 visas, or 91 percent 
of the total visas allocated by Congress, had been issued. ) 
the period of the act, there had been a total of 314,551 applications 
from refugees, expellees, escapees and relatives from more than 40 
countries processed by Refugee Relief Act staff members in 32 
countries. 

Only three ‘‘compartments” of the act were not fulfilled. Germany 
and Austria had 16,068 unused numbers designated for expellees. 
These visas were reserved by the law for German ethnics who had been 
displaced into those countries by conditions of war. The improved 
economy of Germany in the last several years had much to do with 
the lack of demand for these visas. In the Netherlands, 1,597 visas 
were unused by refugees and relatives, but an increase in applications 
in the last months of the act brought the issuance much higher than 
had been expected. And, in the Far East, 1,100 visas allocated to 

ersons other than natives of the Far East were not issued. White 
ussians and other European nationalities made use of only about 
one-fourth of the 2,000 visas reserved for the non-Asian category. 

Passage of the Refugee Relief Act marked the second time that the 
Congress of the United States had passed emergency legislation to 
assist resettling other nationals in this country. For a second time 
ren gig barriers maintained for decades were temporarily set 
aside. 

Under previous legislation, which expired at the end of 1951, the 
United States admitted nearly 400,000 refugees, principally displaced 
persons from Germany and Austria. The majority of these people 
were forcibly removed from their homes by the German National 
Socialist regime when their countries were overrun by the German 
armies and were transported to Germany as forced laborers. Many 
of them feared to return to their homelands by reason of the estab- 
lishment in their countries of Communist dictatorships. The opera- 
tion of the DP program is detailed im a final report titled ‘““The DP 
Story,” published in 1952. 

However, from January 1951, until August 7, 1953, a period of 
2% years, the United States had no special program for admitting 
refugees. During this period the Communist terror was unceasing, 
the battle lines of the cold war were more clearly drawn, and the lives 
of countless thousands of freedom-loving people in countries where 
communism was in the ascendency were being placed in such jeop- 
ardy that, despite the risks involved, more and more were escaping 

! Text of Refugee Relief Act, appendix p. 99. 
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to the freedom of the West. This movement of escapees to already 
overcrowded areas intensified problems of overpopulation which 
were plaguing countries friendly to us in both Europe and the Far 
East; especially was this the case in Italy, Greece, and in the British 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong. It was against this background of 
increasing numbers of escapees from communism, plus the grave 
problems of overpopulation, that the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
came into being. 

In October of 1956 we heard with sad hearts of the tragedy in 
Hungary. Later, in a message to Congress, President Eisenhower 
said: 

The eyes of the free world have been fixed on Hungary over 24% months. 
Thousands of men, women, and children have fled their homes to escape Com- 
munist oppression. They seek asylum in countries that are free. Their opposi- 
tion to Communist tyranny is evidence of a growing resistance throughout the 
world. Our position of world leadership demands that, in partnership with other 
nations of the free world, we be in a position to grant them asylum. 


Visas designated by the Refugee Relief Act for escapees reaching 
Austria and Germany were fortunately unused and available in this 
emergency and were the means of bringing to the United States 6,400 
Hungarian escapees as permanent residents. Within 4 weeks of the 
President’s first statement on November 8 indicating the desirability 
of admitting Hungarian postrevolt escapees, the last of the Refugee 
Relief Act visas available in Austria had been issued in Vienna. 
(The balance of the Hungarian escapees admitted under the Presi- 
dent’s emergency program—26,000 plus—came in under a parole 
provision of the Immigration and Nationality Act.) 

Reviewing how the act began, its development and its successful 
conclusion brings into sharp focus the harmonious teamwork between 
not only the many governmental departments involved, but the non- 
governmental agencies of religious, social service, and civic nature, as 
well as the hundreds of thousands of interested American citizens. 

Participation by the voluntary welfare agencies in the obtaining of 
assurances of sponsorship, transportation, housing, jobs, reception and 
final resettlement was a necessary contribution —~ the achievement. 
Under the national, regional and ‘State leadership of these groups an 
interested citizenry was given untiring guidance and counsel. Equally 
important was the contribution of the many Americans who served as 
members of the 41 governors’ committees. 

In the great American tradition, here were citizens, government, and 
voluntary groups meeting their responsibilities to themselves and to 
the free world. Ever mindful of the great contributions made by so 
many in this complex government-citizen_ operation, this coomnent 
is a final report on the stewardship of the Refugee Relief Act of 195: 
which was placed by law in the hands of the Administrator and his 
staff. 
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HuMANITARIAN NEED FOR PROGRAM 


“Send these, the homeless, tempest tossed to me” * * * 


This significant, humanitarian phrase, engraved on the 
Statue of Liberty more than 70 years ago, typifies the tra- 
ditional concern of Americans for the oppressed, the perse- 
cuted. 


Again, we find nations shifted from their native lands * * * ex- 
pellees, escapees, refugees, who fled their homes to escape Communist 
tyranny * * * millions of industrious people that had never thought 
of immigration, now in need of new homes. These are men and 
women of the same character and integrity as their and our ancestors 
who, generation upon generation have come to America to find peace 
and work, to build for themselves new homes in freedom. 


PRESIDENT’s LETTER TO THE CONGRESS 


“These refugees and escapees, searching desperately for 
freedom, look to the free world for haven’’—from President 
Kisenhower’s letter to the Congress reprinted in full here- 
with: 

Tue Waite Hovss, 
Washington, April 22, 1953. 
Hon. Ricoarp M. Nrxon, 
President of the Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Presipent: We are all aware of the tragic developments 
of the past several years which have left countless thousands of indi- 
viduals homeless refugees in the heart of Europe. In recent months 
the number of refugees has been increased by the steady flow of es- 
capees who have braved death to escape from behind the Iron Curtain. 
These refugees and escapees, searching desperately for freedom, look 
to the free world for haven. 

In addition, the problem of population pressures continues to be a 
source of urgent concern in several friendly countries in Europe. It is 
imperative that we join with the other nations in helping to find a 
solution to these grave questions. These refugees, escapees, and dis- 
tressed peoples now constitute an economic and political threat of 
constantly growing magnitude. They look to traditional American 
humanitarian concern for the oppressed. International political 
considerations are also factors which are involved. We should take 
reasonable steps to help these people to the extent that we share the 
obligation of the free world. 


1 











2 REFUGBE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 


Therefore, after consideration of all the points of view which have 
been presented, I recommend, within the framework of the immigra- 
tion laws, the enactment of emergency immigration legislation for “the 
special admission of 120 ,000 immigrants per year for the next 2 years. 

In order to help resolve this current immigration and refugee ‘prob- 
lem in the tradition of our American policy, ] urge that Congress give 
this recommendation its earliest consideration. 

Sincerely, 
Dwicut D. EisenHoweEr. 





HOW IT BEGAN 
Wuy aA ReruGcere Reuter Act? 


The Refugee Relief Act came into existence as a result of a move 
spearheaded by President Eisenhower, who felt strongly that it should 
be our policy, along with other free nations of the world, to take our 
share of the 9 million refugees, escapees, and expellees from Communist 
tyranny. 

With America’s traditional concern for the homeless, the persecuted, 
and the less fortunate of other lands, one of the first acts of the 83d 
Congress was the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

This act, hailed by the President as a significant humanitarian 
measure and an important contribution toward understanding among 
the free nations of the world, permitted 214,000 aliens to become 
permanent residents of the United States. Of these 214,000 aliens, 
186,000 were to be refugees and escapees from Communist persecution, 
both in Europe and Asia; 19,000 were to be close relatives of American 
citizens and of permanent-resident aliens of the United States; 4,000 
were to be orphans; and 5,000 were to be aliens who had already come 
to the United States as new immigrants and under the conditions 
specified in this act were permitted to acquire permanent-resident 
status if they could not return abroad because of persecution or fear of 
persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion. 


LEGISLATIVE History or ENACTMENT 


(Public Law 203, 83d Cong.) 


For purposes of documentation, the legislative history of this act is 
recorded chronologically. President Eisenhower, in his letter of 
April 22, 1953, urged Congress to consider the enactment of emergency 
legislation for the special admission to the United States of escapees, 
expellees, and refugees from behind the Iron Curtain. He asked that 
Congress consider legislation within the framework of the immigration 
laws to admit 120,000 persons per year for the next 2 succeeding years, 
calling special attention to population pressures in certain friendly 
countries, as well as the thousands of homeless refugees in central 
Europe. 

On May 15, 1953, Senator Arthur V. Watkins of Utah, for himself 
and Senators Wiley of Wisconsin, Hendrickson of New Jersey, 
Dirksen of Illinois, Taft of Ohio, Bridges of New Hampshire, Langer of 
North Dakota, Aiken of Vermont, Ferguson of Michigan, Ives of 
New York, Saltonstall of Massachusetts, Flanders of Vermont, 
Carlson of Kansas, Bennett of Utah, Bush of Connecticut, Payne of 
Maine, Young of North Dakota, and Smith of New Jersey, introduced 
a bill (S. 1917) to authorize the issuance of 240,000 special-quota 
immigrant visas to certain escapees, German expellees, and nationals 
of Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands, during the period of 2 years 
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4 REFUGEE RELIEF ACT OF 1953, AS AMENDED 


beginning 120 days after the enactment of such act, which was to be 
cited as the “Emergency Migration Act of 1953.” 

The Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the Senate met to consider the emergency 
legislation of escapees, expellees and refugees on Tuesday, May 26, 
19: 53, under the chairmanship of Senator Watkins. The committee 
conducted hearings from May 26 to May 28 and July 1 of 1953 on 
S. 1917. 

At the opening of these hearings, Senator Watkins stated: 

President Eisenhower has recommended the ¢nactment of emergency immi- 
gration legislation, within the framework of the immigration laws, which would 
demonstrate in a concrete fashion this country’s concern for and support of 
escapees from communism, expellees from communism, and the distressed 
nationals of certain European nations within the community of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization. The President emphasized that the plight of those made 
homeless by tyranny and the population pressures caused by forced migration 
constitute a political and moral problem of constantly growing magnitude. He 
also made it clear that it is imperative, in our own interest, that we join with the 
other nations of the free world in helping to find a solution to these grave, human 
problems (8. Rept. 629, 83d Cong., Ist sess.). 

The first witness to be heard by the committee was the Honorable 
Walter Bedell Smith, Under Secretary of State, who pointed out that 
the interest of the Department of State in the proposed legislation 
was primarily because of its foreign-policy implications. The human- 
itarian aspects of the program were obvious, Mr. Smith continued. 
He pointed out that its effect upon our relations with our European 
allies would be most favorable and the adoption of the legislation 
would assist in relieving situations which, under certain circumstances, 
would adversely affect the national security of the United States by 
undermining the economic and political stability of our allies. 

With reference to the problems of popalation pressure and escape 
from persecution, Mr. Smith said that during and after World War 
I! the pressures from basic overpopulation increased tremendously. 
He attributed this in part to the virtual cessation of migration during 
the war years. Millions of people became refugees while other 
millions, because they were Germans, were expelled from their homes 
in Eastern Europe. 

The witness remarked that most of the nations of the free world 
had made a considerable effort to alleviate this situation. Our own 
Displaced Persons Act of 1948 resulted in the admission to the United 
States of nearly 400,000 persons from Germany, Austria and Italy. 
The work of the Intergovernmental Committee for European Migra- 
tion was cited. This Committee, known as ICEM, included “the 
United States and 26 other governments. ‘The [CEM planned to 
move 120,000 people from Europe in 1953 and 140,000 in 1954. In 
addition, it was recalled that since 1945 Canada had admitted some 
775,000 European eounnigrants, Australia 720,000, and the countries 
of Latin America about 125 ,000 yearly. 

In the course of the Under Secretary’s testimony, the great problem 
of overpopulation in Italy was gone into in detail. It was empha- 
sized that the proposed legislation would take care of Italians who 
had returned to Italy from Ethiopia, North Africa and the Venezia 
Giulia area after the war. The critical overpopulation in the Nether- 
lands and in Greece was also described. 

The Under Secretary of State was followed by the Honorable 
Martin P. Durkin, Secretary of Labor. An important part of the 
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Secretary of Labor’s testimony was in relation to the effect of the bill 
on American employment security. Of significance was this state- 
ment: 


There is one point I should like to review briefly. If the Congress authorizes 
the admission of 240,000 special-quota Europeans over a period of 2 years, under 
the safeguards provided in this bill, would the job security of American citizens 
in the factory or on the farm be prejudiced? The answer is an emphatic “No.” 


The Secretary of Labor pointed out that under the proposed legisla- 
tion refugees would not be brought into the United States unless jobs 
were available for them either in agriculture or industry. 

In the course of testimony in favor of the Refugee Relief Act, the 
Commissioner of the Immigration and Naturalization Service, Mr. 
Argyle R. Mackey, gave the following statement graphically describing 
the need for legislation under discussion: 


The misery and oppression of life under communism have given rise to a move- 
ment of escape. Thousands have fled and are fleeing across the frontier into the 
free world. They have risked their lives in evading the border guards and have 
abandoned their homes, their possessions, and their friends. These determined 
pilgrims have experienced at first hand the Communist way of life and want no 
more of it. In this epic flight to the West the escapees have sought to find the 
freedom denied them under communism. 

The people of the free world have encouraged and welcomed these defections. 
But the burden has fallen most heavily on those of our friends who are least able 
to shoulder it. The free nations adjacent to the Iron Curtain have been struggling 
to solve their own problems of overpopulation and to establish their economies on a 
solid, self-supporting basis. They can hardly be expected to assume this added 
load of responsibility. This is a matter that must be dealt with by all the free 
nations working together. 

The second major area of difficulty with which the President’s emergency pro- 
gram deals is that of excess populations in some of the countries of Europe. This 
problem most acutely affects several important members of the European com- 
munity. Thus, our friends in Italy face an unbalanced population pattern attrib- 
utable in large measure to the consequences of World WarlII. I aminformed that 
over 600,000 ethnic Italians have come to Italy from the colonies and other areas 
lost by Italy in the war. 

In the course of Mr. Mackey’s testimony the committee commented 
that the bill would apparently permit the issuance of visas to persons 
who were not in the refugee category, with special reference to Italy, 
Greece and the Netherlands. The Commissioner agreed that this 
was one of the purposes of the proposed legislation and pointed out, in 
reference to the Netherlands, that the denial of opportunity to emi- 
grate, coupled with the repatriation of many thousands of Dutch 
nationals from the colonies, had visited upon the Dutch a burden of 
population impossible for them to absorb. He added that the condi- 
tion in the Netherlands had been aggravated by catastrophic floods. 
Continuing, Mr. Mackey said: 

Another phase of the overpopulation picture in Europe is found in Greece, 
which is still suffering from the devastation visited upon it during World War II 
and during the Soviet-inspired civil strife that followed it. With characteristic 
heroism, the Greek people are striving to conquer adversity, but they are still 
plagued by the dislocations of war. To our friends in Greece the excess of popula- 
tion over the country’s present resources is a source of potential danger which can 
be removed only if opportunities for emigration are made available. 

The final major aspect of the President’s emergency program, which obviously 
is likewise a phase of overpopulation stringencies, relates to the expellees. These 
are the millions of persons of German ethnic origin who were ejected from the 
areas conquered by the Soviet armies during World War II. They were dumped 
upon the war-shattered economy of Western Germany, which has been incapable 
of assimilating and providing for them. 
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In reference to security, Mr. Mackey informed the committee as 
follows: 

It is natural that a program of this character should entail some element of 
risk. The fact that so many of these prospective immigrants recently have come 
from behind the Iron Curtain counsels us to proceed cautiously. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is charged with responsibility for administering the immigration 
laws and for safeguarding the internal security of the United States. The Depart- 
ment of Justice is mindful of the care that must be exercised in administering this 
— so that the safety and welfare of the United States will not be jeopardized. 

ut you can be assured that all possible vigilance will be exercised to protect the 
security of the United States while executing the important objectives of the 
President’s emergency program. 

The measure you are considering contains ample safeguards, in my opinion, 
against the admittance of those who are undesirable, unworthy, or dangerous. 
In the first place, it directs in section 3 that each applicant for entry must qualify 
for admission under the standards prescribed by the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and thus invokes the comprehensive protections of that statute. Moreover, 
section 10 requires that a thorough investigation be conducted regarding the 
character, history, and eligibility of each applicant for the benefits of the statute. 
The required investigation will assemble all available intelligence and security 
data and will minimize any risks. It seems to me that with sound and alert 
administration the procedures envisaged by this legislation fully protect the inter- 
ests of the United States. This in my judgment is a factor of the highest import- 
ance in your appraisal of the proposals now before you, 

The Commissioner emphasized that the provisions of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act would be applicable under the new legis- 
lation except as the law stated otherwise. He pointed out that 
inspectors of the Immigration and Naturalization Service would con- 
duct examinations abroad and that there would also be a perfunctory 
inspection upon the arrival of the beneficiaries in the United States. 

In the course of the hearings, Mr. Daniel P. Quinn, Catholic Com- 
mittee for Refugees, New York City, proposed that the committee 
consider the inclusion in the Refugee Act of a special section providing 
for orphans. 

The Honorable Walter H. Judd, appearing as a witness before the 
committee, urged the inclusion of provisions in the bill for the relief 
of escapees from Communist tyranny in China and refugees in the 
Arab camps in the Middle East pointing out that these people were in 
more dire straits than many of the refugees from Europe. Dr. Judd, 
a Member of Congress, referred to the unusual situation in Hong 
Kong where at the time a million and a quarter refugees and escapees 
from Communist China were being cared for. He illustrated the 
refugee picture in Hong Kong by pointing out that the population 
was only 800,000 at the end of the Second World War but had reached 
2% million at the time of the congressional hearings on the Refugee 
Act. 

The Honorable True D. Morse, Under Secretary of Agriculture, 
testified in favor of the bill and recommended its enactment insofar as 
agriculture was affected. 

Mr. Walter W. Van Kirk, executive director, Department of Inter- 
national Justice and Good Will of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the United States, and Mr. A. Roland Elliot, Church World 
Service, New York, with Mr. Clarence E. Crumbholtz, National 
Lutheran Council, testified in favor of the legislation but expressed the 
opinion that the bill should be restricted to the relief of refugees. 

In the course of his testimony in favor of the bill, the Honorable 
Jacob K. Javits, then a United States Representative from the State 
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of New York, suggested the inclusion of a provision for the adjust- 
ment of status for escapees and expellees who were in the United 
States in a temporary status. 

Numerous other witnesses testified in the course of the hearings 
before the appropriate congressional committee, the vast majority of 
them in favor of the proposed legislation. 

The following groups opposed adoption of the Refugee Relief Act: 
The American Legion, the District of Columbia Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, the American Coalition of Patriotic Societies, the National 
Society of New England Women and National Society of the Women 
Descendents of Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, Daughters 
of the American Revolution, and the Society of the War of 1812. 

The opposition of the foregoing groups was based principally on 
fear of Communist infiltration, anxiety lest the refugees create an 
unemployment problem by taking jobs from American citizens, and 
apprehension lest the Refugee Act be a means of circumventing the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The Senate bill (S. 1917) was revised in the Judiciary Committee 
and was reported favorably to the Senate by Senator Watkins on 
July 23, 1953. 

Meanwhile, the Subcommittee on Immigration and Naturalization 
(Subcommiteee No. 1) of the Committee on the Judiciary of the House 
of Representatives, under the chairmanship of Hon. Louis Graham, 
of Pennsylvania, had been giving concurrent consideration to the 
President’s request for the enactment of emergency migration legisla- 
tion. Hearings had been held on a number of bills before the sub- 
committee and testimony had been received from the Government 
witnesses and others who testified before the Senate subcommittee. 

The first congressional floor action on the emergency migration 
legislation was on July 28, 1953, when the House of Representatives 
passed H. R. 6481, a revised counterpart of S. 1917, which was still 

ending before the Senate. On July 29, 1953, the Senate passed 

. R. 6481 with amendments and the legislation went before a Senate- 
House conference committee, which issued its report on July 31, 1953, 
recommending the enactment of H. R. 6481 with certain further 
amendments which had been worked out by the Senate-House con- 
ferees (H. Rept. 1069, 83d Cong., Ist sess.). The conference report 
was accepted by the Senate and the House of Representatives, the 
legislation, known as the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, was enacted by 
Congress, and President Eisenhower approved it on August 7, 1953. 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION 


After President Eisenhower approved the Refugee Relief Act, steps 
were taken immediately by the Administrator of the Bureau of 
Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel, of the Department of 
State, who was designated in section 2 (d) of the act as the Admnis- 
trator thereof, to organize his office and make plans for the adminis- 
tration of the act by the six existing agencies of the Government 
operating in the field covered by the act. 

The first step was to appoint Mr. Robert C. Alexander, a veteran 
career officer with more than 30 years’ experience in the Department 
of State, as Assistant Administrator of the Bureau in charge of the 
refugee relief program. He was then serving as Assistant Director of 
the Visa Office, of the Department of State, a post he had held for 
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many years and in which he had become widely known in Congress, 
throughout the country, and over the entire world. 

Steps were immediately taken to obtain unanimous agreement 
upon a plan of operations among the six agencies of the Government 
for which Congress had appropriated funds to initiate the program, to. 
present this plan to the Bureau of the Budget and obtain the alloca- 
tion of the official funds for the administration of the act, to work out 
the necessary staffing patterns to meet the additional burden imposed 
upon the existing agencies of the Government, to develop plans for 
the recruitment, security clearance, appointment, and transportation 
of the necessary additional personnel, their families and effects, to the 
foreign posts where they would perform their duties in connection 
with the administration and enforcement of the law. 


EXECUTIVE AND DEPARTMENTAL ORDERS 


On the basis of a preliminary plan of operations filed with the 

Executive Office of the President, Executive Order 10487 was issued 
by the President on September 16, 1953, transferring to the Depart- 
ment of State funds for the administration of the Refugee Relief Act, 
which had been appr opriated by Congress under the heading “Emer- 
gency Migration” appearing in chapter VII of the Supplemental 
Appropriation Act, 1954 (Public Law 2077, 83d Cong., lst sess., 
approved August 7 1953). In that, Executive order the President 
also designated the Department of State as the investigative agency 
of the Government, subject to the provisions of section 2 of the order, 
which should make and prepare the thorough investigations and the 
written reports required by section 11 (a) of the Refugee Relief Act, 
regarding the character, reputation, mental and physical health, 
history, and eligibility of persons seeking admission into the United 
States under the act. Section 2 of the Executive order reads: 
The Department of the Army and such other agencies of the Government as the 
Department of State may request shall, in accordance with arrangements agreed 
upon between the Department of State and any such agency, furnish the Depart- 
ment of State such assistance as it may need in carrying out its responsibilities 
under section 1 of this order (18 F. R. 5635). 

On September 18, 1953, the Secretary of State issued a departmental 
order (18 F. R. 6268) delegating to the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel the authority, functions, 
and responsibility which had been placed in the Department of State 
by the Executive order. The funds transferred to the Department 
were then allocated by the Administrator among the six agencies of 
the Government concerned in the operations under the refugee relief 
program, according to an outline of their authority, functions, and 
responsibilities unanimously agreed to by all concerned. 


INTERAGENCY OPERATIONS ? 


The functional operations of the several departmental and other 
governmental agencies involved in the program for the administration 
of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 were: 

Security Office, Department of State 


This office recruited and employed, with the Administrator’s 
approval, investigative officers and supporting personnel to conduct 
Mo a 


24Participating Organizations, appendix, p. 105. 
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the investigation and file with the consular officer in each district 
abroad the written report on each applicant for an immigrant visa 
as required by the act. It also conducted such investigations of 
sponsors in the United States as the Administrator found necessary 
in order to prevent frauds upon the Government or the local com- 
munities in connection wich the assurance of employment and housing, 
and the adoption of orphans, as required by the act. Investigation 
of sponsors was not undertaken except in the unusual event that such 
investigation proved necessary by error of evidence of fraud or other 
illegal activity. 
Visa Office, Department of State 

This Office performed under the refugee relief program its usual 
duties in connection with the supervision of the visa-issuing functions 
of American consular offices abroad. It also examined and verified 
on behalf of the Administrator the assurances of housing and employ- 
ment, and the evidence submitted in each case concerning the 
adoption of orphans. It made and maintained a suitable record and 
index of the assurances, as required by the act, and furnished the 
necessary statistical data on the issuance and refusal of visas for the 
reports which the Administrator submitted semiannually to the 
President and to Congress. It transmitted, on behalf of the Adminis- 
trator, the verified assurance forms to the respective consular officers 
in the districts of the alien beneficiaries’ foreign residence, in such 
manner as it handled on behalf of the Secretary of State the approved 
petitions for preference-quota status received from the Attorney 
General under the Immigration and Nationality Act. It furnished 
as usual through its Information Section appropriate information to 
the public and to Members of Congress regarding the procedure 
to be followed and distributed the forms to be used in individual cases 
under the Refugee Relief Act. It developed, in liaison with the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service of the Department of 
Justice, regulations and forms for use in implementing the act. The 
Visa Office, like the Security Office, is a part of the Administrator’s 
Bureau. (Functions of the Visa Office were undertaken directly by 
the refugee relief program in the Department early in 1955.) 


Office of Personnel, Department of State 


This Office performed its usual functions in connection with the 
recruitment of the necessary personnel to be employed in the Depart- 
ment, and at our consular offices abroad, with the approval of the 
Administrator. It also made available to agencies outside of the 
Department, which were involved in the refugee relief program, the 
applications of persons who had sought employment under the 
program but whose services were not deemed necessary or suitable to 
the requirements of the Department of State. In such cases it was 
understood that the Administrator was not making a blanket request 
that all such persons be employed by such agencies. 


Regional bureaus, Department of State 


These bureaus assisted the Administrator in the development and, 
with the guidance of the Visa Office and the Office of Personnel, the 
fulfillment of staffing patterns for the various consular offices (with 
the exception of the security investigators) in connection with the 
allocation of consular officers and their supporting staffs at each 
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office for the issuance or refusal of visas under the act. All proposals 
and plans developed in this connection were approved by the Adminis- 
trator, the keynote being economy and avoidance of overstaffing. 


Immigration and Naturalization Service, Department of Justice 


This Service sent a small group of immigration inspectors and 
supporting personnel abroad, to be attached to the consular offices 
operating under the program. The inspectors acted as technical 
advisers to the responsible consular officers and also as immigration 
officers, inspected the aliens under the Immigration and Nationality 
Act and the Refugee Relief Act to determine admissibility into the 
United States. Cases in which the consular officer and the immigration 
inspector were not in agreement regarding the issuance of a visa, and 
in which the immigrant inspector thought the visa should be refused, 
were referred to the Department of State for adjudication by officials 
of the Department and its liaison with the central office of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service. No investigations were conducted 
abroad by the Immigration and Naturalization Service. 


United States Employment Service, Department of Labor 


The United States Employment Service, and its affiliated State em- 
ployment services, in normal operations, processed employer job 
orders, in connection with assurances of suitable employment for which 
overseas refugees were sought, checks were made for authenticity, 
bona fide need for workers, and for assurances of nondisplacement of 
American workers. Overseas, the United States Employment Service, 
through a carefully selected staff, determined aliens’ occupational 
skills and their suitability to fill job orders processed in the United 
States and to be admitted, if otherwise qualified, under approved 
assurances. To the extent feasible, the Employment Service occupa- 
tionally listed visa applicants with skills for which no assurances had 
been given, and made this catalog available for operational use in the 
developing and processing of job orders in the United States and in the 
processing of job orders abroad. In determining an alien’s occupa- 
tional skill, the Employment Service, to the maximum extent found 
practical, used existing foreign employ ment services for initial occu- 
pational screening. Because of the interrelationship of its activities 
with those of other cooperating agencies, it assisted in the drafting 
of rules, regulations, forms, and procedures implementing the act. 
Its activities did not involve those refugees to be admitted as prefer- 
ence-quota immigrants (relative-sponsored cases) under the act. No 
investigations, other than the usual technical employment service in- 
quiry into occupational qualifications of the aliens, were conducted 
abroad by the United States Employment Service. 

United States Public Health Service, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare 

This Service performed its usual functions in connection with the 
mental and physical examination of aliens applying for visas at our 
consular offices. 

Department of the Army 

By direction of the President, the Counter Intelligence Corps was 
delegated the responsibility of conducting overseas investigations in 
Germany and Austria, while the Security Office of the Department of 
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State, operating as investigations relief program (IRP) assumed 
responsibility for all other overseas investigations. 


Treasury Department 


This Department administered section 16 of the act, relating to the 
granting of loans to finance the transportation of immigrants from 
ports of entry to the places of their resettlement in the United States, 
and furnished the Administrator with semiannual reports for inclusion 
in his reports to the President and the Congress. 


GOVERNMENT AGENCIES AND VOLUNTARY AGENCIES COOPERATE ON 
REGULATIONS 


After the drafts of regulations and official forms were prepared and 
agreed to by the interested agencies of the Government, they were 
submitted for comment to certain voluntary sectarian and nonsectarian 
agencies operating in the field of immigration. Discussions with the 
voluntary agencies, revision of the regulations and forms, and still 
further discussions with certain agencies consumed a period of more 
than 2 months in planning the program. 

An informal procedure under which agencies recognized by the Ad- 
ministrator could endorse the assurances of individual American 
citizens, particularly in orphan cases, was developed. However, the 
agencies were not permitted to execute the assurance forms as assurers 
or coassurers, as they did in the Displaced Persons Act, in view of the 
statutory restriction that such assurances had to be given by citizens 
of the United States who thereby assumed an individual or personal 
obligation. There was no substantial objection to the regulations, 
and they were issued and published in the Federal Register of Decem- 
ber 3, 1953 (18 F. R. 7783). A copy of the regulations is included in 
the appendix. 


PREFERENCE Caszs IN ITALY, GREECE, NETHERLANDS 


It was obvious from the date of enactment of the Refugee Relief 
Act of 1953 that there were two separate and distinctly different 
phases of the operations contemplated by its provisions. The first 
related to the authority contained in the act to issue nonquota- 
immigrant visas without the requirement of assurances of employment 
or housing to the 15,000 preference-quota immigrants in Italy, 2,000 
such cases in Greece, and 2,000 in the Netherlands. There were more 
than 15,000 such cases backlogged against the quota in Italy, less than 
2,000 in Greece, and none in the Netherlands. 

In each of the preference cases in Italy and Greece, some American 
citizen had filed a petition with the Attorney General on behalf of the 
immigrant, the Attorney General had approved the petition, and the 
Secretary of State had authorized the American consular officer con- 
cerned to grant the alien beneficiary a preference status under the 
quota in accordance with the pertinent provisions of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. Final action by the consular officers in these 
cases awaited the availability of quota numbers, as the law prohibited 
the issuance of quota visas in excess of 10 percent of the quota in an 
month, except the 11th and 12th months of the quota year, in which 
months the oversubscribed quotas are usually exhausted. 
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Staffing patterns were worked out to handle these pending cases in 
Italy and Greece, and certain personnel was recruited, in accordance 
with the wishes of members of the Senate and House Appropriations 
Committees, from among the hundreds of employees of the Govern- 
ment who were caught in the reduction in forces abroad. The per- 
sonnel so reemployed abroad were moved into Italy and Greece, 
together with their families and effects, augmented by the recruitment 
of certain supporting clerical employees in Italy and Greece, and 
assigned to the American consular offices which issue immigrant 
visas in those countries. Six inspectors of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service were assigned to the immigrant visa-issuing 
offices in Italy and Greece. 

On December 4, 1953, the day after the regulations were published 
in the Federal Register, the issuance of visas under the Refugee Relief 
Act was started in Italy and Greece among the preference-quota immi- 
grants whose cases were pending in those countries. The Administra- 
tor and the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization Service 
were present in Italy and Greece when the refugee relief program was 
inaugurated in those countries, and they completed a survey of plans 
for the opening of the program in certain other countries in Europe. 

Refugee operations could not be started as quickly, principally be- 
cause of the requirement of assurances, which subject is covered in 
the section on assurances. 


GRAHAM AMENDMENT 


August 31, 1954, the Congress passed the Graham amendment to 
the Refugee Relief Act. The principal effect of this amendment was 
to permit the allotments of special nonquota visas provided for Italy, 
Greece, and the Netherlands to be issued to applicants in either the 
refugee or relative preference group, according to the current demand. 
The amendment further provided that visas should not be issued to 
aliens qualifying under the preference prescribed in the Immigration 
and Nationality Act unless satisfactory evidence had been presented 
to the responsible consular officer to establish that the alien in question 
would have suitable employment and housing, without displacing any 
other person therefrom after arrival in the United States. The 
amendment left to the Administrator the promulgation of regulations 
to carry out this requirement. 





HOW THE REFUGEE RELIEF ACT DIFFERED FROM THE 
DISPLACED PERSONS ACT 


One of the more important contrasts between the Refugee Relief 
Act and the Displaced Persons Act was the change in views of Con- 
gress which now desired to grant nonquota status to the immigrants 
(209,000) and did not require, as in the Displaced Persons Act, that 
the immigrants be charged to a nationality quota on a future mort- 
gaging basis. 

The Senate committee in a report made it very clear that the 
Refugee Relief Act was not intended to discourage the administrative 
authorities from issuing the full number of immigrant visas permitted 
under the bill, but was intended to place greater emphasis on the 
proper resettlement of each individual immigrant in the United States 
than upon the number of such immigrants who might be permitted 
to enter this country under the various provisions of the act. Their 
report said— 
that the overall quota stated in the bill is an upper limit and is not intended 
as a mandate to those who will have the responsibility of administering the act 
requiring them to achieve the number declared by Congress to be the maximum. 

Congress apparently did not desire to limit the benefits of the 
Refugee Relief Act entirely to a narrowly circumscribed category of 
refugees in Europe, but took cognizance of the refugee problem in 
other areas of the world without discriminations based upon race, 
creed, or national origin. Some of the provisions of the law were 
broad enough to provide relief upon a worldwide basis and without 
geographical restrictions or limitations.* 

Congressional criticism of security screening under the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948 also resulted in more stringent security require- 
ments under the Refugee Relief Act, as reflected in section 11 (a) 
and (d) which required, first, a thorough investigation and written 
report regarding each applicant’s character, reputation, mental and 
physical health, history and eligibility under the act and, second, 
complete information regarding the history of each applicant covering 
a minimum 2-year period immediately preceding his visa application. 

In providing a haven of refuge in the United States, Congress also 
intended to provide adequate safeguards not only against ‘the infil- 
tration of subversives but also for the preservation of the employment 
and housing enjoyed by the citizens and residents of the United States. 

The Honorable Martin Durkin, then Secretary of Labor, made the 
following statement about the Labor objectives of the Refugee 
Relief Act: 


A good many lessons have been learned from the operations of the displaced 
persons program. For example, in the employment field this program gives 
preference to farmworkers and to others who possess services or skills needed in 
the United States. The Department of Labor, which coordinates our Federal- 
State system of public employment services, would be instrumental in certifying 
these needs. Also, the program contemplates occupational screening of immi- 





3 Digest of visa allocations and requirement, appendix, p. 106. Beneficiaries under refugee relief program 
chart), appendix, p. 109. Allocations of visas by area (chart), appendix, p. 110 
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grants by officials of the United States. This is in the best interests not only of 
pees admitted under the program but also in the best interests of the United 
tates. 

It was only during the latter stages of the displaced persons program that 
trained interviewers recruited from the Federal and State employment services 
were sent to Europe to work with the voluntary agencies to help match the candi- 
dates against the job assurances that were outstanding. 

We know, too, that many of the persons who were settled here under the dis- 
placed persons program did not stay on the job because of lack of proper selection 
and this was later recognized by the voluntary agencies which participated in the 
program. I have confidence in the mechanism previded by this program. It 
would make use at the outset of an employment service which is geared to the 
requirements of American industry and agriculture. I believe that this approach 
holds great promise with respect to the screening and selection of the prospective 
immigrants who are not being sponsored by relatives. Employer job assurances 
developed on this side of the ocean on the basis of particular skills required in 
particular places would go to our personnel on the other side who have the know- 
how in this specialized work. We may expect that these job orders will be 
realistically matched with the worker who meets the specifications. 


Instead of permitting individuals, voluntary agencies, and other 
organizations to bring immigrants into the United States on a blanket- 
assurance basis and thereafter attempt to find, or to impose quotas on 
their constituencies for providing employment, housing, and support 
for the unfortunate immigrants and their families who had actually 
arrived in this country, Congress reversed that procedure by prohib- 
iting the administrative authorities from accepting blanket assurances, 
and requiring that appropriate individual assurances of suitable em- 
ployment, housing, and support be given by American citizens before 
the immigrants were brought to the United States. 

Great consideration was given to forming a commission similar to 
that of the Displaced Persons Act, but in revising the bill to eliminate 
the title, staff, personnel, and office of a coordinator, Congress decided 
that there should be no new board, body, commission, or agency of the 
Government created to administer the Refugee Relief Act with an 
expansive and expensive bureaucracy, but that the act should be 
administered under the supervisory jurisdiction of the Administrator, 
acting through the established operating agencies of the Government, 
for each of which funds were appropriated by Congress to enable them 
to initiate their operations. 


REENTRY CERTIFICATES 4 


Section 7 (d) (2) of the act required of each refugee, as a prerequisite 
to visa issuance, a certificate of readmission issued by the authorities of 
the country where he obtained a visa. This could be used if it devel- 
oped later that he had obtained his visa through fraud or material 
misrepresentation. Obviously, no visa could be issued without the 
certificate of readmission since the issurance of this certificate de- 
pended not upon ourselves but upon the foreign governments con- 
cerned. It was necessary to enter into negotiations with those govern- 
ments in order to arrange for the issurance of the certificates. 

The requirement of a reentry certificate from the government of the 
country from which the refugee (not a citizen of that country) was 
being brought to the United States was involved and took months of 
negotiation in many instances. In effect it required a cooperating 
government to guarantee to take back noncitizen refugees when they 
were not acceptable to the United States. Some governments felt 


4 Chronological] list of readmission certificate agreements, appendix, p. 111. 
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that the requirement of this certificate was in itself an infringement 
upon their sovereignty. Others maintained that such certificates 
were not necessary. 

Critics of the program admonished the administrative group for the 
slow start of the refugee program in Germany and the Far East. The 
necessary reentry certificate agreements for these areas could not be 
concluded until March 22, 1954, 8 months after the program was 
initiated; and, of course, no visas could be issued before that date. 
In Hong Kong, perhaps the greatest center of refugees in the world, a 
satisfactory agreement with the authorities of the Crown Colony 
could not be concluded until December 18, 1954. 


INVESTIGATIVE PROGRAM AGREEMENT NEEDED FRom ForEIGN 
GOVERNMENTS 


The requirement of the investigation posed another delicate ques- 
tion which necessitated arrangements with the foreign governments 
concerned. In some countries there was considerable opposition to 
the functioning of our investigators. In order to maintain the stand- 
ards of security necessary for the protection of the United States as 
clearly desired by the Congress, it was necessary to make satisfactory 
arrangements in this regard before our visa issuing program could 
begin. In Germany, United States Army investigators were assigned 
to work on the refugee program. In Italy, on the other hand, our 
RRP investigators used Italian police authorities for actual local in- 
vestigations, evaluated the material submitted by them and wrote 
the required reports. In certain other areas of operation, our own 
corps of investigators did the entire investigation and the report. 
Refugee Act visa issuance had to be set up as a section of the regular 
Department of State visa operation. 

Since no central authority was created under the Refugee Relief Act 
for visa issuance and because the regular operating agencies of the 
Government shared in its administration, issuance of the regulations 
had to be preceded by conferences with the Immigration and Naturali- 
zation Service, the Department of the Army, the Public Health 
Service, the United States Employment Service, the Department of 
Labor, the Treasury Department and voluntary welfare agencies that 
cooperated in obtaining assurances for the refugees from American 
citizens. One of the first steps was the issuance of special regulations 
for the guidance of the regular officers and employees who were to 
carry out the provisions of the Re fugee Relief Act. Despite the com- 
plexity of the problems involved with so many different public and 
private agencies working on a single program, the Administrator was 
able to draft the necessary regulations, obtain their approval and 
have them published within 120 days. 

In experience, the Administrator found that the major problems 
which faced him in successfully carrying out the act stemmed from 
certain provisions which covered eligibility and assurances. Section 
2 (a) of the act states: 

“Refugee”? means any person in a country or area which is neither Communist 
nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of persecution, 
natural calamity or military operations is out of his usual place of abode and 


unable to return thereto, who has not been firmly resettled, and who is in urgent 
need of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation. 
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All escapees and German expellees also had to qualify as refugees 
under this definition in order to be eligible under the act. A narrow 
interpretation of the eligibility provisions regarding refugees would 
effectively have prevented the achievement of the objectives of the 
act because of the limited number of applicants who would have 
qualified. The Administrator took the position that the eligibility 

rovisions should be interpreted as broadly as possible within the 
aw in order to achieve its objectives. The Administrator, accom- 
panied by the Assistant Commissioner for Examinations of the Immi- 
gration and Naturalization Service, Mr. Allan C. Devaney, visited 
key posts in Europe aud the Middle East during December 1954, for 
the specific purpose of explaining to consular officers and Immigration 
and Fiatiikeliaation Service officers the policy of broadly interpreting 
the eligibility provisions of the act. 

The broad policy followed with regard to eligibility was consistent 
with the achievement of the overall objectives of the act and with the 
intent of the Congress as expressed on numerous occasions. 

There is in the appendix * of this report a copy of the regulations 
promulgated by the Administrator, which include the broadened in- 
terpretation of certain factors here mentioned. The regulations 
themselves played a considerable part in the successful conclusion of 
operations under the Refugee Relief Act. 


5 Regulations under Refugee Relief Act, appendix, p. 111, 





THE MACHINERY 
ORGANIZATION OF ReruGEeE Revier PRoGRAM 


The first phase of operation under the refugee relief program was 
one of organization and preparation. While regulations were being 
prepared and staffing started, negotiations with the various foreign 
Sverre regarding reentry certificates, required by section 7 
(d) (2), were carried on through diplomatic channels. Upon com- 
pletion of the official regulations and forms, after agreement by the 
interested Government departments, they were submitted to certain 
voluntary sectarian and nonsectarian agencies for revision and 
approval. 

Several factors militated against as rapid a completion of the organi- 
zation phases as the Administrator would have liked. In the first 
place the recruitment of personnel both in the United States and 
abroad was slowed down by the length of time needed for required 
security clearances. On the average, these clearances took approxi- 
mately 2 months. The personnel were chosen for their experience 
either in the field of immigration and visa matters or, in the case of 
those who were to function abroad, by experience in the language, 
customs, and general conditions in the countries where they were to 
be employed. 

At the outset there was a tendency, prompted principally by the 
desire of everyone concerned to economize to the fullest possible 
extent, to minimize the number of additional personnel needed to 
carry out the provisions of the act in accordance with the intent of 
the Congress. As actual operations got underway, it became evident 
that additional personnel would be needed in the investigative and 
visa-issuing phase abroad, as well as in the office of the refugee relief 
program in the Department. 

Employment of staff was a complex problem. The Administrator 
wished to obtain the best type of personnel which he could find for 
the type of operations envisaged. One factor operated in his favor. 
By reason of a decreased appropriation for the Department of State, 
a reduction-in-force program was underway, involving a severe cut- 
back in personnel. ‘The Administrator was therefore able to hire 
experienced consular personnel, in many cases, while they were still 
in their overseas posts, after they had been notified that they would 
have to be dropped by the reduction in force. However, the matter 
of hiring personnel to conduct the security investigations required by 
the act was a process which took considerable time. The Adminis- 
trator wanted people who could speak the language of the country 
where they were to be assigned and who had investigative experience, 
and it was necessary to conduct a recruitment campaign in order to 
find individuals who met these standards. Security investigations 
had to be conducted on all personnel and the Security Office of the 
Department of State, which was overburdened at the time by the 
necessity of reinvestigating and reevaluating the incumbent personnel 
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in the Department, had also to shoulder this extra task. Nevertheless, 
the first investigators were employed and sent overseas in October 
1953, and began arriving in substantial numbers in February and 
March of 1954 so that field operations could be begun. It was soon 
found necessary to staff the Division of Assurances to carry out the 
responsibilities of the Administrator in verifying the assurances of 
housing, employment and support required by the act. The Wash- 
ington office of the Deputy Administrator for the refugee relief pro- 
gram also required an adequate staff. 

In order to answer inquiries from the American public as to the 
availability of refugees and the steps required to file an assurance, it 
was also necessary to establish a Public Affairs Office. This Office 
was placed in charge of an experienced journalist who proved able to 
operate effectively with a small staff consisting of not more than 2 or 3 
assistants. 

As the issuance of visas to refugees and relatives increased, the load 
of correspondence, not only between the Department and our field 
offices abroad, but also between the offices of the refugee relief pro- 
gram in W ashington and Members of Congress and others, grew to 
a point where it was necessary to have an adequate staff for this work. 
Therefore, in June 1955, the Special Projects Branch of the refugee 
relief program was established. This office maintained liaison with 
Members of Congress and others relating to such cases and also drafted 
advisory opinions for the guidance of our consular and immigration 
officers in the field in those cases where disagreement had arisen. 
These opinions were not sent to the field until they had the concur- 
rence of the Immigration and Naturalization Service. In addition, 
the Special Projects Branch, headed by a Foreign Service officer with 
over 20 years of experience, performed such special functions as the 
Administrator or his deputy directed. For example, when the field 
operations of our program at one of the large offices in the Far East 
appeared in difficulty, the Administrator dispatched the Chief of the 
Special Projects Branch to the office concerned to assist in working 
out the problems. As a result, the visa issuance program got rapidly 
underway at the post concerned. 

As the operations of the act began to assume substantial propor tions, 
two coordinators were appointed to serve as the Administrator’s dep- 
uties in Europe and in the Far East. The job of these coordinators, 
one stationed at Geneva, Switzerland, and the other at Taipei, For- 
mosa, was to keep in close touch with our consular and investigative 
officials, to assist them in their day-to-day problems and to make 
frequent field trips to check on the operations of the program. In 
the summer of 1955, a Foreign Service inspector was assigned to the 
refugee relief program to visit the field operations of the program and 
to report back to Washington on their present progress. The reports 
of this inspector were most valuable and reflected in the main the 
devotion to duty of our staffs abroad and their efforts through long 
hours of overtime work to make a difficult program a success. Rec- 
ommendations of the inspector designed to increase the efficiency of 
our operations were put into effect wherever it was practicable to do so. 

A report of this nature to the President and to the Congress would 
not be complete if it did not include in it a statement from the Admin- 
istrator of his high opinion of the investigators of the Foreign Service 
of the State Department who carried out their duties in the refugee 
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relief program with such a high degree of success that the critics of 
the program themselves had to agree that what they had said was 
impossible had been attained. The Administrator testified before a 
Senate subcommittee that the staff of the program worked untiringly 
and performed with a high degree of excellence well above the average 
that he has observed in Government service generally. 

Since the program was temporary in nature, there was at times con- 
siderable turnover in personnel, especially in the clerical grades, since 
continuity in employment could not be guaranteed. It is all the 
more commendable, therefore, that the high degree of efficiency in 
personnel operations under the program was maintained throughout. 


BupGEeTARY ADMINISTRATION 


Under the program, a total of $34,750,000 was appropriated. Of 
this amount, $29,412,823 was for operation representing require- 
ments for salaries and other expenses, $2,779,000 was for loans to 
cover inland transportation of immigrants after their arrival in the 
United States, and $2,558,177 was for liquidation covering travel, 
terminal leave, and other costs. 

Of the total amount appropriated, $31,547,779 was obligated as 
follows: $28,784,433 for operations, $469,000 for loans, and $2,294,346 
for liquidation of the program. 

Funds were requested and justified for the program under 1 
single integrated budget document composed of the requirements of 
the 6 agencies participating in the program. After the approval of 
basic assumptions and plans by the Office of the Administrator, 
instructions were issued to ail agencies for the preparation of esti- 
mates. These estimates were then transmitted to the Office of the 
Administrator where they were coordinated and consolidated into one 
budget presentation. Funds were appropriated to the program under 
the heading ‘‘Refugee relief, Executive.” A breakdown by agency of 
total obligations incurred under the program follows: 


Amount 

Depatiament of State. 6.4..6.2. sn cen. caeeoseee eee $22, 317, 418 
Department of Detenss LAMY) . . uo) cas eee ne ee 5, 584, 174 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare (Public Health 

Geren 23 oe idols - elit. ee eee 1, 398, 249 
Department of Justice (Bureau of Immigration and Naturaliza- 

III ks css scale incr kv rn mse od Rio Slo Scene 939, 724 
Department of Labor (Bureau of Employment Security) ~..-.---- 824, 058 
Depertihent of "Fretury aioe. 2 ak ee eee teens 484, 156 


An initial appropriation of $3 million was approved on August 7, 
1953, to cover operation for approximately 8 months of fisc al year 
1954 with the understanding that a supplemental request would be 
submitted to provide funds “for the remainder of the year after the 
Administrator had an opportunity to present a total work plan. 
Upon the approval of the apportionment (quarterly funding plan) by 
the Bureau of the Budget, funds were allocated to those areas and 
functions where work and processing could be immediately initiated, 
namely, in (1) Washington, for the development of plans, staffing 
patterns, regulations, forms, and procedures, (2) Italy and Greece, 
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where the preference-relative cases backlogged against the quotas 
were ready for immediate consideration (no assurances of employ- 
ment or housing being required for this group), and (3) in certain 
countries concerned under the act, principally in Europe where the 
largest number of immigrants were registered and where some pre- 
liminary screening of visa applicants could be started. 

Based on a carefully worked out plan of operations, a supplemental 
budget request for $1,560,000 was prepared, approved by the Bureau 
of the Budget and presented to Congress to cover operations for the 
remainder of fiscal year 1954. Ther request was principally for open- 
ing operations in Germany, Austria, and certain countries in the Near 
and Far East areas and for augmenting the staff already established 
in Greece because of the large volume of assurances of employment 
and housing being received for that country. However, as a result 
of the inability of the Department to recruit and clear personnel as 
rapidly as planned, and because of the sheer lapse of time before it 
was possible to take action on the request, revised supplemental 
requirements for the remainder of the fiscal year at the time the House 
subcommittee hearing was held, amounted to $958,996. The House 
subcommittee finally declined to approve the supplemental request 
because of the low rate at which the funds in hand were being obli- 
gated. The Senate subcommittee, however, allowed $750,000. 

The delay in recruiting personnel for operations already underway, 
coupled with the delay of certain countries in agreeing to issue the 
certificates of readmission in case of fraudulent entry, as required by 
the act and without which operations in areas covered by the supple- 
mental request could not be initiated, resulted in reducing the supple- 
mental requirements for fiscal year 1954 to $623,962 at the time the 
conferees of the House and Senate met to consider the supplemental 
appropriation bill. An amount of only $250,000 was finally recom- 
mended by the conferees and appropriated by Congress for the 
remainder of the fiscal year ending June 30, 1954. 

In view of the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act, it was early 
concluded that it would not be appropriate, either economically or as 
a matter of administrative policy, to establish a separate and distinct 
organization from that of the regular departmental and Foreign Serv- 
ice staffs. The Administrator, therefore, allocated the necessary 
funds to the various branches of the Department of State and other 
participating agencies of the Government to provide for an integrated 
establishment of the refugee relief program. Consequently, the 
Administrator depended upon the various bureaus and offices of the 
Department of State and other agencies, functioning in the fields of 
budgetary, personnel, visa, security, and administrative matters, for 
the necessary assistance and services in establishing the refugee relief 
program. 

One of the principal factors which caused some delay in the estab- 
lishment of the program was the difficulty encountered by the Person- 
nel and Security offices in recruiting and screening prospective staff 
members and subordinate personnel. Among the many applicants 
for employment, few were qualified for the available positions. The 
average period required to screen a prospective employee was 67 days, 
while an average of 30 days more was required to conclude the actual 
appointment to a position and transportation to a post of duty abroad. 
The desire of such persons to give suitable notice to existing employers, 
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to dispose of domestic obligations by leasing or subletting their houses 
or apartments, storing their furniture and fixtures, taking terminal 
leave from previous employment before reporting for duty and assign- 
ment abroad, were further delaying factors in staffing for the program. 
Also involved were necessary inoculations, a brief training course, 
applications for an issuance of necessary passports, procurement of 
the required foreign visas, and the arrangements for living quarters 
and office space at the place of duty in foreign countries, each of which 
in its turn took its toll upon the statutory time available for the 
operation of the refugee relief program. 

Although the refugee relief program encountered many unforeseen 
and unavoidable difficulties during the first fiscal year of operation, 
staffing as of the end of the year June 30, 1954, reached 496 American 
and 349 local employees or a total of approximately 80 percent of the 
number originally planned. 

As the workload of the program was primarily dependent upon 
receipt of assurances from sponsors in the United States it was ex- 
tremely difficult to estimate funding requirements of the program. 
During the early months of operation, the flow of assurances proved 
to be spasmodic so that there was little basis for an accurate projection 
of manpower requirements. In view of this condition, only the most 
general assumptions could be used in the development of plans. In 
addition to the problem of assurances, factors had to be developed on 
the number of investigations that could be completed and the number of 
visas that could be issued per man-year. Here again, difficulty was 
encountered because of the lack of experience under the requirements 
of the act. It was not until the first 18 months had passed that fully 
accurate estimates of workload could be formulated. 

The budget estimate for fiscal year 1955 requested $9,025,000 with 
language that would allow for obligating the total amount within the 
first 9 months of the fiscal year should conditions warrant. The House 
subcommittee approved only $7 million of the $9,025,000 requested 
and disapproved the language while the Senate subcommittee approved 
the $9,025,000 requested and also the language. The conferees 
finally approved $8 million and disapproved the language. This 
amount was appropriated. By the end of the year, June 30, 1955, 
the program had a total staff of 1,143 American and 1,177 local 
(alien) employees for all agencies. The breakdown by agency follows: 














| American Local 

ial at aiati ceaait ica pereis 
Department of State and Foreign Service-- Gani Sania mand 632 | 615 
Department of Defense for investigative personnel in Germany and Austria. 412 530 
U. 8. Public Health Service __ : 22 | 32 
Immigration and Naturalization Service__- aa 39 0 
Labor Department, Bureau of Employment Security...- a 36 0 
Treasury Department__......... ieee 2 0 


This increase in staffing was required to keep pace with the required 
processing under the program which resulted in the issuance of 32,000 
visas in fiscal year 1955 and started the great buildup which resulted 
in the issuance of over 84,000 visas in fiscal year 1956. Due to the 
Graham amendment, visa issuance increased during 1955 in Italy 
and Greece from an average of 335 to 732 per week while in all other 
countries visa issuance increased from an average of 14 to 436 per 
week. In all countries the weekly increase was 234 percent. By the 
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end of fiscal year 1955, all countries except Iraq, Saudi Arabia, and 
Syria had agreed to issue readmission certificates as required by the 
act so that operations could be expanded to all principal countries 
involved under the act. 

A budget estimate was submitted for fiscal year 1956 in the amount 
of $16 million. This estimate included $14 million for operating ex- 
penses, $2 million for loans and provided for a total of 1,564 American 
and 1,734 local (alien) positions for all agencies. The C ongress ap- 
proved $15 million reducing the request for operating expenses by $1 
million. This request was based on a visa issuance plan totaling 98,000 
visas with an anticipated weekly issuance rate of 625 in Italy and 175 
in Greece and on on average total assurance submission rate of approx- 
imately 700 per week for all other countries participating in the act. 
At the time of the submission of the budget request, a sufficient num- 
ber of certificates and assurances had been received to support the 
visa issuance rates indicated for Italy and Greece while at the same 
time the assurances for all other countries were being received at an 
average weekly rate of 699. By the end of the fiscal year, June 30, 
1956, visas were being issued in all countries at an average ‘total rate 
of 2,169 per week or an increase of 46 percent over the beginning of 
the year, July 1, 1955. Of the budget estimate 98,000 visas antici- 
pated to be issued during the year, 84,243 were issued or 86 percent. 
As of June 30, 1956, there were 1,268 American and 1,665 local (alien) 
employees on ‘the roll for all agencies participating in the program. 

At the outset of the program, the Administrator delegated to the 
Department of the Army responsibility for the investigation of appli- 
cants in Austria and Germany. However, as the treaty with Austria, 
which was later concluded, provided for the withdrawal of troops fr om 
that country, it was necessary to relieve the Army of this responsibil- 
ity. The Department of the Army was, therefore, relieved of this work 
effective September 24, 1955, and the Department of State took over 
the investigative work in Austria at that time. 

The breakdown of employment as of June 30, 1956, by agency 
follows: 








Labor Department, Bureau of E ore nt Sec urity.. 
Treasury Department_.__- — elites 7 


oe American ee Local 
Department of State and the Foreign Service. _ -- i £3oke 799 1, 216 
Departme nt of Defense for investigative personnel in Ge rm: any. 373 = 
U. 8. Public Health Service - -_- puacintem saciid 22 
Immigration and Naturaliz: ition Service | 41 
7 | 
1 





A budget estimate for fiscal year 1957 was submitted for $8,500,000. 
This included $600,000 for loans, $5,341,823 for operations, $2,558,177 
for liquidation, and provided for 1,369 American and 1,744 local 
(alien) positions. The Congress approved the total amount. The 
budgetary plan for the remaining 6 months operating period in fiscal 
year 1957 (July 1, 1956-December 31, 1! 956) was based on a propor- 
tionately less workload than that oce urring in fiscal year 1956 due 
primarily to the completion of the programs in England, Italy, and 
Greece early in the year and to the completion of investigative activi- 
ties ahead of visa issuance. For these reasons, proportionately less 
man-years were required. This decrease, however, was partially 
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offset by the liquidation work required to close the program and to 
the processing of over twice as many visas in Germany, Austria, and 
the Netherlands as was anticipated. The funding of visa personnel 
was based on an issuance rate of 210 per man-year and investigative 
staffing on a case completion rate of 233 per American investigator 
man-year. These overall rates, however, were a composite of differ- 
ent rates required in each geographic area. The number of investi- 
gative employees supporting each American investigator was based 
on a ratio of approximately two for each investigator. The number 
of administrative employees was based on a ratio of approximately 1 
for every 3 program employees. 

The number of employees on the roll as of December 31, 1956, the 
cutoff date for visa issuance under the program, was 623 American 
and 937 local employees. 

Liquidation of the program started early in the year when the first 
quotas were completed. As each country completed its work during 
the year, operations were promptly concluded, and all work was com- 
pleted prior to June 30, 1957. 

Although the operations under the program were subject to many 
contingencies, as heretofore mentioned, including uncertain workload 
requirements resulting primarily from the uneven flow of assurances, 
adequate funds were available as needed throughout the period to 
meet fluctuating demands of the program. 

Cost is $99 per applicant 

Based on the total obligations (cost) of the program, less repayable 
loans made for inland transportation of refugees, the average cost per 
visa issued was approximately $161. 

This figure derives from dividing the total obligations of $31,547,779, 
less $469, 000 for loans, by the number of visas issued, which was 
190,235. 

However, it should be pointed out that an additional workload was 
involved in arriving at the number of completed visas, that work 
being on the total number of applications for which processing was 
done—those that resulted in visa issuance and those that did not. 

Therefore it would be appropriate here to cite also the average cost 
per applicant who filed under che program. This per applicant cost 
is approximately $99. This is arrived at by dividing the total obliga- 
tion figure of $31,547,779, less $469,000 for loans, by. the total number 
of applicants, 314,551. 





PARTICIPATION OF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES *? 


The Refugee Relief Act specifically prohibited the Administrator 
from accepting “blanket’’ assurances of employment, housing, and 
support in behalf of a refugee, even if given by an American citizen 
or by a group of American citizens. 

The act required that the assurances of employment, housing, and 
support for refugees be given or submitted by individual American 
citizens, who thereby assume a personal obligation. 

The Administrator did, however, prescribe a special form (DSR-8) 
which, after being executed by an individual American citizen, could 
be endorsed, underwritten, or guaranteed by a recognized organization 
which, in its application to the Administrator for recognition, had 


8-7 Recognized voluntary agencies, appendix, p. 125. 
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stated that it would undertake to find other employment, housing, or 
support, or would resettle the alien concerned, if for any reason the 
origina! assurance of employment, housing, or support should fail. 
The Administrator considered this procedure and practice of having 
the individual assurances of American citizens underwritten by 
responsible and recognized organization as an additional safeguard 
which, although not specifically required by the law, would tend to 
promote the firm resettlement of refugees in the United States as 
contemplated by the law. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT AGENCIES COOPERATING 
IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION SERVICE 


Under the terms of the Refugee Relief Act, no person was issued a 
visa or admitted to the United States unless the American consular 
officer and immigration officer, after inspection and examination 
abroad, were satisfied that the applicant had established eligibility for 
a visa and admissibility into the United States. The responsibility of 
the Immigration and Naturalization Service did not begin until after 
the application had been processed to a point where the consular 
officer had made a determination that a visa could be issued. The 
immigration officer abroad then decided whether in his opinion the 
applicant was eligible for a visa and admissible to the United States. 
As a measure of cooperation, immigration officers conferred with the 
consular officers on questions of eligibility at any stage in the pro- 
ceedings. The results of the procedure was that a consular officer and 
immigration officer could agree, prior to the processing of an applica- 
tion, that the applicant was ineligible fora visa. Thus, the time of the 
investigator and reviewing officer was often saved. 

Immediately after passage of the act arrangements were made to 
send immigration officers to the major visa-issuing posts abroad. 
Thereafter immigration officers were stationed at every consulate as 
the rate of issuance of visas justified such action. Visa-issuing con- 
sulates where no immigration officer was stationed was serviced by 
officers on a detail basis as needed. The headquarters office was 
located at Frankfurt, Germany, and was under the supervision of an 
officer in charge who was responsible for the operation of the ate a 
in Europe and the Near East. To carry out Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service responsibilities in the Far East, immigration officers 
were stationed at Tokyo, Japan, and Hong Kong. These officers 
reported to the central office in Washington, D. C., but for adminis- 
trative purposes were under the control of the regional commissioner, 
Southwest region, San Pedro, Calif. The Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service was able to provide qualified immigration officers as neces- 
sary to carry out its responsibility under the Re fugee Relief Act. 

The stationing of immigration officers abroad meant that applicants 
did not have to sever their ties in the country of residence and make the 
long journey to a port of entry in the United States, only, in some cases 
to be turned back because of a finding that they were inadmissible to 
this country. 

The operational problems found by the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service were mainly those of identical interpretation of the pro- 
visions of the act by the immigration and consular officers, and the 
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need to detail officers to posts where volume of visa issuance was not 
sufficient to justify the permanent assignment of immigration officers. 
This was particularly true in the Near and Far East where distances 
are great and the volume of applicants small. 

To obtain uniform interpretation of the act, the immigration officers 
and consular officers were required to submit for advisory opinion those 
cases on which they could not reach agreement. When such cases 
were received, the Immigration and Naturalization Service and the 
Department of State conferred and arrived at a joint decision. This 
decision was then transmitted to the officers concerned. 


UNITED STATES PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE (MEDICAL ASPECTS OF THE 
PROGRAM) 


The responsibility of the United States Public Health Service under 
the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 was concerned with the medical exam- 
ination of all applicants. Applicants were required to conform to the 
health standards and requirements of the immigration laws. These 
examinations were conducted in 15 examination centers in Europe 
and Asia, located for the best availability to displaced persons in 
Salzburg, London, Paris, Berlin, Frankfurt, Hamburg, Munich, 
Athens, Genoa, Naples, Palermo, Trieste, Rotterdam, Hong Kong, 
and Tokyo. The examination centers were staffed by full-time officers 
of the Public Health Service and the necessary supporting staff. All 
applicants were given a complete physical examimation, including 
X-ray examination of the chest, blood serology, and, in selected cases, 
a thorough psychiatric study. Locations which because of volume of 
activity did not warrant the establishment of a full-time medical 
examining center were provided with contract personnel who received 
supervision and advice from full-time Public Health Service personnel 
from the larger stations. 

The results of these medical findings were forwarded to the referring 
visa office, and for ease in classification were listed as class A, B, and 
C conditions. Class A, the mandatory excludible diseases are: (1) 
mental diseases and defects; (2) tuberculosis in any form; and (3) the 
dangerous contagious diseases, including leprosy. Serious defects or 
diseases not in the above categories are designated as class B. Class 
C is reserved for minor, temporary conditions. 

From the beginning of this program until its close December 31, 
1956, 214,441 persons were examined.* Of this number 6,296 were 
Hungarian refugees authorized by the President under Public Law 
203. Of the 214,441, 3,840 were rejected for medical reasons, a rejec- 
tion rate of 1.79 percent. The chief physical disqualifying defect 
was tuberculosis which represented approximately three-fourths of 
the number of rejections for medical causes, 1.34 percent of those 
examined. In the opinion of veteran public health officials the per- 
centage rejected for medical reasons was unusually small. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


BES-USES participation—Stateside 

Participation by the Labor Department and its Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security in the refugee relief program began with the con- 
gressional hearings prior to the enactment of the law when the 


§ Status of medical phase table, appendix, p. 126. 
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Secretary of Labor testified in favor of this legislation. In his testi- 
mony the Secretary provided definitive information on the domestic 
labor market which indicated that the entrance of refugees under the 
act would not only provide needed unskilled and service workers for 
which there existed a widespread demand, but that through the act 
the United States would secure some very highly trained and skilled 
workers to relieve labor shortages. 

Organized labor, which has consistently supported refugee legisla- 
tion, was strongly in favor of the Refugee Relief Act. Statements 
were filed by leaders of both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations indicating that the entrance 
of the refugees would, in effect, help our economy and due to the pro- 
visions of the act the well-being of American workers would be pre- 
served and no dislocation or unfair competition to American workers 
would occur. 


Preliminary work of the BES and the USES 


During the hearings and also during the early developmental stages, 
it was obvious that the Labor Department and its Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security through the United States Employment Service would 
play an important part as a governmental participant, especially in 
providing technical assistance and advisory service to the Admuinis- 
trator particularly with respect to sections 7 (A) and 12 (1) of the act. 
In debating the legislation, as well as during the hearings, congres- 
sional leaders and others emphasized desirability of establishing con- 
trols with respect to job assurances and the need for certifications 
assuring that no American workers would be displaced, that wage 
standards and working conditions would not be affected, and that the 
refugees would be employed under equal standards. It was indicated 
that the experience of the Labor Department’s employment service 
system in processing and certifying employer requests for alien workers 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act, Public Law 414, could be 
utilized with respect to the screening of job assurances. This experi- 
ence of certification and authentication of job offers was used as a 
basis for adapting employment service procedures and practices and 
setting up general plan of operation which was adopted by the 
Administrator. 

With the enactment of the Refugee Relief Act the operating arm 
of the United States Employment Service with respect to the clearance 
of workers and the importation of workers known as the Division of 
Labor Clearance and Immigration provided a threefold service to the 
Administrator in the Department of State: 

1. Assistance in the recruitment of qualified personnel, a job for 
which it was particularly qualified to perform through the Federal- 
State employment service system, to man the refugee relief program 
headquarters and recruit bilingual specialists for the overseas investi- 
gative unit known as the IRP. 

2. Advisory and technical assistance in the development of the 
State Department regulations and broad program outline by partici- 
pating at the many sessions of the appropriate governmental and 
voluntary agencies prior to the start of actual operations. 

3. Providing initial developmental work consisting primarily of the 
preparation of the various operating forms to be used in its stateside 
and overseas activities. 
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Personnel of the Labor Clearance Division also made valuable con- 
tributions in the development of forms, procedures, and detailed 
methods to put the program into operation. Some of the forms 
developed jointly consisted of the assurance forms (DSR-1 through 
13), the preliminary questionnaire to be filled out by aliens overseas, 
the applicant availability form, and the certification used by the over- 
seas occupational selectors concerning the occupational abilities of the 
refugees in terms of job offers. 

Implementing the regulations and forms prescribed by the Adminis- 
trator, the Bureau of E mployment Security issued program and pro- 
cedural materials to its affiliated State employment services so that 
the local offices of the Employment Service could effectively serve 
both the employers and the representatives of the voluntary agencies, 
Close liaison was established with the Operating and Verification 
Section of the Department of State to assure smooth and effective, 
and rapid operations. aes 


DEPARTMENT OF THE TREASURY 
(LOANS TO AGENCIES FOR INLAND TRANSPORTATION) ® 


Section 16 of the act authorized and directed the Secretary of the 
Treasury to make loans, not to exceed $5 million in the aggregate, to 
public or private agencies of the U nited States for financi ing inland 
transportation of individuals who themselves lacked resources to 
finance such expenses and wlio were issued visas under the act. 

As of May 15, 1957, the Secretary of the Treasury had approved 
loans to such agencies in the total amount of $499,000. The actual 
advances against this approved amount have totaled $384,000 through 
May 15, 1957. Advances to agencies were made on the basis of their 
estimated needs, and as of May 15, 1957, there remained available to 
the agencies $115,000. 

Through May 15, 1957, agencies made repayments on amounts ad- 
vanced to them in the amount of $12,000. Based on most recent 
reports available to the Treasury Department by the borrowing 
agencies, individual advances to immigrants totaled $223,008.33. 
This amount provided inland transportation for 3,479 immigrants, or 
an average advance of $64.10 per individual. 





DEPARTMENT OF ARMY—COUNTERINTE. LIGENCE CORPS 


By Executive Order 10487 of September 16, 1953, the Department 
of the Army was authorized to furnish the Department of State 
assistance as needed in order to make or prepare the thorough investi- 
gations and written reports required by section 11 (a) of the act 
regarding the character, reputation, mental and physical health, his- 
tory, and eligibility of persons seeking admission into the United 
States under this law. 

As requested by the Secretary of State, the Counter Intelligence 
Corps (CIC) stationed in Germany and Austria with the occupation 
forces, assumed the responsibility for the security phases of the pro- 
gram in those countries. 

Control headquarters for the Austrian and German investigative 
program were set up at Salzburg and Stuttgart respectively. There 


* Status of loan program, table, appendix, p. 127, 
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were four processing consulates in Germany at Hamburg, Frank- 
fort/Main, Munich, and Berlin, and in Austria at Vienna and Salzburg. 

Cases were first screened by regular personnel at the consulates to 
see if the applicants were eligible to immigrate and were then for- 
warded to the State Department IRP office before being sent to 
Counter Intelligence for investigation. In the summer of 1955, an 
operational change was initiated in Germany permitting requests for 
investigation to be initiated at IRP Stuttgart without prior referral to 
the appropriate consulate. This procedure revealed that frequently 
refugees applied for visas and thereafter relocated without any change 
of address notification to the appropriate United States agency, 
thereby increasing the amount of investigative effort required to com- 
plete an investigation. 

In Austria, consequent upon the return of full sovereignty to that 
country and the departure of the United States military forces from 
the area, this function was absorbed by the United States mission to 
Austria. The shift of responsibility took place in September 1955, 
at which time such personnel and physical facilities and equipment, 
including motor vehicles as needed, were transferred by the military 
command in Austria to the United States consular service in that 
country. The security standards remained those initially promul- 
gated by the Department of State for the military command in Austria, 
and the same investigative procedures and practices continued to 


apply. 





THE JOB 


Srarr CoorDINATION Wira ReEeGutAR GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


The refugee relief program was not only itself complex, but dis- 
cussion of it is further complicated by the fact that the act created a 
composite of different programs which varied from one country to 
another. Facets of the program which can be treated on an overall 
basis are so handled, but the country summaries which follow in 
this report give a more readily understandable picture of the segments. 

On September 18, 1953, the Secretary of State issued a departmental 
order (18 F. R. 6268) delegating to the Administrator of the Bureau 
of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel, Scott McLeod, the 
authority, functions, and responsibility which had been placed in the 
Department of State by the Executive order. The funds transferred 
to the Department were then allocated by the Administrator among 
the six agencies of the Government concerned in the program opera- 
tions according to an outline of their authority and functions unani- 
mously agreed to by all concerned. 

Delay in establishment of the program on an operating basis was 
encountered by the unforeseen difficulty of the Personnel and Security 
Offices of the State Department, whose duty it was to recruit and 
screen prospective staff members. Among thousands of qualified 
applicants for employment, few had the necessary civil-service status 
and, among applicants with civil-service status, few were qualified 
for the available positions as employees of the Department of State 
and the Foreign Service of the United States under the program. 
The average period required to screen a prospective employee was 67 
days. An average of 30 days more was needed to conclude actual 
appointment to a position and transportation to a post of duty 
abroad. The desire of such persons to give notice to existing em- 
ployers, to dispose of domestic obligations by leasing or subletting 
their homes, storing furniture and fixtures, taking terminal leave from 
previous employment before reporting for duty and assignment abroad 
were further delaying factors. Also involved were inoculations, a 
brief training course, applications for necessary passports, procure- 
ment of foreign visas, and arrangements for living quarters and office 
space in foreign countries, each of which, in its turn, took its toll 
upon the statutory time available for the operation of the program. 

The Administrator, in accord with the intent of Congress, utilized 
existing facilities of Government departments in lieu of establishing 
a new agency to administer the act. The United States Public Health 
Service, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the United 
States Employment Service, the Department of the Ar my, and the 
Department of the Treasury were enlisted, and their services were 
coordinated into their fields of interest. 
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INVESTIGATIONS 


Security provisions of the proposed Emergency Migration Act 
represented a challenge of magnitude. Except for certain aspects of 
the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, the implementation of which had 
been subject to criticism, there was no precedent in United States 
immigration policy for the comprehensive investigative requirements 
contained in this act. Although operational problems presented by 
the new act were in some ways akin to those of 1948, many observers 
agreed that the need for adequate security screening was greater 
than before. A notable difference of opinion was manifested among 
Members of the Congress when it came to evaluating the security 
effectiveness of the proposed screening provisions. T hose known to 
favor less restrictive immigration legislation felt that the screening 
would be too cumbersome and subject to abuse to such a degree that 
the intent of the Congress concerning numbers admitted could be 
flouted. Supporters of stringent immigration policies felt that the 
security provisions were inadequate to insure complete safety. The 
opinion of one expert, cited in the House, was to the effect that a 
proper screening job could never be done on the 240,000 aliens pro- 
vided for in the original Senate bill unless 8,000 trained “intelligence 
agents’”’ were assigned to the task. 

However, at the peak of refugee relief program operations in July 
1956, the Refugee Screening Division of the Counterintelligence Corps 
in Germany and the investigative organization of the refugee program 
had on their payrolls only 1,600 employees, including 481 American 
and 223 supporting personnel and 896 locally recruited indigenous 
employees. At the conclusion of the program, 250,960 investigations 
had been completed of the 276,999 requested, and despite the prece- 
dent-shattering obstacles which had to be overcome, the investi- 
gative phase of the program at many posts was brought to a success- 
ful conclusion months ahead of schedule. 

On September 16, 1953, Executive Order 10487 was issued. Sec- 
tion 1 of this order designated the Department of State— 
as the agency of the Government of the United States which shall, subject to the 
provisions of section 2 hereof, make or prepare the thorough investigations and 
written reports required by section 11 (a) of the said Refugee Relief Act of 1953, 
regarding the character, reputation, mental and physical health, history, and 


eligibility under the said act of persons seeking admission into the United States 
under the act. 


Section 2 of Executive Order 10487 reads: 


The Department of the Army and such other agencies of the Government as 
the Department of State may request shall, in accordance with arrangements 
agreed upon between the Department of State and any such agency, furnish the 
Department of State such assistance as it may need in carrying out its respon- 
sibilities under section 1 of this order. 

On September 25, 1953, Secretary of State’s Delegation of Author- 
ity No. 72 was issued, assigning the responsibilities contained in 
section 1 of Executive Order 10487 to the Bureau of Security, Consular 
Affairs, and Personnel. 

On November 27, 1953, Secretary of State’s Delegation of Authority 
No. 74 was issued, assigning responsibility to the Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security, Consular Affairs, and Personnel for the adminis- 
tration and enforcement of the Jmmigration and Nationality Act and 
all other immigration and nationality laws relating to the powers, 
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duties, and functions of diplomatic and consular officers of the United 
States. 


Investigative unit known as IRP 


The newly appointed Director of Investigations arrived in the De- 
partment of State early in December 1953 from his former assignment 
as regional security officer at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, and began to 
organize the investigative agency within the meaning of section 11 (a). 
In accordance with the wishes of the Administrator, the new investi- 
gative body was placed under the broad supervisory administration of 
the Director of the Department’s Office of Security. 

The investigative body developed under the act was known as 
investigations refugee program. It developed its investigative and 
security standards from the legislative mandates contained in sections 
11 (a), 11 (d), and 15. 

Section 11 (a) read: 

No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the United 
States unless there shall have first been a thorough investigation and written 
report made and prepared by such investigative agency or agencies of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States as the President shall designate regarding such 
person’s character, reputation, mental and physical health, history, and eligibility 
under this Act, and such investigations in each case shall be conducted in a 


manner and in such time as the investigative agency or agencies shall determine 
to be necessary. 


Section 11 (d) of the act read: 


No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the United 
States unless complete information shall be available regarding the history of 
such person covering a period of at least two years immediately preceding his 
application for a visa: Provided, That this provision may be waived on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined by them to 
be in the national interest. 

Section 15 of the act read: 


Except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act, all of the provisions of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable under this Act. 

Pursuant to section 15, IRP gave due consideration to the excluda- 
bility provisions of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act in developing investigative and security standards by requiring 
that the investigations prescribed by sections 11 (a) and 11 (d) include 
full coverage with respect to these excludability provisions. 

In a letter addressed to the Honorable Patrick J. Hillings, Joint 
Committee on Immigration and Nationality Policy, House of Rep- 
resentatives, on July 28, 1953, Scott McLeod, Administrator of the 
Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs, outlined in general terms 
the precautionary measures that would be taken to insure maximum 
compliance with provisions of the act, as well as with existing immi- 
gration laws, and with respect to maintaining the internal security 
and national interest of the United States. 

The letter follows: 


My Dear Mr. Hiturnas: I refer to your telephone conversations with my Office 
and Mr. L’Heureux concerning the extent of the security investigation which 
would be conducted by the Department of State under the proposed emergency 
immigration bill. 

Although it has never been considered desirable to outline, specifically, the 
various steps which are followed in the investigation of an applicant for a visa, 
as such outline could be used by the applicant in concealing information and 
avoiding or evading appropriate investigation, it may be stated that every possible 
source of intelligence, political, and criminal information will be checked before 
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preparing the written report required under the act in the case of each applicant 
for a visa. The administrative authorities have assiduously avoided making 

ublic the investigative procedures and methods under the normal immigration 
aws, and there is even more reason why such publication should be avoided with 
reference to this act. 

The investigative functions are operated in a generally satisfactory manner 
under the Immigration and Nationality Act and should be even more effective 
under this act, which contains a provision enabling the consular officer to with- 
hold the issuance of a visa in the case of an alien concerning whom he does not 
have sufficient information to form a clear judgment of eligibility. An appli- 
cant’s self-serving declaration, regarding the facts in his case, will be of no avail 
under this act in the absence of corroborative, substantive, and supporting evi- 
dence, such as affidavits from persons who know the applicant and are able to 
testify regarding his antecedents. If the applicant is unable to submit corroborat- 
ing evidence to the consul, an investigation will not, necessarily, be undertaken 
in his case, thereby reducing the number of overall investigations. 

In other words, an applicant under this act is required to meet all of the very 
stringent security requirements of the Immigration and Nationality Act. More- 
over, he is required to produce affirmative evidence which will satisfy entirely 
the consular officer and the immigration inspector. Under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act the consul may withhold the visa only if he knows, or has reason 
to believe, that the applicant is inadmissible under one or more excluding pro- 
visions of the act. Under the provisions of the act now being considered, the 
consul may withhold the visa on the mere basis that sufficient information is not 
available to determine, reasonably, the applicant’s eligibility and admissibility. 
The security provisions under the proposed act are stronger than under any present 
or former immigration laws. Any doubt that may exist will be resolved against 
the applicant and in favor of the United States. 

In the event that the consular officer is reasonably satisfied upon the basis of 
his examination of the applicant and in the light of affirmative evidence adduced 
by the applicant, that he may qualify for a visa, he defers final judgment of the 
case until appropriate investigative agencies of the United States Government 
have made a thorough investigation and prepared a written report. The nature 
of the investigation and its scope will vary according to the agency charged with 
this responsibility and the available sources of this information. But one thing 
is certain, the investigation will be thorough and every available source of infor- 
mation will be checked. The consul and the immigration inspector will there- 
after independently make their final determination regarding the alien’s eligibility 
and admissibility. 

It has been determined that the Department of State, Office of Security, will 
undertake investigations of applicants under the proposed act in all areas 
except the United States zones of Germany, Berlin, and Austria. Since this is 
a new function of the Office of Security there is no experience on which to base 
any results of the investigative procedures. However, it is contemplated that 
each consular establishment authorized to issue visas under this act will have 
assigned to it a group of security investigators who will be responsible for con- 
ducting thorough investigations on each applicant. The investigation will cover 
as much as possible information pertaining to the applicant’s character and reputa- 
tion, medical history, etc. It is anticipated that competent investigators will 
develop local sources of information including city government officials, local 
police, businessmen, and social leaders. Every effort will be made to check police 
in each locality in which the applicant may have resided in addition to actually 
making neighborhood checks, employment checks, etc. It is hoped that clear 
channels of communication wiil be set up between these investigative teams and 
headquarters of the Office of Security presently overseas so that all United States 
Government agency files will be checked. In most cases, this will include a check 
of Central Intelligence Agency files overseas. 

It is also hoped that this information fulfills your request on the subject. 

Sincerely yours, 
Scorr McLeop, 
Administrator, Bureau of Security and Consular Affairs. 


The investigative criteria and security standards developed by IRP 
proved adequate and ultimate sanction for them, based upon opera- 
tional experience, was received on March 29, 1955, from the Inter- 
Departmental Committee on Internal Security, a subcommittee of the 
National Security Council. 
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Scope of security investigations 

Implementation of the security phase of the act involved personal 
background and residence investigations, checks against pertinent 
files of United States Government agencies both at home and abroad, 
as well as checks against other available sources. Pursuant to sec- 
tion 2 of Executive Order 10487, working arrangements were made 
with the Central Intelligence Agency, the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department 
of Defense and other Government agencies as developing needs re- 
quired. 

Arrangements made with the Department of Defense were primarily 
concerned with utilizing the Counterintelligence Corps to conduct 
program investigations in West Germany, Berlin and Austria. 

Whereas the presence of the United States Occupation Forces in 
central Europe facilitated the conduct of the investigations required 
to issue 90,000 visas allotted by the act to Germany and Austria, no 
such facilities were available elsewhere. IRP was required to establish 
strategically located field offices in the remaining program areas, 
staffed by American investigative and supporting personnel, including 
locally hired employees. 

Officers of the Department’s Office of Personnel, in recruiting 
qualified American investigative staff, were guided by three principal 
considerations; (a) investigative experience; (6) language and area 
knowledge; and (c) all other criteria normally applicable in hiring 
Foreign ‘Service staff personnel. The recruitment effort, however, 
presented problems which led to initial delays. It was difficult, for 
example, to locate—outside of other Gover renci 
in the necessary number who possessed the variety of languages and 
area knowledge required by the program. An additional discour: aging 
factor was the temporary nature of the program. When it became 
evident that recruitment could not be successfully completed within 
the limited time available, program officials amended the qualifications 
to the extent of recruiting younger men on a trainee basis. 

Recruitment and assignment in the required numbers continued 
until October 1955, not only in the officer category but in the clerical 
and secretarial as well. In May 1954, authorization was obtained to 
hire wives of American Government personnel serving abroad in 
order to relieve problems created by clerical-secretarial shortages. 
Subsequently, as an emergency measure, the Deputy Under Secretary 
for Administration authorized the transfer of a number of Foreign 
Service staff supporting personnel from their regular assignments to 
IRP field offices. 

All newly recruited personnel required security background clear- 
ances pursuant to Executive Order 10450 and, although every possible 
measure was taken by the Department’s Office of Security to expedite 
this requirement, it nevertheless represented a further factor in the 
establishment of IR P’s overseas operations. 

In order to prepare newly appointed investigative personnel, a 
comprehensive orientation and training course was developed in 
cooperation with the Department’s Foreign Service Institute. This 
course included the usual orientation given newly appointed Foreign 
Service staff personnel. Lectures by visa experts covered emergency 
immigration legislation in the light of humanitarian and diplomatic 
needs and in relationship to historical and current United States 
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immigration policy. A portion of this orientation dealt with the 
specialized nature of the investigative and security responsibilities 
under the act, covering policies, criteria, standards, methods and 
procedures. An Investigators Manual was developed, supplemented 
and amended as required. To keep to a minimum the clerical and 
administrative processing required in completing investigations 
and preparing reports, time-saving procedures involving the use of 
printed forms were instituted. 


Procedures vary according to country 

Methods and procedures of IRP varied from one country to another, 
depending on the agreements entered into with host governments. 
Generally, countries having surplus population and economic problems 
tended to be less resistant to what appeared to some to be an infringe- 
ment upon their sovereignty, while nations in which demographic 
pressures were not severe sought to restrict the visa investigation. 
Negotiations with host countries often took many months. 

The organizational structure of IRP was developed to afford maxi- 
mum guidance to, and supervision of, the investigative and security 
activities of the program by the establishment of 32 field offices stra- 
tegically located throughout Western Europe, the Near East, and the 
Far East. IRP direction and policy guidance emanated from the 
office of the Director in the Department. The Director, assisted by 
his staff, coordinated investigative and security activities and liaison 
with other functional areas of the Department. In behalf of the 
Administrator, he also carried out liaison activities with internal 
security officers of the Government, as provided by section 105 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. Completed investigative reports 
were analyzed for the purpose of disseminating to other internal 
security agencies of the Government copies of those deemed to be of 
interest. 

By December 1956, the final month of program operations, copies of 
approximately 18,737, or 17.3 percent of the 107,888 investigative 
reports received by that time, were disseminated to other Govern- 
ment agencies. 

A central registry of all program investigations was maintained in 
Washington. Each new investigation was automatically checked 
against this registry to ascertain whether information on the applicant 
had been developed previously. 

The IRP Assistant Director for Europe and the Near East super- 
vised field activities from the American Embassy, Rome, and later 
from the American consulate general, Geneva. IRP country chiefs 
supervised major country program activities from Stuttgart, Germany; 
Salzburg, Austria; Rome, Italy; Athens, Greece; and the Hague, 
Netherlands; and also coordinated investigative and security activi- 
ties and liaison in these countries with the American embassies, as 
well as with ministries of the host governments. District supervisors 
in these countries and the chiefs of the refugee screening divisions of 
the CIC in Germany and Austria were charged with conducting in- 
vestigations and preparing written reports required by section 11 (a) 
for submission to consular officers. In addition, the IRP country 
chief for Italy was responsible for investigative coverage in Eritrea, 
Libya, Ethiopia, and Somalia. The IRP country chief for Greece 
was responsible for investigative coverage in Israel/Palestine. 
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An IRP area chief supervised similar activities from the American 
Embassy, Paris, in the southern tier of the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization countries and in Algeria, French Morocco, Tangier, 
Tunisia, France, Ireland, Portugal, Luxembourg, and Belgium and 
the United Kingdom. <A second IRP area chief supervised the north- 
ern European area, including Denmark, Finland, Norway, and 
Sweden from the American Embassy, Copenhagen. A third IRP 
area chief at the American Embassy, Beirut, supervised IRP opera- 
tions in the Near East, including the Bahrein Islands, Egypt, Iran, 
Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, Saudi Arabia, Syria, Turkey, 
Truscial Oman, and Yemen. 

The refugee relief program coordinator for the Far East, established 
at the American Embassy, Taipei, also was IRP assistant director 
for that area. An IRP area supervisor for the Far East served on 
the staff of the RRP coordinator for the Far East, and was also 
responsible for supervising investigative coverage in Formosa and the 
Philippine Islands. An assistant refugee relief program coordinator 
for the Far East, located at the American consulate general, Hong 
Kong, served as assistant [RP area supervisor and was responsible 
for investigative coverage in the Crown Colony of Hong Kong and 
Macao. Another IRP assistant area supervisor at the American 
Embassy, Tokyo, supervised IRP program activities in Japan and 
the Ryukyu slands (Okinawa). Another IRP assistant area super- 
visor at the American consulate general, Singapore, supervised IRP 
activities in Australia, Burma, Cambodia, India, Laos, Malaya, West 
New Guinea, New Caledonia, North Borneo, Portuguese Timor, 
Sarawak, Singapore, Thailand, Timor, and Vietnam. Still another 
IRP assistant area supervisor at the American Embassy, Seoul, was 
responsible for investigative coverage in Korea. 

Investigations required in areas outside of IRP operational juris- 
diction, were conducted in the consular districts involved, under the 
direction of consular officers with the help of regional and resident 
security officers. The IRP headquarters staff in Washington directed 
investigations required in the Western Hemisphere and in the United 
States proper through the Department’s 21 security field officers. 
Preprocess procedure developed 

In consideration of the cost and the man-hours involved in con- 
ducting each investigation and preparing the written report, it was 
initially decided that the consular officer would make a preliminary 
determination of an alien’s prima facie eligibility to receive a visa, 
subsequent to obtaining a verified assurance and prior to submission 
of a request to IRP for investigation. Such requests were accom- 
panied by an executed copy of the preliminary questionnaire contain- 
ing comprehensive biographic and other data on the alien. The 
information contained in the questionnaire formed the basis for 
conducting the investigation. This procedure subsequently was 
amended in certain countries where the investigative potential ex- 
ceeded the number of assurances received at 7 capeenien The 
amended procedure, designated as ‘‘preprocess” ‘“‘preassurance”’ 
investigations, resulted in hastening the visa oleae process and 
involved the initiation of investigations in advance of the receipt of 
verified assurances. Preproc essed investigations normally applied 
only to those cases in which the applicant’s prima facie eligibility 
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had been established by the consular officer and when there was 
reason to believe that an assurance would be forthcoming. The 
‘“‘preprocess”’ procedure proved to be effective, particularly in program 
areas where lack of sufficient assurances and great numbers of appli- 
cants made the procedure desirable. 

IRP operations were in two phases—the liaison phase and the field 
investigative phase. Liaison activities in the field were conducted 
with official and unofficial sources, both foreign and American, from 
which information relating to applicants was obtained. In the 
United States liaison was established with United States Government 
agencies. Effective implementation of section 11 (a) involving in- 
vestigations regarding applicants’ histories and eligibility required 
that portions of many investigations be conducted in areas other 
than the consular district from which visa applications were made. 
Such “split investigations’ were conducted in accordance with 
established investigative criteria and security standards and reports 
of split investigations were incorporated into the final written report 
of each case. Split investigations, although commonplace in the 
United States, proved also to be effective in investigating visa appli- 
cants having multiple foreign residences, as evidenced by the sub- 
stantial number of cases in which disqualifying information was 
developed in areas of previous residence outside the consular districts 
from which visa applications were made. 

Report forms were devised and printed by IRP in order to facilitate 
the preparation and submission of investigative reports to consular 
officers. During the IRP planning stages, the Immigration Sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives agreed that such executed 
forms would be held to comply with the reports required by section 
11 (a). Moreover, they served to standardize reporting throughout 
the program, except in Germany and in Austria where the CIC used 
its own report forms. 

From time to time, IRP was called upon to conduct special investi- 
gations involving deportation cases of interest to the Immigration 
Service, visa fraud cases including attempted bribery, and visa 
applicants under the regular immigration program posing difficult 
problems to consular officers. 


Special measures for recent escapees 


It became evident early in the program that the national interest 
would be served by the admission into the United States of certain 
recent escapees from Communist and Communist-occupied countries 
since the act provided a means for admitting alien applicants of 
interest to the United States escapee program. In such cases the 
investigations required by section 11 (a) could not be conducted by 
normal investigative means behind the Iron and Bamboo Curtains 
for the 2-year period required by section 11 (d). It also was im- 
practical to obtain waivers from the Secretary of State and the 
Secretary of Defense in each of such cases pursuant to the proviso 
in section 11 (d). IRP, therefore, devised and established extraordi- 
nary investigative measures for reconstituting portions of personal 
histories of escapees, prior to their escape from behind the Iron and 
Bamboo Curtains. 

“Reconstructed history” procedures were necessarily complex. 
They resulted, nevertheless, in two accomplishments—the first of 
which was the successful completion of 6,993 investigations of this 
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type with consequent visa issuance to the majority of applicants who 
would not otherwise have been considered. Secondly, this IRP 
experience proved that personal background investigations could be 
conducted with a reasonable degree of success on persons who formerly 
resided behind the Iron or Bamboo Curtains. 

One of the most important IRP policies was concerned with insuring 
that investigations proved the innocence of visa applicants against 
whom false charges had been made. In a substantial number of 
cases, particularly in Italy and Hong Kong, applicants who had been 
initially deemed ineligible on the basis of prima facie evidence were 
subsequently found to have been unjustly maligned. This procedure 
made it possible for visas to be issued to such applicants who would 
otherwise have remained mandatorily excludable. 

In order to insure maximum objectivity in determining an appli- 
sant’s eligibility and admissibility on the basis of investigative 
findings, IRP did not evaluate its own investigations. Visa officers 
and immigration inspectors performed this function. 

Germany and Austria 

Initiation of program activities in Germany and Austria depended 
principally upon concluding arrangements with the Department of 
the Army. In June 1954, the Army specified, ‘“That the CIC in 
Germany and Austria will conduct personal background investiga- 
tions, the findings of which will provide the basis upon which the 
State Department may determine the eligibility for issuance of 
United States visas to immigrants originating in those countries.” 
In July 1954, sufficient funds were made available to the CIC to 
permit the initial hiring of local personnel. In the same month, the 
first IRP officers began to arrive in Austria. 

Given the predominant role of the United States Army in the Ger- 
man phase of the program, the function of IRP there was properly 
conceived as principally one of liaison with the Department and the 
CIC on one hand and the visa-issuing consulates at Frankfurt, 
Munich, Hamburg, and Berlin on the other. The initial flow of the 
work was intermittent and characterized principally by orphan 
cases. As Germany’s workload increased, the organization was 
divided into 5 branches, 4 of which corresponded to the visa-issuing 
consular districts of West Germany (Frankfurt, Hamburg, Munich, 
and Berlin), while the fifth was charged with the direction of liaison 
with agencies in the United States. 

Inasmuch as Germany was an occupied country, the CIC enjoyed 
operational freedom. It had not been necessary to conclude an 
agreement with the host government. Except for minor changes and 
amendments counseled by developing experience, the basic pattern 
of investigations remained the same in Germany for the life of the 
program. 

While operational freedom was not directly or immediately affected 
by the Federal Republic’s achievement of sovereignty on May 5, 
1955, the CIC was bound to take cognizance of the dev elopment. 
On June 23, 1955, a meeting was held between representatives of the 
West German Foreign Ministry and the American Embassy at 
Bonn, attended also by IRP and CIC officials. The purpose was to 
reacquaint West German Ministries with the requirements of the 
refugee program in order to obtain their full cooperation. 
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The German Federal Republic had earlier agreed to readmission 
certificates and to the view that the responsibility for determining 
ineligibility in order to avoid deportation proceedings was mutual. 
In a communication to the German authorities, the principal local 
agencies and record centers, of which more than 120 had been avail- 
able in the past as investigative sources to the CIC’s Refugee Screen- 
ing Division, were listed and reasons were given for their individual 
importance in establishing the positive identification of bona fide 
visa applicants whose ranks Soviet agents, Communist sympathizers 
and criminal elements had repeatedly attempted to infiltrate. 

Cooperation was obtained from the West German authorities and 
by the termination of the act, 79,233 investigations had been com- 
pleted of the 79,285 requested. 

Until the implementation of the Austrian Peace Treaty’s provision, 
the operation in Austria closely resembled that in Germany. An 
agreement with the voluntary agencies in Austria, similar to that 
made in Germany, permitting the direct submission of requests for 
‘‘preprocess” investigations to IRP, proved to be more effective than 
in Germany. This was attributed in part to the more highly central- 
ized operation in Austria where the consulate, [RP and the refugee 
screening branch of CIC were located in closer proximity. The 
geographic area involved was also smaller and voluntary agency field 
offices were staffed and equipped for their task. Moreover, voluntary 
agency representatives in Austria assisted applicants in filling out 
questionnaires containing comprehensive data which were used as the 
basis for conducting the investigation, whereas in Germany, voluntary 
agency representatives merely submitted a name to IRP from their 
files accompanied by a minimum of identifying data. 

In Austria the utilization of local investigative personnel by the CIC 
presented a problem due to the initial lack of qualified candidates for 
these positions. In order to resolve this, the CIC employed, in a 
temporary training status, personnel deemed to be basically qualified 
and subjected them to intensive training. 

The security clearance of local employees—both investigative and 
clerical—constituted as great a problem in Austria as elsewhere. Con- 
sequently, in the initial phase, it became necessary to use temporary 
clearances. The time required for completing security clearances for 
local employees in Austria usually averaged over 3 months and the 
granting of temporary clearances naturally increased the turnover of 
personnel, since a certain percentage were eventually denied final 
clearance. 

An additional delaying factor was the high turnover of American 
clerical help due to the large number of Army wives who tendered their 
resignations when their husbands were redeployed. Because of these 
and related administrative problems, a backlog in investigations de- 
veloped during the initial phase and although subsequently decreased 
it was not until October 1955, that case processing became current. 

No significant change occurred in the staffing pattern in Austria 
until July 1955, when in anticipation of the CIC’s cessation of opera- 
tions on September 1, the transfer to [RP of CIC civilian personnal— 
both American and local—was initiated. The new staffing in Austria 
involved considerably fewer personnel than the combined total pre- 
viously employed by both the CIC and IRP. This reduction was 
attributable to the fact that the operation had already been set up, 
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that the estimate of the number of investigations required had been 
amended to a lower figure, and to the discontinuance of certain dupli- 
cating functions necessarily inherent in coordinating the activities of 
two separate organizations for accomplishment of the same mission. 

The investigative suboffices established by the CIC at Linz and 
Vienna in July, Klagenfurt in September, and Graz and Innsbruck 
in October 1954, were kept in operation by IRP. Previously estab- 
lished resident agent posts at Wels, Gmunden, Styr, and Braunau 
were also kept in operation. 

As had been the case in West Germany prior to its restoration of 
sovereignty, no agreement had been negotiated with local authorities 
covering investigations in Austria in view of prerogatives contained in 
the control agreement between Austria and the Allied Powers (United 
States, Great Britain, France, and the Soviet Union). It was, how- 
ever, necessary for the Army to secure permission from the British 
and French to establish field offices in their zones. Such permission 
was readily granted, subject to guaranties that CIC operations would 
be strictly limited to refugee screening activities, that all contacts with 
local Austrian officials would be channeled through the offices of the 
British and French forces, and that the operations should be entirely 
civilian in character. 

In anticipation of the effective date of the Austrian Peace Treaty on 
July 23, 1955, American program and Embassy officials obtained in 
June an agreement from the Austrian authorities which, with minor 
limitations, permitted the continuation of the existing investigative 
modus operandi. The CIC, however, was excluded from the new 
phase of IRP operations once the United States Army withdrew. 
The classified minimum scope of the investigations, as formerly 
agreed upon between the Army and IRP and instituted by CIC on 
July 1, 1954, also remained the same. In part, because of the transfer 
of French and British records from Austria, methods were instituted 
to supplement these Allied sources of information. Other changes 
which experience had proved practicable were also made, with a 
consequent gain in the speed with which field investigations were 
completed. 

In Austria, IRP obtained questionable information of a not neces- 
sarily disqualifying nature in 24 percent of its visa applicant investi- 
gations. Sources of such information were of locally derived origin in 
at least 81 percent of such cases. By the termination date of the 
act, 21,830 of the 21,831 requests for investigation in Austria were 
completed. 


Greece 


Elements required for the successful initiation and completion of the 
IRP program were available in Greece more than in any other area. 
Registrants for immigration to the United States numbered many 
times more than the 17,000 visas allotted. The relationship between 
the Greek and American Governments was the best possible, thereby 
insuring complete cooperation between ministries, security and police 
agencies of the Greek Government, and IRP in that country. 

The IRP, Athens, office was set up at the American Embassy in 
February 1954, and operations in Salonika were begun in April of the 
same year. Investigators in Greece, who for the most part consisted 
of bilingual Americans of Greek ancestry, established a fine working 
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relationship at all governmental levels. The excellence of coordina- 
tion and degree of cooperation were reflected in the quality of the 
investigative reports prepared and submitted upon each visa applicant 
above the age of 16. In all cases where investigation revealed 
derogatory, conflicting or unresolved information of any sort, inter- 
views were conducted to obtain complete clarifying evidence. 

Of the 2,754 investigations completed by IRP, Salonika, by Decem- 
ber 31, 1955, 638 resulted in the development of questionable, but not 
necessarily visa-excluding information. Of these, 406 were refused 
visas on the basis of information developed by investigations, 129 of 
which were rejections for Communist affiliations. In the same period, 
approximately 21 percent of the approximately 16,400 cases investi- 
gated by IRP, Athens, were found to contain disqualify ing information 
of a criminal, ‘moral, political, medical or other nature. 

Noting the many misconceptions concerning the refugee relief 
program prevalent during its initial stages in Greece, the IRP country 
chief on April 5, 1956, completed a detailed question-and-answer 
pamphlet in the Greek language for distribution throughout the 
country. Copies were given to prospective immigrants prior to their 
interviews at IRP field offices. Utilizing descriptive, hypothetical 
situations to illustrate both grounds of eligibility and ineligibility, the 
pamphlet proved of value in publicizing ‘the program’s mission. In 
the same respect valuable assistance was received from the United 
States Information Service. 

Investigators were given lectures on advanced interviewing tech- 
niques as well as briefings on the country’s recent political history 
and current events. In order to reduce to a minimum any possibility 
of official American acceptance of fraudulent claims to refugee status 
made by visa applicants, IRP, in addition, instituted research studies 
on those sections of the country which had suffered damage during 
military or guerrilla ne or as a result of such natural disasters 
as the earthquake of 1953. Official Greek Government sources and 
field inspections were utilized in the project and lists were compiled 
of the extent of damage sustained by individual villages. Staff 
studies were prepared on organizations in which past or present 
membership by prospective immigrants was considered inimical to 
the best interests of the United States. Information contained in the 
above and related studies was made available to IRP investigators 
for use in interviewing applicants. This type of groundwork proved 
of special value in escapee cases. Of 160 escapee cases completed by 
Athens in March 1956, more than one-third contained derogatory or 
disqualifying information. 

The extent of IRP activity in Greece is indicated by the fact that 
from March 1954 to January 31, 1956, United States investigators in 
Athens accumulated 7,933 hours of overtime and traveled 450,386 
miles in the course of their duties. Travel included 380,000 miles by 
automobile, 31,000 by vessel, 34,000 by plane, 3,000 on foot, and 
2,000 by animal. 

Two serious difficulties which would have slowed down less hardy 
or less dedicated men than the United States investigators in Greece 
beset the program from start to finish. The first of these had to do 
with transportation and accommodations. Investigators often trav- 
eled by donkey or by foot in remote areas of the country and slept 
outdoors in sleeping packs because of a lack of public shelter. The 
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second difficulty had to do with endemic disease. Some of the United 
States investigators who traveled out of Athens or Salonika in the 
course of their official responsibilities were afflicted by amebic 
dysentery and/or infectious hepatitis. The same was true with other 
Americans. Despite these and other adverse factors, morale and 

roduction in Greece remained high. In the period March 1954 to 
January 31, 1956, the United States investigators, in addition to 
devoting vast numbers of overtime hours, voluntarily forfeited most 
of annual leave accrued; 90 percent of all the annual leave accrued by 
the United States investigators between March 1954 and April 1956 
was never utilized in order that necessary work quotas be met. 

By July 1956, Athens alone had submitted to the Visa Section more 
investigative reports than required for the full quota for Greek visas 
allotted by the act. Together, Athens and Salonika conducted a 
total of 24,208 investigations and suspended action on 4,181 in various 
stages of development. As in Italy, where at the close of the program 
action was suspended on almost 28,000 cases in various phases of visa 
and investigative processing, considerable resentment resulted on the 
part of prospective immigrants, many of whom had liquidated what- 
ever assets they possessed in anticipation of their eventual departure 
for the United States. It is emphasized that such applicants acted 
entirely on their own initiative or on the advice of persons not con- 
nected in any way with the American Government. 

Despite the fact that the Athens consul general did his best to dis- 
courage false hopes among prospective immigrants over the possibility 
of their being processed in time to qualify for visas under the act, his 
efforts in that direction generally met with little success. On June 1, 
1956, a Foreign Service inspector warned in his report on the pro- 
gram’s operations in Greece, that: 

While there is much satisfaction now over the success so far achieved, I believe 
a warning is in order; we are faced with a great volume of resentment which is cer- 
tain to come from disappointed applicants. There are many who, though their 
assurances are already in hand and their cases have already been submitted for 
investigation, have little hope of qualifying before the numbers run out. * * * I 
have asked our consular officers to use every occasion to warn the last comers that 
their chances might be slim, but such a warning often does not take effect with a 
person who has built his hopes on an assurance or a petition already in the hands 
of the Embassy a year before the act expires. * * * 

It is perhaps not an overstatement so say that much of the good will 
engendered toward the United States by the refugee relief program was 
dissipated at its very end in Greece by the continuation of investiga- 
tions beyond the number needed. In the main, the continuation was 
the result of statistical projection based on apparent requirements, but 
to a certain extent it was also the result of the impossibility to assess 
adequately whether or not the Congress would extend the act as 
seemed to be desired in certain legislative quarters. Executive sym- 
pathy for similar action had been voiced by President Eisenhower in 
his 1956 state of the Union message in which it was requested that 
“thousands of unfilled openings’? from Germany and Austria ‘be 
distributed to Greece and Italy and to escapees from behind the Iron 
Curtain.”’ Subsequently (in May 1956), the Administrator had 
testified in favor of allocating an additional 10,000 visas to Greece. 
For this reason, it was deemed less expensive in the long run to permit 
the continued field operation of the program in both Greece and Italy 
for an additional period of time until the will of the Congress had been 
clearly manifested. 
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By the close of the program, IRP, Greece, successfully completed 
24,218 of the 28,311 investigations requested of it. 

Ttaiy 

Italy was allotted the second largest number of visas. The first of 
these was issued.at Naples on December 4, 1953, in a ceremony 
attended by Clare Boothe Luce, American Ambassador to Italy, and 
Mr. Scott McLeod, Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act. 

The first IRP investigator arrived in Naples on November 7, 1953, 
and the IRP country chief arrived at the American Embassy in Rome 
on February 2, 1954. Offices were subsequently opened at Genoa in 
February and at Palermo in March 1954. Trieste, the last IRP office 
established in Italy, was opened in late March 1955. 

Originally, estimated investigative workloads and staffing plans 
called for Naples to be the site of the largest Italian IRP operation, 
followed by Genoa and Palermo in that order. Consideration was 
also given to the establishment of suboffices at Venice, Florence, 
Milan, and Catania. As matters turned out, however, Naples re- 
mained not only the largest operation in Italy, but eventually became 
the largest IRP post in the world. By April 1954, Palermo had 
evolved as the second largest operation in Italy in view of the large 
number of Sicilians qualified for preference status; by December 19: 5A, 
the Palermo consulate general was issuing 25 percent of all program 
visas in Italy, and the combined number of investigations conducted 
by Naples and Palermo was approximately 76 percent. It never 
became necessary to open the suboffices at Venice, Florence, Milan, 
and Catania. 

In Italy, regional diversities, conditioned by historical, economic, 
and sociological developments, were prevalent. It was found neces- 
sary for IRP to conduct its mission at each new post with emphasis on 
regional diversity as well as problems common to the operation as a 
whole. Staff studies showed possible relationships between such 
factors and the excludability provisions of section 212 (a). Certain 
provinces known to be particularly sympathetic to the Communist 
cause became the subject of study, and prospective immigrants 
applying for visas from these provine es were screened with intensity 
with respect to section 212 (a) (27), (28), and (29) of the Immigr ation 
and Nationality Act. The same is as of those provinces whic h, on 
the basis of officially published Italian statistics, seemed to be addicted 
to criminal activity in any of its multiple forms. 

Direct cooperation received from local authorities was good and, as 
in Greece, was probably due, in part, to the ease with which bilingual 
American investigators were able to establish friendly rapport. The 
obtaining of vital ‘documents such as military-service records, however, 
often took an applicant as long as 24 months. Again, as in the case 
of Greece, most of the initial officer staff in Italy consisted of investi- 
gator trainees, and the development of their professional potential was 
initiated under the supervision of senior officers. Weekly staff 
meetings, in which current needs and improved interviewing tech- 
niques were discussed, became established practice at posts such as 
Genoa, Naples, and Trieste. 

That the investigative phase was a success in Italy is evident from 
the fact that, as mentioned elsewhere, it accomplished its mission long 
before the target date of December 31, 1956. By the end of the pro- 
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gram, IRP Italy had conducted 77,729 of the 94,823 investigations 
requested. Of these last, more than 18,000 were refugees and 3,500 
were escapees, for which category the visa-rejection rate at Naples 
was over 40 percent; 544 cases were of orphans, and the remainder 
were all preference cases. Of the escapee cases, 473 were of the 
reconstructed-history type. 

The proportion of the derogatory cases in Italy remained more or 
less constant until the end of the program, as did the flow of denuncia- 
tory anonymous letters which characterized the overall operation, 
especially in the southern and insular part of the country. The 
charges contained in all such denunciations were investigated and,-in 
the majority of cases, were found to have no basis. A number, 
however, were valuable in that fresh leads were furnished investigators 
for consequent development in dubious cases where no conclusions 
based on facts had been possible. For example, when it was charged 
that a visa applicant had, many years earlier, been convicted of a 
crime for which he was later amnestied, the first thing done was to 
mail the interested party an official letter requesting his submission 
of a trial record. Such trial transcripts were often received, while in 
other cases denials and protestations of innocence made it imperative 
to conduct further investigations. 

As in France, Greece, Lebanon, Iran, and elsewhere, one of the 
severe problems which confronted IRP investigators in Italy was the 
embodiment in that nation’s penal code of an elaborate system of 
amnesties and rehabilitations which differed markedly from American 
juridical practice and legal traditions. Under the Italian system, 
amnesties could be granted for either criminal or political offenses. 
Amnesties granted in the first instances were usually on an individual 
basis, while those conferred in the second instance were usually col- 
lective. On certain occasions, such as the accession to office of Presi- 
dent Gronchi on April 30, 1955, a liberal general amnesty was decreed 
for prisoners of all types. ‘Thousands were released from jails all over 
the country. 

Under Italian law, amnestied persons are, after a period of time, 
restored to full civil rights and are entitled to have their penal record 
certificate stamped negative. Inasmuch as one of the numerous docu- 
ments required of each visa applic ant above the age of 14 was a penal- 
record certificate, IRP, Italy, soon discounted all such documents as 
unreliable insofar as they were supposed to reflect police records. 
Instances occurred in which visa applicants submitting negatively 
stamped certificates were found to have serious criminal backgrounds 
which rendered them excludable from the United States. 

Post-World War II political amnesties were of interest to investi- 
gators since they often involved large numbers of people who had 
been grouped together in collective actions of a subversive sort, such as 
partisan outrages committed after Italy’s liberation. Trial trans- 
scripts in such cases might, as in instances of criminal conspiracy, 
contain the names of defendants among which those of other visa 
applicants from the same town or district ‘might be found. From such 
records, lists of names were compiled for future operational use. 
Previously, similar lists of political and criminal undesirables were 
prepared ‘by consular officers, usually from current newspapers and 
other public sources. By these and other special techniques, IRP, 
Italy, was able to accomplish its mission successfully. 
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The Netherlands, Belgium, and Luxembourg 

The Dutch ethnic allotment of visas equaled that of the special 
Greek allocation. It was not until January 20, 1954, however, that 
the Netherlands Government announced its readiness to issue certifi- 


cates of readmission. Dutch officials made it clear at the time that - 


their willingness to agree was, in part, based on the plight of approxi- 
mately 12,000 Dutch victims of recent floods who at that time had 
not yet been resettled. Paradoxically, however, these very same 
victims proved reluctant to immigrate to the United States. During a 
conference at the Ministry for Foreign Affairs, The Hague, on Feb- 
ruary 23, 1954, representatives of the Netherlands Government and the 
United States came to an agreement. over basic procedures, including 
investigative, to be used in implementing provisions of the Refugee 
Relief Act in Holland. 

The agreement between the Royal Netherlands Government and the 
United States provided for fullest cooperation of the Netherlands 
Emigration Service (NES) in the conduct of investigations through 
the facilities of its 315 field offices. Under provisions of the agree- 
ment it was the function of the NES to issue certificates attesting to 
the fact that an applicant had been displaced from his usual place of 
abode by (a) military operations in the Netherlands during World 
War IT, (6) developments in Indonesia, and (c) the 1953 floods. It 
was also the function of NES to certify that an applicant was not 
permanently established insofar as his current residence and employ- 
ment were concerned. 

The American consulate at Rotterdam was designated as the post 
to process all visa applications in the Netherlands. The Embassy at 
The Hague was designated as the site for the IRP country chief’s 
office, who arrived there on March 3, 1954. First visas at Rotterdam 
were presented to the applicants by Administrator Scott McLeod 
on May 14, 1954. 

Operational procedures for the Netherlands were similar to those 
employed in Italy, but, whereas in the latter country no problem ex- 
isted in obtaining assurances from the United States for prospective 
emigrants, the same was not true in the case of the Dutch. Still 
another impediment to rapid progress during the first 16 months was 
the difficulty experienced by visa officers in qualifying applicants as 
refugees. This factor retarded the processing of applications which, 
in turn, resulted in only a small number of cases being referred for 
investigation. This interpretive obstruction was overcome by July 
1955, but did not help to increase the assurance rate for Netherlands 
applicants. A severe deficiency of assurances, therefore, continued 
throughout 1955 and well into 1956. It was only after the Roval 
Dutch Government agreed to begin paying voluntary agencies $25 for 
each assurance received that the situation began to improve. From 
the inception of operations until December 1956, IRP, Netherlands, 
completed 18,158 investigations of 18,520 requested. 

In August 1954, IRP, Belgium, and IRP, Luxembourg, opened 
headquarters in Antwerp, in anticipation of having to conduct 4,000 
investigations on visa applicants in that area. As in Germany, 
Austria, Great Britain, France, and Scandinavia, but possibly to a 
lesser extent than in Italy and Greece, the examination of all avail- 
able documentation presented an important aspect of the investiga- 
tive phase in Antwerp, since, in the case of most visa applicants, 
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available documents did not go beyond the period of arrival in Belgium 
or Luxembourg. Changes of name, identity, and other vital sta- 
tistics, without due process of law, were the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. This was particularly true of former Russian nationals and 
ex-members of the Vasalov army who had, at the end of World War 
II, destroyed most or all identification papers and assumed new 
identities in order to avoid repatriation and probable execution. In 
many such cases, no visa action could be taken. 

The overall degree of cooperation received from the host govern- 
ments was good, with the Grand Duchy enjoying the distinction of 
being the only country which issued its prospective emigrants two 
certificates of readmission since all United States visas for Luxem- 
bourg residents were issued in Belgium. 

Of the 10,000 4 (a) (3) visas allotted under the act, 2,120 were 
allotted to Belgium and Luxembourg—hardly sufficient to meet the 
demand for visas from these 2 countries. Of the 4,298 investigations 
requested, 3,264 were completed by the cessation of operations. 
Scandinavia 

In June 1955, Copenhagen was designated program headquarters 
for Scandinavia. Suboffices were opened at Géteborg and Stock- 
holm and a temporary office in Oslo was maintained from October 
1955 to January 1956. Operations in Denmark were similar to those 
in Norway and both host governments gave evidence of welcoming 
the opportunity to reduce the number of permanent resident for- 
eigners. The caliber of refugees in Sweden was high, all of the appli- 
cants consisting of Balts, Estonians, Lithuanians, and Latvians— 
who in the main had resided in Sweden for as long as 11 years and had 
excellent records there despite their refusal to become Swedish citi- 
zens. Sweden was not eager to lose such people and perhaps for this 
reason the degree of cooperation received Seis local authorities there 
was somewhat retarded. Swedish acquiescence on July 2, 1955, fol- 
lowed earlier agreements between her sister Scandinavian States and 
Washington. 

The operation in Scandinavia was a small one. By the end of the 
program, 5 visas were issued to or phans 1 in Helsinki, while 47 (3 below 
the allotted 50) were issued in C openhagen to persons possessing a 
variety of skills. Enea mechanics, and one young physician 
were among these. The Copenhagen staff also handled the entire 
operation in Norway and all 50 allotted visas were issued there, while 
508 were granted in Sweden. In the last country, 622 investigations 
were completed under fairly restrictive, but still adequate, security 
screening conditions. In the Swedish operation, 28 visas were denied 
on medical grounds and 88 on the basis of inadequate documentation, 
France and Great Britain 

Under section 4 (a) (4) special provisions had been made for former 
members of the Polish Republie’s armed forces who had fought in 
World War IT in Italy and elsewhere and who, subsequent to hostili- 
ties, had chosen exile in Britain rather than return to their Soviet- 
dominated homeland. Two thousand visas were set aside for such 
refugees, mostly former members of the Anders army who had been 
honorably discharged and who, although resident in the British Isles 
at the time of the act’s passage, had not acquired United Kingdom 
citizenship. 
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Because of British interpretation, only those Polish veterans who 
had served under British command were considered eligible to receive 
certificates of readmission. This was not, of course, the intent of the 
act, since it made no mention that the visa applicant had to have 
served under British command. On account of this interpretation, 
many Polish veterans who had been bona fide members of the Polish 
forces under French command, or had instead been members of the 
Polish home army (which was duly recognized, supported, and paid 
by the British) were unable to qualify for a visa. The same ruling 
applied to former Polish soldiers residing in the British Isles who had 
been taken prisoners by the Germans in the earliest days of the war 
and subsequently spent considerable time in prisons and camps. 
Misinterpretive as the British action may have been in reference to 
American intent, the fact remains that by limiting eligible visa appli- 
cants to those who had served directly under British command, full 
security screening was facilitated for the London staff. In this 
respect British authorities were cooperative. 

A small number of former Polish and other Iron Curtain nationals, 
including orphans, were also processed in Lisbon after the Portuguese 
Government agreed to the issuance of readmission certificates on 
July 14, 1955. In all, 25 visas were issued at Lisbon, 1 at Oporto 
and 5 at Ponta Delgada. Of the 31 visas issued in Portugal, 11 were 
to orphans. All 14 visas issued at Madrid, Spain, and the 5 issued at 
Bilboa, were to orphans. 

By the end of March 1956, 125 investigations were terminated by 
IRP, London. Of these, 105 were for lack of sustained interest on the 
part of the applicants. As in Italy, Greece, and elsewhere, similar 
instances of lagging interest in emigrating to the United States were 
based on family considerations, such as dislike to leave an aged parent 
or daughter just turned 21 and with no marriage prospects, behind and 
unattended. Many eligible persons throughout the world did not 
apply for visas because of not wanting to break up their families. In 
this respect, the law, intended as a humanitarian measure, became an 
incomprehensible mystery to many potential applicants in the United 
Kingdom and elsewhere. 

IRP, Paris, commenced limited operations on July 15, 1954, and 
due to an initial shortage of personnel made slow headway until 
August 1955. In the meantime, a suboffice was opened in Marseilles, 
while cases in Bordeaux were handled on a mobile basis from Paris. 
Of the 1,048 cases completed in France as of December 30, 1955, 165 
contained derogatory information of a not necessarily visa-excluding 
nature. By the end of the program, IRP, France, had conducted 
4,972 of the 5,938 requests for investigation received; while London 
concluded 2,492 of the 2,983 investigation requests received by it. 

In Paris and elsewhere, screening officers were of assistance to local 
United States public health officers in the reconstruction of an appli- 
cant’s medical history. Military service records which each adult 
male applicant had to furnish in Italy, Greece, and elsewhere were 
helpful in revealing information of medical interest, such as histories 
of epilepsy or tuberculosis. Investigators detected signs of emotional 
disturbances in applicants during interviews and received later con- 
firmation of their suspicions from the American doctors to whom such 
information was conveyed. ‘Training in similar detection work was 
provided in part through special medical films and accompanying 
lectures provided by the United States Public Health Service. 
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Near East 


IRP, Near East, was the last area activated under the program. 
Organized in early 1955, it covered operations in Lebanon, Jordan, 
Turkey, Iran, Kuwait, and Egypt through offices in Beirut, ‘Amman, 
Istanbul, and Teheran. Operations in Kuwait and Egypt were 
handled through Beirut on a mobile basis. Because of nonagreement 
to the issuance of certificates of readmission, Saudi Arabia, Syria, and 
Iraq remained outside the program. 

As a result of the type of work, the wide area covered and the inade- 
quacy of lateral communications, IRP, Near East, evolved into a 
chain of semiautonomous field offices. Despite the geographic and 
ethnographic particularities, a certain uniformity of procedures and 
organization was successfully maintained. Adaption to local idio- 
syncracies and fluctuating political situations was accomplished 
without relaxing stringent security standards. 

Two distinct categories of “refugees” came within the Scope of the 
act in the Near East. Applicants qualifying as “escapees” were 
processed exclusively in Turkey and Iran, while activity in Jordan 
and Lebanon was limited to “Palestinian refugees” as prescribed by 
section 4 (a) (14). It was only because of no covering provision in 
the act, however, that a substantial number of otherwise qualified 
escapees in Jordan and Lebanon were excluded from consideration 
under the escapee provisions. As in the case of Rotterdam, the 
program’s operations in the Near East were hampered by a lack of 
sponsor assurances and, to a lesser extent, by the reluctance of the 
member States of the Arab League to encourage the emigration of 
Palestine refugees. 

Fine cooperation was furnished by the Turkish authorities in the 
investigative processing of principally Bulgarian escapees. As in the 
case of escapees in Greece, many of the cases processed in Turkey 
involved Bulgarian nationals. The checking and verification of 
documents in all such cases was difficult and not the least reason for 
this was the difference between the Julian and Gregorian calendars ” 
and sometimes either or both of these documents with the Moslem 
calendar." Because of the fact that many of the escapees had 
westernized their names from the Cyrillic or Greek alphabets, it was 
necessary to check every possible spelling variation of both proper and 
placenames. In ethnic Bulgarian visa applicants, additional obstacles 
were presented by the fact that family names could undergo changes 
every generation. Thus, a Bulgarian applicant whose first name was 
Dinko, whose father’s name was Ivan, and whose grandfather had 
been christened Stanko, was known as Dinko Ivanof (son of Ivan) 
Stankof (son of Stanko). If Dinko, in turn, had a son named Ivan, 
the latter would be known as Ivan Dinkof Ivanof with the Stankof 
surname of his great grandfather being dropped. A daughter of the 
same Dinko, on the other hand, would call herself by her Christian 
name, followed by the surnames Dinkova Ivanova and upon marriage 
would replace these last by her husband’s first and second names in 
feminine form. Such unusual local customs influencing identification 
hampered investigative procedures. 

On January 11, 1955, the Royal Iranian Government announced its 
intent to issue certificates of readmission to all applicants granted 

10 Thirteen days. 


11 The current Moslem year is 1376 so that the difference between the Moslem and Christian calendars 
is 581 years. 
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visas in Iran. On October 24, 1955, Teheran began its operation and 
by the end of the program completed 233 complex investigations. All 
told, 3,664 of the 3,691 investigations requested in the Near East were 
concluded. 


Far East 


Delay in satisfactory negotiations for reentry certification and other 
intergovernmental procedures delayed operations in the Far East until 
July 1954. Thereafter, operations necessary to complete the investi- 
gations required to issue the 7,000 visas authorized for the Far East 
by section 4 (a) (11), (12), and (13) developed rapidly. In addition, 
2,108 orphan visa numbers were allotted to the Far East from the 
4,000 authorized. 

The first investigators reached Tokyo and Taipei in the middle of 
July 1954, Hong Kong on August 11, and Seoul in September of the 
same year. Staffed on a tempor ary basis in January 1955, Singapore 
was made permanent in February and operations were begun in 
Manila in July 1955. Manila, however, was closed on November 8 
1955, since the number of registered applicants did not justify the 
maintenance of separate offices. IRP coverage of the Philippines was 
then handled from Taipei. 

Even before Hong Kong was able to commence operations, 366 
verified assurances had been received there, along with 2,500 visa 
applications from principal registrants affecting a total of 5,024 indi- 
viduals. By January 1955, the number of assurances in the British 
Crown Colony had amounted to approximately 900. 

More so than in any other part of the world, difficulty was encoun- 
tered by American authorities in obtaining agreement from various 
sovereign powers in the Far East to the issuance of certificates of 
readmission. Agreements were reached with the Crown Colony at 
Hong Kong on September 30, 1954 (this agreement was not satis- 
factory and had to be revised in December) and with the Portugese 
authorities at Macau on July 18, 1955. The Chinese Government at 
Taipei initially sought to issue certificates of readmission valid for 
only 18 months, but this proposal was deemed unacceptable under 
the provisions of section 7 (d). 

By January of 1955, however, a satisfactory agreement was made 
with the Chinese Government. The Government of Indonesia, on the 
other hand, declined to agree on issuance of certificates of readmission 
except on a limited ad hoc basis. In all, the Indonesian Government 
issued four certificates of readmission an a qualified Chinese 
family to migrate under section 4 (a) (13). This, however, was a 
special instance, since the principal applicant had faithfully served 
the Indonesian Government in one of its national universities. Other 
Chinese applicants processed in Indonesia under section 4 (a) (13) 
were forced to incur the additional expense of traveling to Taiwan in 
order to make formal visa applications and be assured of certificates 
of readmission. 

The first refugee program visa issued in Hong Kong was to an 
orphan. The first visa issued at the same post under section 4 (a) 
(11) was issued on September 16, 1954, and under section 4 (a) (12) 
on the following day. It was not until February 21, 1955, however, 
that the first visa was issued to an ethnic Chinese bearer of an endorsed 
passport, as provided for in section 4 (a) (13). 
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By December 31, 1954, 10 investigators were on duty in the Far 
East, a few having arrived each month. Only 210 visas had been 
issued, the majority of which were under the orphan provisions. One 

ear later on December 31, 1955, visas had been issued in the Far 
ast to 2,503 individuals. By the same date, 1,620 investigations 
had been completed and 1,086 visas had been issued at Hong Kong. 

Although the Chinese authorities in the early stages of the program 
were not, for internal policy reasons, enthusiastic about the aims of 
the act, they subsequently cooperated with the program coordinator 
in implementation of its security provisions. The Chinese Govern- 
ment maintained effective control over potentially qualified refugees 
in its own interest by screening all applicants prior to issuance of 
passports, exit permits, and certificates of readmission. The local 
authorities instituted complex procedures and required comprehensive 
information from those prospective immigrants who sought to obtain 
endorsed passports for qualifications under section 4 (a) (13). Even- 
tually, however, the Chinese Government eased its requirements so 
that by the end ‘of 1955, 163 of the 200 visas issued in Taipei by that 
date were 4 (a) (13) visas. 

The area covered by the office at Singapore was extensive, incor- 

orating as it did the Crown Colony of Singapore, the Malayan 
ee a British Borneo, Brunei, and Sarawak. In addition, the 
operational jurisdiction if IRP, Singapore, also included South Viet- 
nam, Laos, Cambodia, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, West New 
Guinea, Portuguese Timor, India, Ceylon, and Australia. Al- 
though initially amenable to the idea, “Thailand and South Vietnam 
delayed action on granting certificates of readmission toward the 
close of the program. Difficulties of the same order also developed in 
the Federation of Malaya on account of local immigration laws, 
which forbade the extension of reentry privileges to persons living 
in the area under expired temporary residence permits. Similar prob- 
lems also arose in Sarawak and North Borneo, but were resolved 
there with relative ease. In part, at least, these difficulties appear 
to have stemmed from the fact that most of the qualified applicants 
in the area had originated on the China mainland and, as such, held 
little status with or sympathy from the local governments. In all, 
143 investigations were completed within the wide jurisdictional area 
of Singapore. 

In addition to the other problems common to all IRP offices in 
the Far East, Tokyo had to contend with difficulties peculiar to its 
own area. Outstanding was the fact that Korea had for many years 
been administratively a part of Japan and thousands of Koreans had 
gone to the island nation to establish residence. There they had 
been divided by the Japanese into North and South Koreans for 
purposes of registry. 

There was also a large Chinese minority in Japan, many of whom 
were qualified as refuge ‘es since they had fled from their native land 
in the face of the Communist invasion. There were also orphans of 
mixed ancestry in Japan as a result of the occupation, whose mothers 
and guardians had expressed willingness to relinquish their children 
for adoption. Flood victims, in the southern prefectures, likewise 
expressed interest in emigrating to the United States. These were 
in addition to Japanese repatriates from Manchuria and Korea who 
were outside of their usual place of abode. 
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According to section 4 (a) (13), all Chinese passports had to be en- 
dorsed by the Chinese Nationalist Government or their authorized 
representative abroad, and the Chinese Embassy at Tokyo made it 
clear that it lacked such power. The Japanese Government, on the 
other hand, originally agreed to provide all qualified refugees with 
passports and certificates of readmission. It later balked in issuing 
such certificates to alien residents within its borders, thereby dis- 
qualifying Chinese, White Russians and Korean applic ants. The 
Republic of Korea adopted the same stand by refusing to grant read- 
mission certificates to any alien resident seeking to go abroad as a 
refugee emigrant. The Korean provision affected both Chinese and 
non-Asiatic refugees. Later both countries issued all of the required 
documents to the limited number of applicants involved. The 
Chinese Government at Taipei, however, had to guarantee readmis- 
sion to Taiwan recipients of Chinese visas before either the Japanese 
or Korean Government would issue readmission certificates to Chinese 
applicants in the two countries. 

Field investigation in the Far East entailed the interviewing of 
neighbors, employees, leads, and other sources less subject to an 
applicant’s control than his given references. By far the most effec- 
tive liaison for the areas was established with the Chinese Nationalist 
authorities. For the first year, however, IRP in the Far East suffered 
notably from a lack of qualified personnel. 

In each consulate there was a continuing and mutually beneficial 
exchange of investigative information between the regular or career 
consular personnel and program investigators. Regular program visa 
officers stationed in the area were generally agreed on the desirability 
and value of full field investigations on all visa applicants. Such in- 
vestigations when conducted by qualified personnel enabled the visa 
officer to do a much greater volume of work with more confidence in 
the accuracy of his “decisions, especially where visa denials were 
necessary. 

The percentage of visa fraud cases was high in Hong Kong and issu- 
ance there of 3,695 visas to applicants under RRA helped not only to 
relieve immigration pressures, but also helped to diminish the activi- 
ties of professional racketeers connected with visa fraud activities. 
The elimination of undeserving applicants by a increased 
the chances of deserving people in the area for visas. On the other 
hand, IRP investigators were not infrequently able to disc over evi- 
dence of the falsity of standing charges previously made agains. an 
applicant and known to our visa issuance officers. In not a few such 
instances applicants would have been mandatorily excludable from 
the United States had not IRP been able to prove their innocence. 

Of benefit to a number of future visa recipients in Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Taipei, and elsewhere in the Far East, will be the. already 
existent reports of investigation identifying those members of their 
family who did not accompany them to the United States under the 
program. In the past, attempts at fraudulent entry have been so 
widespread that any Chinese emigrant who became an American citi- 
zen was automaticlly suspect when in sending for his family it de- 
veloped almost inevitably that there was a heavy preponderance of 
males in its composition. A thorough investigative report establish- 
ing the actual presence of a family, or other relationship at a time 
when a family member emigrated, will doubtless relieve later appli- 
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cants of the heavy burden of proof. In addition, American authori- 
ties passing on the case will have an excellent basis for any further 
inquiries they may wish to make. 

That the refugee relief program in the Far East was a success is 
beyond question. The IRP phase was completed on schedule with a 
final total of 8,006 visas issued, plus an additional 711 orphans who 
were admitted as parolees after all numbers under section 5 (a) 
became exhausted—making a final total of 8,719 refugees and orphans 
admitted to the United States from the Far East under the act. All 
told, 11,482 of the 13,483 requests for investigation received in the 
Far East were successfully completed. 

Results and appraisals of investigations 

During the course of the program 276,999 investigations were 
requested on visa applicants and 250,960 investigations were com- 
pleted by the termination date; 7,081 reconstruction history investi- 
gations were requested and 6,993 were completed; 16,006 investiga- 
tions were requested on the visa applicants endorsed by the United 
States escapee program— 14,154 of these investigations were completed. 

The average investigative man-hours per investigation were 10.575 
hours per case. (This factor represents man-hours by United States 
and local staff.) 

The ratio of investigations conducted to visas issued was 1.25. 

The percentage of [RP reports containing information of interest to 
other United States security agencies was 17.5. 


ASSURANCES ” 


One of the principal requirements for the issuance of a visa under 
the Refugee Relief Act was the submission of an assurance for each 
refugee made by an American citizen guaranteeing housing, employ- 
ment and support. 

It would be difficult to exaggerate the importance to the success of 
the act of the role played by American citizen sponsors in giving 
assurances that a refugee would have (1) suitable employment with- 
out displacing someone, (2) housing without displacing someone, and 
(3) evidence that he would not beome a public charge. It was realized 
by the Administrator at the outset that the success or failure of the 
refugee relief program would in a large sense be dependent on the 
number of assurances received. 


For convenience, section 7 (a) of the act relating to assurances is 
reproduced herewith: 


Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be issued to any alien under 
this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with regulations promulgated pur- 
suant to this Act, shall first have been given by a citizen or citizens of the United 
States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, will be suitably em- 
ployed without displacing some other person from employment and that such 
alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accompany such alien and 
who propose to live with such alien will not become public charges and will have 
housing without displacing some vther person from such housing. The spouse 
and unmarried dependent sons and daughters under twenty-one years of age, in- 
cluding stepsons and stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 
1, 1953, of such alien, shall not be required to have such assurances made in their 
behalf. The assurances shall be submitted to the Administrator and it shall be 
the duty of the Administrator to verify the authenticity and bona fides of such 

'? Assurances Received From United States Citizens (chart), appendix, p. 127. Verified assurances by 
States, appendix, p. 128. 
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assurances and such assurances shall be subject to final acceptance and approval 
by sonmuter and immigration officers. Blanket assurances or assurances not sub- 
mitted by a responsible individual citizen or citizens, shall not be considered as 
satisfying the requirements of this section. The assurances for employment 
and housing shall be indexed and filed in such manner so as to show the specific 
address or addresses in the United States in which both the employment and 
housing are available, the type of employment and housing which are available, 
and the conditions and terms of the employment. Each assurance shall be a 
personal obligation of the individual citizen or citizens giving or submitting such 
assurance. This subsection shall have no — ibility to the alien eligible ‘under 
paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 4 (a) of this Act, if such alien provides 
satisfactory evidence that he will not become a public ch: irge. No visa shall be 
issued under the allotment of forty-five thousand visas heretofore made by para- 
graph (5) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in Italy, or under the allotment 
of fifteen thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (7) of subsection 4 (a) of 
this Act to refugees in Greece, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas 
heretofore made by paragraph (9) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in the 
Netherlands, to an alien who qualifies under the preferences specified in paragraph 
(2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, until 
satisfactory evidence is presented to the responsible consular officer to establish 
that the alien in question will have suitable employment and housing, without 
displacing any other person therefrom, after arrival in the United States. Veri- 
fication of such available employment and housing shall be made in accordance 
with such regulations as the Administrator may, in his diseretion, prescribe for 
the administration of the Act, including job order clearances by the United States 
Employment Service and its affiliated State employment services, a certification 
by local housing authorities wherever they exist and are authorized and prepared 
to make such certifications. 


Early lack of assurances 


The greatest single element adversely affecting the successful im- 
plementation of the Refugee Act was the lack of an adequate flow of 
assurances from American citizens for housing, support, and employ- 


ment of persons eligible for assistance under the law. This factor 
had a particularly depressing influence on the program for expellees 
and escapees in Germany and Austria, Dutch relatives and refugees 
residing in the Netherlands, Palestine refugees from the Near East, 
and non-Asian refugees in the Far East. 

Under the act, the refugee relief program’s work actually began when 
the assurances were received. The responsibility for securing the 
assurances was primarily borne by the voluntary agencies with supple- 
mental aid from governors’ committees and other citizen groups. 

The basic reasons assurances were not forthcoming was lack of 
public interest, the statutory and regulatory intricacies of sponsorship 
and visa proc essing, and the problem of getting the prospective ap- 
plicants and the prospective sponsors together. Many voluntary 
agencies cooperating with the power recognized the magnitude of 
the problem and established offices in foreign countries to facilitate 
their work. In some instances private citizens of this country, repre- 
senting themselves or particular voluntary agencies, or governors’ 
committees for the refugee program, went to Europe at their own ex- 
pense to interview prospective applicants; selected those whom they 
thought could be most easily integrated into American life; and then 
returned to the United States to interest prospective American spon- 
sors in these applicants. 

Civic, religious, fraternal, and nationality groups cooperated in 
dramatizing the need for sponsors of refugees under the act. The 
National Advertising Council approved the listing of the refugee relief 
program, which resulted in radio, television, and newspaper coopera- 
tion. Of special mention was the invaluable aid of the Members of 
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Congress, one of whom voluntarily made speeches in such widely seat- 
tered cities as New York, San Francisco, Chicago, and St. Louis, en- 
couraging citizen sponsorship. Spearheading the whole drive at 
grassroots level, were the governors’ committees for the refugee pro- 
gram, and the voluntary agencies. 

Preprocessing 

On February 18, 1955, the Administrator instructed the consular 
officers to follow a pattern called preprocessing of cases. ‘‘Preproces- 
sing,”’ in simple terms, meant that a case could be processed before 
the receipt of an assurance if the endorsing agency stated that an as- 
surance to cover the case would be received. The obvious advantage 
of this as a speedup procedure was that individual cases could be 
processed and made ready for completion upon the arrival of an in- 
dividual assurance. 

Actually 142,300 cases were preprocessed, or started through with- 
out individual assurances, between February 18, 1955, and the cutoff 
dates. Of these, 112,378 received assurances and went into the 
‘‘pipeline,’’ while 11,682 cases did not receive the proper assurances 
according to the requirements of the act. The balance, 18,240, com- 
prised a fallout for various reasons such as not meeting labor, health, 
or security regulations, or canceled voluntarily. 

Voluntary welfare agency cooperation 

Under the terms of this act, assurances for refugees could be ob- 
tained through members of rec ognized voluntary welfare agencies or 
by direct application to the Refugee Relief Act Administrator. 
Thirty-six voluntary agencies ** were approved by the Administrator, 
and cooperated to obtain assurances from their members and friends. 
Regular meetings were held with the leaders of these agencies to dis- 
cuss the progress of the program, to review regulations, and to hear 
suggestions that would help attain the objectives of the program. 
Great contributions in manpower, in preparation and distribution of 
literature, in publicizing the program through their own members 
and the public press were made by the voluntary agencies. 

A public advisory group * named by the Administrator also met 
regularly with him as a helpful link with citizen’s points of view. 

The Administrator, during the first few months of the program, 
developed an informal proc edure under which agencies recognized by 
him could endorse the assurances of individual American citizens in 
both refugee and orphan cases. The agencies were not permitted to 
execute assurance forms as assurers or coassurers In view of the 
statutory restriction that assurances had to be given by citizens who 
would thereby assume a personal obligation. 

The Department of State considered that, in view of the absence, 
as far as is known, of any court decision on the extent of a sponsor’s 
liability, the obligation undertaken by him was of a moral nature 
rather than a legal contract, and that the relations between sponsor 
and refugee would be, in general, the same as those between the 
sponsor and any American citizen whom he might take into his 
employ and undertake to prevent from becoming a public charge. 
It will be recalled that a provision in an early draft of this legislation, 
which would have required an immigrant to subscribe to an oath 


——EE 
13 Recognized voluntary agencies, appendix, p. 125. 
1s Composition of public advisory group, appendix, p. 128. 
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that he would remain in the employment assured to him by a sponsor, 
was stricken from the bill before it was enacted by Congress. | Such 
a requirement would have been tantamount to involuntary servitude 
which, except as a punishment for crime, is prohibited by the Con- 
stitution of the United States. 

While the refugee immigrant, in the absence of a contractual obli- 
gation, could not be required to remain in the employ of his sponsor 
and was free to improve his lot by accepting more favorable employ- 
ment, it has also been held that a sponsor cannot be bound to con- 
tinue the employment of an immigrant who is found to be unqualified 
or unsatisfactory. 

Until about April of 1955, the slow rate of receipt of assurances 
was a considerable problem and, of course, affected adversely the 
rate of visa issuance. The Administrator took every possible step 
to acquaint Americans with the provisions of the act regarding assur- 
ances, including the assignment of a public-affairs staff whose energies 
were exclusively devoted to efforts to publicize the fact that the pro- 
gram needed assurances and to inform prospective sponsors of how 
they could file assurances, either independently or through the volun- 
tary welfare agencies. 

The time involved in verification of an assurance and mailing it 
from the Department of State to the appropriate consular office 
abroad was reduced to an average of 2 days by April of 1955. The 
energetic efforts of RRA staff members, coupled with the efforts of 
voluntary agencies, to stimulate interest among citizens in furnishing 
assurances was a key factor in the success of the refugee relief pro- 
gram. In the majority of areas covered by the legislation, the assur- 
ances received provided for many more people than the available 
visas, so that the Department was obliged to announce dates beyond 
which additional assurances could not be accepted for processing. 
The areas involved and the cutoff dates follow: 





Country or area Section of act Cutoff date 
A ei etddvciebieddetddsddamentibbuct das odion | 4 (a) (7) and 4 (a) (8) .| Nov. 28, 1955 
RN i waite nin aonbnug hed abeumabtaeerte CEI ETET | 4 (a) (5) and 4 (a) (6)- Dec. 31, 1955 
Reem eA A She de | 4 (a) (12)..---- Mar. 26, 1956 
Oe ok. hn ob dc bh de ddsedadécbisondéspbenbetiks =e a) (> May 7, 1956 
Polish veterans in Great Britain................--.---.-| 4 (a) (4) June 4, 19566 
Escapees in NATO countries__-...........-.-.-- ...----| 4 (a) (3) June 11,1956 


The graph attached in the appendix” illustrates the rate of 
receipt of assurances, slow at first, then increasing to such a degree 
that many of the allotments provided by the Congress were over- 
subscribed. Another appendix page" shows the division of assur- 
ances received among the voluntary agencies. Assurance credit is 
assigned in these statistics solely to agencies that were final endorsers 
of sponsorships. Agencies operating only in this country in many 
cases prepared assurances and turned over the completed forms to 
agencies that maintained staffs overseas and were in position to 
register migrants and handle them to destination. Since it Is impos- 
sible in such cases to make a division of credit in these statistics, 
under the reporting system used, agencies that originated assurances 

5 Verified assurances by consular district, appendix, p. 129, 


16 Issuance of visas and rate of receipt of assurances, appendix, p. 131. 
1? Verified assurances by voluntary agencies, appendix, p. 132. 
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but were not final endorsers will be obliged, in presenting figures to 
their memberships, to draw from their own records the total assur- 
ances for which they were responsible. 


Governors’ committees '8 


Supplementing the efforts of the Department of State and the 
voluntary agencies in directing public attention to the need of citizen 
assurances (sponsorships) were governors’ committees for the refugee 
relief program. Forty-one governors took affirmative action follow- 
ing the President? s suggestion for such committees, conveyed to 
them by his letter of August 7, 1954. 

The program had been launched without. specific provision for 
informing citizens that. individual assurance action was necessary 
before a refugee could obtain a visa and start for the United States. 
During the first year of the program, the voluntary agencies, which 
had been called upon by the Administrator to carry on the assurance 
solicitation and resettlement phases, were the information arms 
available to the program. 

Anticipating additional advantages of a civic level approach in 
stimulating citizen action, and noting the work of a New York State 
co nmittee in the refugee field, the President wrote governors of the 
other 47 States: 

It would greatly stimulate the speed and effectiveness of this program if you 
would consider appointing a governor’s committee to operate within your State. 


He added: 


Your assistance in this great humanitarian program will always be a source of 
great personal satisfaction and will be a genuine service to many communities in 
your State. 

Functions of the committees, as set forth in materials forwarded 
the governors, were to disseminate information, contact firms, labor 
and farm groups, voluntary agencies and others to stimulate assur- 
ances, guide resettlement of refugees to enable them to make maxi- 
mum contributions, promote public understanding of voluntary 
agency programs and accomplishments, and keep the governors and. 
State agencies in touch with developments in the refugee field. 

Early favorable action by governors on the committee suggestion 
led to the establishment of a monthly bulletin of program information 
sent to State committee chairmen and members, to voluntary agencies 
and others who indicated interest in keeping up with developments. 
In the summer of 1955, the Administrator and Deputy Administrator 
joined in inviting to Washington the chairmen of the committees for 
a 2-day conference, August 1 and 2, in the Department of State 
Auditorium. Thirty-seven States were represented at the meeting. 

Highlight of the conference was a meeting with President Eisen- 
hower in the White House rose garden, where he emphasized the 
importance of the committee work, thanked the chairmen for their 
helpfulness, and greeted each personally. Secretary of State Dulles 
spoke to the conference of the foreign policy values in the program, 
and Secretary of Labor Mitchell gave assurance that the country’s 
labor market could easily assimilate the workers brought in by the 
Refugee Relief Act. Those attending the conference named their 
own chairman, Walter H. Bieringer, head of the Massachusetts 
committee, and participated in roundtable discussions of activities 


'§ Governors’ committees by States with names of chairmen, appendix, p. 132. 
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developed in the various States, and committee relationships to the 
work of the voluntary agencies. These agencies were also repre- 
sented at the sessions. 

Responsibilities for liaison with the State committees were assumed 
by a special assistant to the Deputy Administrator. He published the 
monthly bulletin, kept in touch with chairmen and members by 
correspondence, answering their inquiries and directing their attention 
to developments affecting their States. When invited, he or others 
of the program met with the committees or gave special assistances 
requested. Of particular value to committees were refugee destina- 
tion lists on a State-by-State basis, prepared and distributed previous 
to the arrivals of refugee ships. These lists, developed from informa- 
tion forwarded from overseas by the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration, showed the name and country of origin of 
the refugee, name and address of his sponsor, and the endorsing 
voluntary agency. Such information helped develop program interest 
on a State-community basis and public understanding of local respon- 
sibilities in resettlement. 

Governors’ committees ranged in size from 1 member to 54. The 
average size was 14 persons. Makeup varied. Some were essentially 
citizen groups, often with representation from various sections of the 
State. A member of the governor’s official family was chairman in 
25 States. Other chairmen were cis connected with the State govern- 
ment, but some had experience in refugee resettlement. Several were 
clergymen. Subcommittee plans were tried in a number of States. 
One set up regional groups, another congressional district representa- 
tions. County committees were named in one State, and mayors were 
appointed to head community subgroups in another. Some governors’ 
committees considered public information to be their primary function. 
Others also made contacts with firms and individuals to sign up spon- 
sors and to secure job placements, cooperating with and supplementing 
the efforts of voluntary agencies. Many governors followed the sug- 
gestion that one of their members be the head of the State’s employ- 
ment service. Committee secretaries assisted chairmen in 12 States. 
One worked nearly full time, loaned from a State agency. Several 
other secretaries divided time between their State position responsi- 
bilities and committee work. Only one State had a substantial appro- 
priation of funds to aid committee work. Several had small funds, 
appropriated or designated by executive action. Members contributed 
to committee expenses 1n Many instances 

Some committees sought to interpret and coordinate the efforts of 

agencies, groups, and interested persons; some directed special atten- 
tion to adoptions, and the education needs of refugees. Included in 
many committees were representatives of church groups, private social 
agencies, veterans organizations, labor representatives and employers. 

Because of the voluntary nature of governors’ committee coopera- 
tion, no formal reports were required and no official summary of 
accomplishments is on record. However, the contributions of these 
groups were of vast value in assurance ‘stimulation and should be 
recorded as a significant credit to the participating States. 
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THe OrPepHAN PROGRAM 


The orphan program in its essential concepts was a harmoniously 
working combination of immigration and social welfare. 

Growth of interest in adoptions in the years prior to 1953 was re- 
markable and reflected a drastic change in attitude during the previous 
2 or 3 decades. Adoptions in the United States had increased more 
than 80 percent during the 10-year period from 1943 to 1953. No 
longer were adopted children suspect and pitied; on the contrary, both 
the children and parents were accepted and approved. This increased 
interest had pointed up the needs of all children, both at home and 
abroad, and heightened the concern of Americans with such needs in 
relation to orphan children all over the world. 

The popularity of adoptions had resulted in problems of supply and 
demand. Although the number of children in the United States who 
were available for adoption had increased in the years immediately 
preceding the enactment of the Refugee Relief Act, the rate of in- 
crease had not kept. up with the demand. There were at least: 10 
times as many couples in the United States who wanted to adopt 
babies as there were babies to be adopted. Due to this situation 
Americans were turning to other countries in an effort to find children. 

The outgrowth of the imbalance between the number of couples 
who wanted to adopt and the number of children available for 
adoption in this country, the difficulties with respect to admission of 
children adopted overseas, and the altruistic spirit in this country 
regarding the distressing circumstances in which many European and 
Asiatic children were existing contributed to the intense and con- 
tinously increasing interest in the orphan program. From a somewhat 
slow beginning, when it seemed probable that the 4,000 visas would not 
be issued, the interest increased until it reached a somewhat frantic 
crescendo during the last 6 months of the life of the Refugee Relief Act. 

As a knowledge of the orphan program became more dispersed, the 
requests for information, assistance, and for children, whom some 
prospective parents mistakenly thought the Department listed, 
mushroomed. The recognized voluntary agencies, church groups, 
State welfare departments and attorneys were overwhelmed by the 
response. 

Race and religion did not seem to be troublesome factors in the 
search for children. The applicants simply wanted children. 

The originally suggested allocation of 3,000 visas for orphans was, 
in the enacted law, raised to 4,000, in order to permit the entry of 
Korean orphans, for whose benefit legislation had been introduced 
by Representative Francis E. Walter in H. R. 6411. (This proposed 
legislation would have permitted such orphans to come to the United 
States under the control of specified individual sponsors or private or 
public agencies, if they were ready and willing to assume guardianship 
over the homeless children and to guarantee that they would not 
become public charges and that they would be cared for properly.) 

The orphans admitted by the Refugee Relief Act were not restricted 
as to country or origin and thus the orphan operation was world- 
wide in scope. During the first stage of the operation of the pro- 
gram, the need for certain changes became apparent. 

Section 5 made available 4,000 nonquota immigrant visas for 
issuance to eligible alien orphans under 10 years of age at visa issuance 
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who were to be or had been adopted by United States citizens. Section 
7 (d) (2), provided that no alien should be issued a visa unless he 
presented a certificate of readmission guaranteeing his readmission 
to the country in which he obtained a visa if it were subsequently 
found that he obtained his visa by fraud or by misrepresentation. 

The latter provision had been construed as requiring such a 
certificate guaranteeing readmission to a foreign country in the case 
of an otherwise eligible orphan. Since the orphan phase of the 
program was worldwide in nature, the requirement necessitated 
negotiations with many countries. The certificates appeared of 
doubtful value in the case of orphans, in view of their ages and the 
fact that the considerations affecting their cases were quite different 
from those present in the usual refugee case. The proposed bill 
removed the requirement in the case of the visas issued to eligible 
orphans under section 5. 

he committee was of the opinion that this impediment to the 
issuance of the special nonquota visas to eligible orphans was 
undesirable and might be removed without harmful effects. There- 
tore, section 5 (c) was amended to read: 

The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the assurances required 
in section 7 of this act, and the provisions of section 7 (d) (2) shall not apply 
to eligible orphans as defined in this section. 

This amendment, together with others pertaining to the act, was 
enacted as Public Law 751, 83d Congress, under date of August 31, 
1954. 

Eligibility requirements 

A child qualified for a visa as an orphan only if the quota to which he 
would otherwise be chargeable was oversubscribed by applicants 
registered on the consular waiting list at the time his visa application 
was made. 

A child was considered an orphan only if (1) he had lost both parents 
through death, disppearance, abandonment, desertion, or separation, 
or if (2) he had lost one of his parents through these circumstances 
and the remaining parent was incapable of providing proper care and 
had released the child irrevocably for emigration and adoption. 

The issuance of visas to eligible orphans was not limited to any 
geographical area or nationality. 

This law did not permit an unmarried citizen to bring an orphan into 
this country, regardless of whether such a child had already been 
adopted abroad or was intended to be adopted in the United States. 
Such children were eligible to apply for immigrant visas under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

The law further specified that no more than 2 orphans might be 
brought in by any 1 couple, with the exception that several children 
of the same family maiek be adopted, to preclude the separation of 
brothers and sisters. 

Due to the possibility that adoptions under the orphan program 
might fail to materialize because of incompatibility or inability of the 
adoptive parents to meet the requirements of the courts in various 
jurisdictions for the adoption of children, the Administrator included 
in the regulations the requirement that the prospective adoptive 
parents should select a recognized welfare organization to underwrite 
their assurance of adoption and proper care of the orphan whom they 
desired to bring into this country. 
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In order to obtain recognition for such purposes, the welfare organi- 
zation had to satisfy the Administrator that, in the event the adoption 
could not be completed, it would assume full responsibility for the 
resettlement or that it would secure the services of a State-approved 
child welfare agency, either public or private, for such care. The 
regulations prescribed that the assurance form be executed by a social 
or child welfare agency, either a national voluntary agency recognized 
by the Administrator to participate in the orphan’s program, or an 
agency approved or licensed under State law to place children in 
the State where the parents proposed to institute adoption proceed- 
ings. The Administrator required that the endorsing agency assume 
responsibility for the giving or securing of supervision of the child 
in the adoptive home pending adoption, and for the care and resettle- 
ment of the orphan. 

The Children’s Bureau of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, the function of which is to develop and maintain child 
welfare standards, served as consultants in the orphan program. The 
Bureau cooperated with the Department in maintaining liaison 
between the Department, the State welfare departments, and the 
voluntary agencies, and in promoting the orphan program by advising 
the State welfare departments on rules, regulations, and standards as 
to selection, placement, and proper care of orphans for adoption, under 
the terms of the act. 


Release for emigration and adoption 

The irrevocable written release required of the remaining parent, if 
any, by the act was a prerequisite to the issuance of an immigrant 
visa to an or phan, regardless of whether the child was in the custody 
of the remaining parent or had been released into the custody of a 
child welfare agency. Every release of an orphan for adoption in 
the United States had to meet the requirements of the governing law 
of the country of the orphan’s residence and also had to be acceptable 
to the court prospective adoption in the United States. 

IRP, as the investigative agency of the act, requested and obtained 
concurrence from the Senate and House Subcommittees on Immigra- 
tion that in orphan cases the thorough investigation as contemplated 
in section II (a) of the act would be considered fulfilled if it were 
established that the alien was an orphan as defined by the act. It 
was directed that in any particular case, when the facts indicated 
that a more thorough investigation was required, a complete investi- 
gation should be conducted. 

The vital role voluntary agencies played in making the refugee 
program as a whole, and the orphan plan in particular, a success 
cannot be overestimated. 

Their activities encompassed the whole operation of the orphan 
program, participating at all points and levels, from sponsorship to 
resettlement, with the exception of security investigation and eligi- 
bility determination. The methods utilized in these activities varied 
in accordance with their facilities and resources. Participation at 
the local level was by cooperating branches, or agencies, or by volun- 
teers of religious and nationality groups associated with the voluntary 

agencies for their mutual purposes. 


Children’s Bureau cooperates 


In consultation with the Children’s Bureau the agencies worked out 
the following sequence of procedures which was suggested to the 
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administrators of the public welfare agencies and the State director 
of child welfare in each of the 48 States: 

The couple interested in sponsoring a child to be located overseas 
or one already known to them first sought the services of an available 
local or State agency licensed or authorized under State law to place 
children in adoption. 

2. The agency explored with the applicants what it meant to adopt 
a child and especially one from another country. 

The local agency sought the cooperation of the appropriate 
recognized national voluntary agency on behalf of the applicants and 
forwarded to that agency the available information and results of the 
preliminary contact with the couple. 

4. If the child was to be located, the national agency, through its 
representative in a foreign country, took the necessary Steps to locate 
and study one or more ‘children eligible for emigration and adoption 
by the interested couple. When the child was known to the couple, 
the national agency obtained the social study of the child through its 
overseas representatives. 

5. Some local agencies preferred to do the complete study of the 
adoptive home before enlisting the cooperation of the national agency. 
Where this was not practical, they completed the home study after 
the social study of the child was received from overseas. 

The applicants then made their decision to adopt the child. 
Assurance forms were obtained directly from the refugee relief pro- 
gram, Department of State, or through the national voluntar vy agency. 
These assurances were executed by the applicants and endorsed by 
either the State or local agency and the national voluntary agenev. 
Which agency endorsed the assurances depended upon the agreement 
between the State or local agency and the national voluntary agency. 

7. Copies of the completed forms were sent by or through the national 
voluntary agency or the Department of State. National agencies 
required additional copies. 

The Department forwarded verified copies of the assurances to 
the American consular office overseas where the application for a 
special nonquota visa would be made on behalf of the child. The 
Department also notified the endorsing agency who informed the 
oops parents and other interested agencies. 

The local agency would enlist the cooperation of the national 
pantie y agency in arranging for the child’s transportation. 

10. The local agency carried out supervisory responsibility after 
the child was in the adoptive home, through the filing of the petition 
and until adoption is decreed. 

The local agency forwarded a copy of the adoption decree to the 
national voluntary agency. 

Seven voluntary agencies ” were recognized for cooperation in inter- 
national orphan adoptions. 

The responsibility of considering the backgrounds of natural parents 
and prospective adoptive parents and the selection of homes for chil- 
dren who were the subjects of adoption was recognized as one which 
required the assistance of professionally trained and experienced child 
welfare workers which the voluntary agencies could provide. It was 
agreed that such agencies should handle the selection and legal proc- 
essing of children abroad and their resettlement in this country on an 


19 Child welfare offices for each of the 48 States and the District of Columbia, appendix, p. 133. 
20 Recognized voluntary agencies for intereountry adoptions, appendix, p. 134. 
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individual case basis. As in local adoption procedure, caseworkers 
carefully matched parent and child. They attempted to educate and 
orient the child to life in America and to prepare the child to meet 
health requirements necessary for entry into this country. 

The organizations recognized officially had branches or corre- 
spondents to provide services in the foreign countries concerned and 
to work with or through the State or local social welfare agencies in the 
United States. Thus, they were able to secure adequate information 
about children who were suitable and available for adoption and to 
cooperate with approved local child placement agencies in investigating 
the adoptive family’s home. Also, they could comply wi ith child 
placement regulations and practices of the State of the adoptive 
parent’s residence, and reach agreement with an authorized child 
placing agency so the child would be supervised in the adoption home 
until legal adoption had been completed, and to arrange resettlement 
of the child if the adoption plan should break down. 

An Intercountry Adoptions Advisory Committee was established 
to serve the orphan program.”! 


Conclusion of orphan program 


The entire allotment of 4,000 orphan visas was assigned to cases in 
process some 4 months prior to the program’s expiration date and 
issuance of the total ar oept as completed approximately 2 months 
before that date, December 31, 1956. Nevertheless, the number of 
orphan assurance forms mabniitted to the Department did not diminish. 
The volume of inquiries concerning admission of children adopted or to 
be adopted by United States citizens reached surprising proportions. 

While many of the prospective adoptive parents realized that the 
orphan program was terminating in a short time and were anxious to 
have their cases processed be fore the deadline, many more were un- 
aware of the imminent expiration of the act and requested assistance 
in initiating the procedure for adoption. The letters from many child- 
less couples, who thought the Department had adoptable orphans 
under its jurisdiction, and described in some detail the child or children 
they wished to receive, were pathetically hopeful. 

Many interested persons and the voluntary agencies were hoping for 
some legislative action permitting the continued admission of orphans. 
When visa numbers for orphans were practically exhausted, prospec- 
tive adoptive parents were directed to the recognized voluntar Vv 
agencies for assistance in locating a suitable child in a country w hose 
annual quota under the Immigration and Nationality Act was current. 

No cutoff date for orphan cases was established by the Department, 
and the acceptable assurances received in the Department prior to 
January 1, 1957, were verified and forwarded to the proper consular 
post. If it were not possible to complete these cases before the act 
expired, the filing of the assurances would enable the beneficiary to 
establish a priority registration date on the American consul’s waiting 
list of intending immigrants for visa consideration under the terms of 
the Immigration and Nationality Act. This, of course, was little 
consolation for those immigrants charged to heavily oversubscribed 
quotas. 

The orphan program under the Refugee Relief Act was completely 
successful in attainment of the objectives of the Congress and the 
administration. Aside from the new families, new homes, and new 





2! Voluntary agency representatives on the Intercountry Adoptions Advisory Committee, appendix, p. 134, 
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futures which this program had made possible for over 4,000 destitute 
children and the happiness brought to many childless American homes, 
the friendly international relations engendered by America’s helping 
hand stretch out to these children were a forward step toward better 
international understanding and lasting peace in the world. There 
could be no better basis for mutual understanding between nations 
than the love and concern for little children. 


Other proposed orphan legislation 


In the final hours of the session of Congress which ended July 27, 
1956, an effort was made in the Senate to enact new immigration legis- 
lation by amending a bill passed by the House of Representatives to 
admit 350 Basque sheepherders. The amendment was introduced by 
Senator Everett M. Dirksen of Illinois. Consideration of the bill, 
which was passed by a voice vote in the Senate, was not undertaken 
in the House of Representatives. Provisions of the bill, in addition 
to that pertaining to the admission of the sheepherders and other 
immigrants, would have (1) extended, for 3 years, the Refugee Relief 
Act’s provision for the entry of orphans; (2) increased the age limit to 
14 years; and (3) authorized the admission of an additional 5,000 such 
immigrants. 


Special parole procedure helps at termination 

In the absence of this new or the amending legislation with respect 
to the Refugee Relief Act which the President, the Administrator, 
and the Deputy Administrator had recommended previously, many 
fully qualified and sponsored orphan applicants failed to obtain visas. 

A considerable number of American citizens had either adopted or 
were in the process of adopting foreign children when the 4,000 visa 
numbers for orphans were exhausted. A large percentage of these 
cases were those of the adopted children of United States military or 
Government personnel stationed abroad. These adoptive parents 
were faced with the untenable situation of being unable to bring these 
children into the United States due to the lack of a visa. The problem 
was particularly desperate in countries such as Greece, Italy, Korea, 
and Japan, where the annual quotas, under the terms of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act, were heavily oversubscribed in the fourth 
preference category. 

In order to avoid the hardship to American citizens who had adopted 
foreign-born orphans, or who planned to adopt orphans, but found 
that they could not bring these children into the United States because 
of the exhaustion of quotas under the Refugee Relief Act and the 
Immigration and Nationality Act, respectively, President Eisenhower 
requested the Secretary of State and the Attorney General to deter- 
mine whether it were possible to alleviate this problem within the 
framework of existing immigration laws. 

In accordance with the wishes of the President, and after consulta- 
tion with the appropriate congressional committees, the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service and the Department of State agreed on a 
method by which the orphans in question might be admitted into the 
United States. 

American consular officers abroad were instructed to continue to 
receive and to process orphan visa applications in accordance with the 
procedures and the criteria of the Refugee Relief Act, but when a visa 
could not be issued because the visa numbers had been exhausted, 
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the consular officer would endorse this fact on the usual visa applica- 
tion form. The application and documentation would then be de- 
livered to the appropriate officer of the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service, who, if he found the case to be in order, would add his 
endorsement to the form to indicate that the child was admissible 
except for the lack of a visa. The child would then be able to proceed 
to the United States for entry into this country under parole to the 
foster parents or prospective foster parents in accordance with 
section 212 (d) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

A memorandum explaining the procedure was forwarded to all 
members of Congress and to interested agencies on October 31, 1957. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service at first planned to 

arole into the United States only orphans whose cases were completed 
fore January 1, 1957. When it was determined that many of the 
cases already in process could not be completed before the termination 
of the program at midnight, December 31, 1956, this special parole 
procedure was extended until February 1, 1957, with the agreement of 
the authorities concerned, 

The Department of State received reaffirmation from the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service that with the termination of the special 
parolee action for orphans on January 31, 1957, no time limitation 
would be attached to the eventual entry into the United States of 
orphans previously accorded the benefit of parole. Thus, United 
States Government and Armed Forces personnel stationed abroad 
would not encounter difficulties regarding the entry of their adopted 
children when returning to the United States after their tour of duty. 

All relevant particulars concerning the orphans who entered under 
these exceptional procedures were furnished to the Judiciary Com- 
mittees of the Senate and the House of Representatives, in the hope 
that they would draft appropriate legislation to regularize the status of 
these orphans in the United States. A total of 659 orphans, on a 
worldwide basis, were authorized to enter the United States under this 
special parole procedure. 

Program in Korea 


Attention in the United States was sharply focused on the Korean 
orphan situation. Every war leaves its tragic aftermath. One of the 
most pathetic legacies of the Korean episode was the plight of thou- 
sands of children. When the Refugee Relief Act was enacted, an esti- 
mated 85,000 children in that country were homeless, most of whom 
were full-blooded Korean orphans available for adoption. Several 
thousand were ‘‘mixed blood’’ babies, many in the scores of children’s 
homes in Korea. 

The problem was sharply pointed up by voluntary agencies support- 
ing orphanages in Korea, by American servicemen stationed there who 
became increasingly aware of the deplorable situation, and by mis- 
sionaries and other group representatives. The servicemen, the 
Armed Forces assistance-to-Korea program, and other voluntary con- 
tributors in the United States were aiding the voluntary agencies in 
their activities on behalf of these waifs. Temporary care and support, 
however, did not solve the problem. The number of these orphans, 
particularly illegitimate children of servicemen, could be expected to 
increase. 

About 50 percent of the children of mixed blood were Negro- 
Koreans. The average age was about 2 years. Because of the social 
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system in Korea, plus the fact that the war-impoverished country was 
already overpopulated, the future of the babies was precarious. Part- 
Negro tots were unwanted and looked down upon by Koreans. So 
strong was the prejudice against these youngsters and their mothers 
that hundreds of desperate mothers abandoned their babies in rice 
fields, left them to starve in bombed-out streets, or thrust them upon 
American hospital authorities. 

As this situation became known to United States citizens, through 
correspondence with the servicemen, church publications, and other 
news articles, many families in the United States became interested in 
adopting these children. Servicemen and their wives in Korea 
initiated legal procedures in the Korean courts leading to adoptions. 

Some progress regarding the general problem had been made by April 
1955, but very little in the case of the Negro-Korean children. Asa 
result of an article in the March 24, 1955, issue of Jet magazine, based 
on facts and pictures requested from the refugee relief program, 
nearly 2,000 letters were received from American Negro families in 
the United States interested in adopting Negro- Korean children. 


Adoption by proxy 

Voluntary agencies became increasingly concerned during the pro- 
gram about overseas adoptions by proxy. Publicity indica ating this 
practice gained widest attention in the case of Mr. and Mrs. Harry 
Holt, of Creswell, Oreg., who at first brought in 12 American- Korean 
orphans at one time, and later many more. Eight of the twelve 
children were adopted by the Holts. Since under the Refugee Relief 
Act only 2 nonquota visas could be issued to orphans adopted or to be 
adopted by any one United States citizen and spouse, unless necessary 
to prevent the separation of brothers and sisters, 2 of the 6 children 
adopted by Mr. and Mrs. Holt were admitted under the Refugee 
Relief Act and 6 gained entry under a special act of Congress. The 
other children brought in by Mr. Holt had been adopted by other 
couples, who had given Mr. Holt the power of attorney to act in their 
behalf. News of this and subsequent “Holt children” arrivals 
brought hundreds of inquiries to child welfare agencies and the 
refugee relief program concerning the possibility of securing children 
in this manner. 

In replying to these inquiries it was emphasized that the Refugee 
Relief Act did not affect the qualifications of a United States citizen 
to adopt an orphan from overseas. The question of whether a citizen 
is qualified for adoptive parenthood is governed exclusively by foreign 
law if the adoption is completed abroad and by State law if the child 
is to be adopted in the United States. The act merely facilitated 
admission into the United States of children who either had been 
adopted overseas or were to be adopted in the United States and for 
whom assurances under the Refugee Relief Act were made. 

The entrance of children adopted abroad by proxy was allowed by 
the provisions of the act. When children had been lawfully adopted 
overseas by a United States citizen spouse, either personally or by 
proxy, they were considered sons and daughters of citizens of this 
country and were entitled to fourth preference quota status in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Immigration and Naturalization Act. 
If the fourth preference portion of the respective quota was not over- 
subscribed, the adoptive parents of the orphan were informed they 
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could make application for a visa under the latter act rather than 
under the Refugee Relief Act. 
Progress of visa issuance and summary * 

The issuance of visas under the orphan program was slow at the 
start, by reason of the low rate of receipt of assurances. Early in 
1955 about 500 visas had been issued ,principally in Japan and 
Germany. By June of that year, 1,185 visas had been issued with the 
same countries of origin predominating. By the end of 1955, with 
orphan assurances on the increase and nearly one-half of the available 
visas already issued, the Administrator was able to report clear indi- 
cations that the allowable 4,000 visas for orphans would be issued by 
the end of the program. 

By June 30, 1956, 2,778 orphan visas had been issued, or about 
69 percent. By far the greater number went to orphans from the 
Far East. The total was issued by December 31, 1956. 

The orphan plan under the program met its visa issuance objectives 
and also its goals nationally and internationally. Admission of 4,000 
orphans brought happiness to many American homes, and an aware- 
ness of the part citizens can play in helping their Government carry 
out its foreign policy. The section of the act pertaining to orphans 
was well received by the American public from its inception. Later 
the response became overwhelming. 

Approximately 90 percent of the orphan visas issued in Japan went 
to those adopted by American families stationed in that country. A 
high rate of adoptions by overseas Americans also took place in 
Germany, Korea, Austria, and Greece. 

Seven national agencies, recognized by the Department for co- 
operation in the or phan program, participated in almost every phase 
of the operation, contributing both staff and funds, and playing an 
indispensable part in the success of the program. 

However, issuance of the 4,000 special visas, and the admission of 
additional children under the emergency parole procedure, did not 
solve the orphan situation. This problem will continue as long as 
conditions exist which create such situations. 

The emergency parole plan was, of course, only a stopgap action. 
The problem with regard to children whose adoption had already been 
initiated by members of the Armed Forces overseas, but whose cases 
were not completed in time for use of the extended ‘parole procedure 
ending January 31, 1957, has become of major concern to the Depart- 

ment of Defense. Officials of that Department are faced with a revi- 
sion of plans for reassignment of military personnel overseas, in order 
to prevent the separation of families, since often the adopted child 
has already become a part of the family structure. 

The principal task ahead is that of focusing efforts on the continuing 
needs of innocent victims of war, persecution, and poverty. Aside 
from the great satisfaction of helping needy children, efforts such as the 
orphan program will give increasing numbers of people faith in them- 
selves and hope for the future—which are foundations for lasting peace 
in the world. 


22 Orphan visa issuance table, appendix p. 135. 
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FUNCTIONING OF OVERSEAS ORGANIZATION 


This report would be incomplete without special mention of the 
Overseas operations which encountered many unforeseeable and un- 
avoidable delays in the first year. Factors which delayed in the 
countries that immediately expressed their willingness to cooperate 
with the United States were the complex staffing and budgetary 
problems. 

Since legislation for the program was enacted 1 month after the 
beginning of fiscal year 1954, it was necessary to include a budget 
request in the 1954 Supplemental Appropriation Act. This request 
was for $4,465,000 to cover the estimated cost of hiring personnel, 
transporting staffs to foreign posts of duty, acquiring office space and 
equipment, planning and establishing a program, promulgating regu- 
lations, setting up printing, and distributing official forms, issuing 
operational instructions, and conducting initial operations. 

On December 4, 1953, the day after the regulations were published in 
the Federal Register, issuance of visas under the Refugee Relief Act 
was started in Italy and Greece among the preference quota immi- 
grants whose cases were pending in those countries. The Adminis- 
trator and the Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization were 
in Italy and Greece when the program was inaugurated, and they 
completed a survey of plans for openings of activity in other countries 
of Europe. 

Personnel of the refugee relief program were withdrawn upon com- 
pletion of activities in each area or country and not held on the pay- 
roll until expiration of the act. 


Germany and Austria 

Section 4 (a) (1) provided for admission of 55,000 visas to expellees 
of German ethnic origin, and section 4 (a) (2) permitted the issuance 
of 35,000 visas to escapees from communism. These visas were re- 
stricted to eligible applicants in the Federal German Republic, 
Austria, and the western sectors of Berlin. 

The Austrian and German authorities agreed to issue the reentry 
certificates required by the act on March 20, 1954, and March 22, 
1954, respectively. Until conclusion of these agreements, visas could 
not be issued in either country. 

Shortly after the readmission agreements, the division of investiga- 
tions of the refugee relief program was established for Germany in 
Stuttgart, headquarters of the Defense Department’s Counter Intelli- 
gence Corps, which had been designated by Presidential order as the 
investigative agency for Germany. Visas were issued at the American 
consular establishments in Frankfort, Hamburg, Munich, and Berlin 
in Germany, and in Vienna and Salzburg in Austria. 

Most assurances received for Germany and for Austria were en- 
dorsed by the voluntary welfare agencies. These agencies, through 
their representatives in Germany and Austria, were entrusted with 
obtaining from the refugee applicants a completed questionnaire and 
a preliminary medical report. In cases where agencies had not en- 
dorsed the assurances the consular officials obtained the questionnaire 
and preliminary medical report directly from the applicant. When 
this preliminary documentation was complete and indicated that the 
applicants would qualify under the act, the cases were turned over 
for investigation. 
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The supervisory consul general for the Federal. Republic, with 
offices in Bonn, was designated ex officio coordinator for the refugee 
relief program for Germany and Austria. The coordinator controlled 
the allotment of the 90,000 visa numbers provided for his area. 

The slow start of the program in Austria and Germany is illustrated 
by the figures for visa issuance at the end of 1954; 215 for Germany 
and 300 tor Austria, both figures including visas under sections 4 (a) 
(1) and 4 (a) (2). Several factors contributed to the slow tempo of 
the program in these two countries which had been allotted nearly 
ofa) of the total visas authorized. Foremost was the slow rate of 
the receipt of assurances from American citizen sponsors.. By the 
end of June 1955, assurances were being received at the rate of only 
330 monthly, and a total of 3,586 visas had been issued in Germany, 
while the figure for Austria was 3,101. Also significant was the favor- 
able condition of the economy, especially in Germany, where unem- 
ployment was at a minimum and where expanding German industry 
was able to absorb many refugees who ordinarily would have been 
wanting to emigrate. 

However, a year later, June 30, 1956, a total of 31,932 visas had 
been issued in Germany and Austria and assurances had increased to 
about 830 weekly, nearly 3 times more than a year previous. At 
the expiration date of the Refugee Act, there were only 15,960 unused 
visa numbers under section 4 (a) (1) and the entire allotment of 
section 4 (a) (2), 35,000 visas for escapees, had been issued. Of 
73,932 visas issued to expellees and escapees in Germany and Austria, 
42,108 were issued in the final 6-month period. Much of this upsurge 
of activity was because of the Administrator’s agreement with volun- 
tary agencies to process cases without assurances, on the promise of 
the agencies to provide assurances for those who proved qualified. 

The following table shows the number of ade visas applied for 
and issued for Germany and Austria: 
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Escapee visas issued totaled 35,000 in the 2 countries, of which 
6,200 were for Hungarian revolt escapees. 


Hungarian revolution, October 1956 

Injection of the Hungarian revolt situation in the closing quarter of 
the refugee relief program resulted in the exhaustion, before December 
31, 1956, of all of visas provided for escapees in Germany and Austria. 
By reason of the historical significance of the Hungarian October 
revolution, this situation and its effect on the refugee relief program 
is treated herewith. 

The tragic events in Hungary, especially the tyrannical Soviet 
repression of the democratic aspirations of the Hungarian people, 
resulted from October 23 on a steadily increasing stream of refugees 
who fled their oppressors and sought refuge within the protection of 
the Austrian frontier. These people included veterans of the fighting 
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in Budapest and elsewhere in Hungary, students, members of the 
professions, and many others, including skilled craftsmen, who 
elected asylum in the free world rather than continued existence 
under a totalitarian regime, 

The number of these refugees was so great that it was beyond the 
resources of the Austrian Government to care for them despite the 
fact that they were welcomed warmheartedly and treated with 
kindliness by the Government and the people of that country. As a 
result, the Austrian Government appealed to other countries to take 
some of these refugees in order to relieve the burden in Austria. The 
sympathy felt by the American public for the Hungarian refugees was 
immediately evident and received its best expression in a statement 
by the President issued November 8, 1956: 

Few events of recent times have so stirred the American people as the tragic 
effort of Hungarian men and women to gain freedom for themselves and for their 
children. The brutal purge of liberty which followed their heroic struggle will be 
long and sorrowfully remembered, not only by those directly suffering from that 
brutality, but also by all humans who believe in the dignity of man. 

Our immediate concern must be for those whose suffering we, the members of 
the free world, can effectively alleviate. These are the thousands of escapees 
who have successfully made their way out of Hungary during the past week. 
They are older people; they are women; they are children—and many of them are 
suffering wounds inflicted by the guns of imperialist communism. 

It is heartening to witness the speed with which free nations have opened 
their doors to these most recent refugees from tyranny. In this humanitarian 
effect our own Nation must play its part. I have therefore directed the Adminis- 
trator of the Refugee Relief Act to process as many as 5,000 Hungarian refugees as 
expeditiously as possible. This effort requires the most active help of the great 
voluntary agencies and other humanitarian organizations, of State and local 
governments, and of individuals everywhere. I know that the American people 
will rally wholeheartedly to this great cause. 

Upon the issuance of the President’s statement, the Administrator 
of the refugee relief program, together with other interested agencies, 
both public and private, took urgent steps to carry out the directive; 
Need for quick action was acute by reason of the fact that the program 
had less than 2 months of life remaining. 

Security requirements in the act included the provision, as stated in 
section 11 (d) that— 

No person shall be issued a visa number under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless complete information shall be available regarding the history 
of such person covering a period of at least two years immediately preceding his 
application for a visa; provided, that this provision may be waived on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined by them to 
be in the national interest. 


The Department recognized that it would obviously be impossible 
to obtain.a 2-year history on the Hungarian escapees who had just 
fled from unhappy turmoil in their country and to complete such his- 
tories in time to have their cases ready for final visa action before the 
expiration of the act. This problem was solved through the exercising 
by the Secretaries of State and Defense of the waiver of the 2-year 
requirement as provided for by law. The other security requirements 
of the Refugee Relief Act were retained. In this connection, the 
Department was gratified to note the following statement by the 
chairman of the House Subcommittee on Immigration as reported in 
a United Press article contained in the New York Times of December 
3, 1956: 

I do not think we need be fearful from a security standpoint; the screening is being 
done very well. 
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Congressman Walter’s views on the security screening of the refugees 
were in substantial agreement with those expressed in the report of 
the Vice President to the President on Hungarian refugees, dated 
January 1, 1957, in which the Vice President included the following 
remarks: 

The problem of checking the security backgrounds of the refugees is not as 
difficult as usual, due to the fact that, in addition to the usual documentary 
evidence available in such cases, direct evidence is being volunteered by other 
refugees who are well-informed as to the identity of spies and agents in their 
communities. 

I am convinced that if the screening process which is presently in effect is con- 
tinued the Hungarian refugees who are admitted to the United States will present 
no significant risk of internal subversion to this country. 

The screening of Hungarian escapees in Austria during the emer- 
gency program included the following elements for those granted 
ee 

Austrian police.—The Austrian police began their screening at 
the border and kept continuing check on each refugee throughout his 
movements in Austria until his departure. Any refugee who re- 
mained in Austria continued to be the subject of attention by the 
police. This process of checking created an extensive set of files which 
served both as a means of identification and as a locator system. 
All information of interest to the police and security elements in the 
Ministry of Interior was noted in these files. 

A clear record entitled a refugee to a temporary identity card— 
known as the “gray card’’—the first essential to processing in our 


consulates. This card was withheld by the police if there was any 
questionable information on a refugee. Hundreds of refugees were 


isolated by the police in separate camps for indefinite detention or 
further questioning. 

2. Voluntary agencies.—The American voluntary agencies, as usual, 
conducted their own screening and selected for sponsorship refugees 
found eligible according to the social, moral, and religious criteria of 
each agency. 

3. Consulates.—FEach adult refugee applicant for a visa was inter- 
viewed by a team composed of a visa officer, an Immigration inspector 
and, in nearly all cases, by a Hungarian linguist. These linguists 
were drawn from the Department and the Foreign Service for the 
special purpose of interviewing all difficult or questionable cases and 
as many other cases as they could manage. 

4. Record checks.—Each applicant was subjected to record checks 
against pertinent records maintained by United States and allied 
agencies, including Foreign Service visa refusal files. These checks 
were conducted both in the United States and abroad. 

Screening among Hungarian refugees.—Since many of the Hun- 
garian refugees came from the same communities, there was a consider- 
able amount of self-purging among them. This purging took the 
form of oral denunciations or anonymous letters or formal communi- 
cations. This built-in process was helpful in eliminating many ques- 
tionable applicants who would require additional processing under 
normal circumstances. This was one of the most. effective screening 
practices in Austria. 

In order to expedite as much as possible the processing of Hungarian 
escapees, an agreement was reached with the voluntary agencies con- 
cerning the form of individual assurance of housing, employment and 
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against becoming a public charge in order to meet the requirements of 
the Refugee Relief Act. The offices of the refugee relief program in 
the State Department alone received a sufficient number of assurances 
of employment and. care to provide for many more refugees than those 
to whom visas could be given under the act. These offers were replied 
to by means of letters referring the prospective sponsors to the vol- 
untary agencies. Statistics filed at the Kilmer Reception Center, 
where the refugees were welcomed to the United States, graphically 
illustrate the rapidity with which they were resettled and indicate 
that, in the main, they possessed skills in demand in this country. 
By January 17, 1957, 22,258 Hungarian refugees had arrived at the 
reception center. Of this number 17,004 had left for localities through- 
out the country. Of the 4,818 remaining at Kilmer, 3,335 were ready 
to depart for their final destinations. 

As the number of refugees in Austria increased, making more critical 
the already difficult problem in that country, there was increasing 
demand in all quarters that more be admitted to the United States 
than the 5,000 included in the President’s first announcement. On 
December 1, consequently, the President announced that the United 
States would offer asylum to a total of 21,500 refugees from Hungary. 
The announcement indicated about 6,500 would receive Refugee Relief 
Act visas under the emergency program while the remainder would be 
admitted into the United States as parolees under the provision of 
section 212 (D) (5) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. At the 
same time the President made it clear that he would request from th: 
Congress emergency legislation to permit qualified escapees, admitted 
under parole, to obtain permanent residence status. A further an- 
nouncement by the President on January 1, 1957, stated that the 
Attorney General would continue to parole Hungarian refugees into 
the United States until such time as the Congress could act. The 
President added that this action was, in his opinion, clearly in the 
national interest and would enable the United States to continue to 
do its full share in providing a haven for these victims of oppression. 

Processing of Hungarian escapee applications for visas resulted in 
the issuance of the first visas on November 18, The issuance was 
completed on December 7, 1956, when 6,200 visas had been issued. 
This was the limit of visas available to the Hungarians in Austria for 
the reason that remaining visa numbers were already assigned to 
escapees in Austria and in Germany, both from Hungary and other 
countries, who had arrived in Germany and in Austria and made 
application for visas before the revolt exodus from Hungary began. 
¥or the purpose of distinguishing between the new and old Hungarian 
group the date of October 22, 1956, was used. Had it not been for 
the issuance of these visas to the Hungarian refugees, the allotment 
of visas provided by the Congress in section 4 (a) (2) of the Refugee 
Relief Act for escapees in Germany and in Austria would have been 
underissued. It should be emphasized that these visas were issued 
only to refugees who expressed a desire to remain permanently in the 
United States. The issuance of this many visas in a period of little 
more than 3 weeks was accomplished only by dint of excellent coopera- 
tion between all of Government officials and workers in the United 
States and abroad who put in long hours of overtime and weekend 
duty to achieve these results. Those concerned included the Public 
Health Service, the State Department Foreign Service personnel, the 
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United States Employment Service and the Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service. 

Perhaps the outstanding feature of this mass movement of people, 
with which everyone concerned had been impressed, was the high 
— and good character of the Hungarian escapees. These factors 
have been commented upon in the report of the Vice President to 
the President as follows: 

The quality of the people who fled Hungary is of the highest order. For the 
most part they were in the forefront of the fight for freedom and fled only when 
the choice was death or deportation at the hands of the foreign invaders or tem- 
pemery flight to a foreign land to await the inevitable freedom for Hungary. 

he large majority are young people—students, technicians, craftsmen and 


professional people. There are many family units, including a ‘large number of 
children. 


The majority of the refugees who have been interviewed say that they left 
Hungary because of fear of liquidation or of deportation. * * 

Taking all of the above factors into consideration, I believe that the countries 
which accept these refugees will find that, rather than having assumed a liability, 
they have acquired a valuable national asset. As Mr. Herbert. Hoover said on 
December 27, 1956, ‘‘The Hungarian refugees have proved by their courage and 
sacrifice that they are the traditional sort of persons who make Americans.” 


This high opinion of the refugees is also shared by other countries. 
For example, the German Government designated the Federal Repub- 
lie as a country of first asylum for the Hungarian escapees and plan 
to permit the entry of about 10 percent of those who have managed 
to find their way to Austria. The German authorities did not 
anticipate that many of them, if any, would remain in refugee cam 
for the reason that the majority are young people who could vende 
be assimilated into the economy of that country. An additional 
factor was that the bravery of the Hungarians had moved the Germans 
to extend an unprecedented number of offers of employment and 
housing, exactly as had been the case in the United States. The 
esteem in which the Hungarian refugees are held by the German 
authorities was clearly indicated by a German official who informed 
a meeting of voluntary welfare agencies that the German authorities 
would try to discourage the emigration elsewhere of the Hungarian 
group. 

On December 17, 1956, the Minister of Citizenship and Immigration 
of Canada, following his visit to the refugee camps in Austria, an- 
nounced that Canada would place no ceiling on the number of refugees 
to be admitted. Mr. Pickersgill stressed the high caliber of the 
refugees applying for admission to Canada. 

American officials, who have had many years experience in dealing 
with refugee problems in general, regard the Hungarian refugees, as 
a group, to be of the highest type immigrant admitted for some time. 
It would be no exaggeration to say that these people were the back- 
bone of their country and that Hungary’s loss is the gain of the free 
world, 


Escapees in the North Atlantic Treaty Organization countries 

Section 4 (a) (3) of the Refugee Relief Act provided 10,000 visas to 
escapees from communism residing within the European continental 
limits of the members of the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or 
in Turkey, Sweden, Iran or in the Free Territory of Trieste, who 
were not nationals of the area in which they resided. 

A beginning could not be made with visa issuance until authorities 
of the countries concerned agreed to the issue of reentry certificates. 
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Start of the program in the Scandinavian countries was especially 
delayed since Norway and Denmark did not agree to certificates 
until December 31, 1954, and December 30, 1954, respectively. 
Swedish agreement was on July 2, 1955. Agreement with Portugal 
was not forthcoming until July 18, 1955. 

By July 30, 1955, there had been received and verified for escapees 
in France and Belgium 1,835 assurances; 461 visas had been issued. 
As of the same date 338 assurances had been verified for escapees in 
Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, but as the program had just gotten 
underway in Scandinavia no visas had then been issued there. 

As of March 1, 1956, activity in the escapee category was already 
well underway, with one- quarter of the 10,000 visas allocated already 
issued and nearly 9,000 additional applications in process. Through- 
out the NATO country escapee program, priority was extended 
wherever possible to escapees who were within the mandate of the 
United States escapee program. 

By June 30, 1956, 7,184 of the NATO visas had been issued and 
some 14,106 people were applying for the remaining 2,816 visas. On 
June 11, 1956, the Administrator, was obliged to decline to accept for 
visa processing further assurances for escapees in the NATO countries 
owing to the heavy oversubscription of the allotment provided. 
Consequently, although the total number of visas authorized under 
section 4 (a) (3) were issued by the end of the program, many dis- 
appointed applicants were left behind in one of the principal categories 
which the act was designed to help. Had the Administrator been 
given the authority to use for these active escapees from communism 
the numbers which were not issued to German expellees, considerable 
relief could have been afforded. 

There follows a table showing the visa issuance to escapees, by 
country, under the NATO provision: 
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Former members of Republic of Poland Army 

Section 4 (a) (4) provided for the issuance of 2,000 visas for refugees 
who, during the Second World War, were members of the armed 
forces of the Republic of Poland, who had been honorably discharged 
from these forces and who on August 7, 1953, resided in the British 
Isles, and who had not acquired British citizenship. 

While in theory visas to the Polish veterans could be issued any- 
where in the world, provided that they had been resident in Great 
Britain on the effective date of the Refugee Relief Act, in practice all 
of the visas under this section were issued in Great Britain, with the 
exception of two in Bermuda. 

British authorities on July 20, 1954, agreed to issue reentry cer- 
tificates, opening the way for visas to be issued in the United Kingdom. 
By June 30, 1955, only 207 visas had been issued, not only because of 
the lack of an adequate flow of assurances, but also since many of the 
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beneficiaries, having been completely absorbed into the British 
economy, did not desire to emigrate. However, by June 30, 1956, 
visas had been issued to 1,643 Polish veterans and 1,942 people had 
applied for the remaining 357 visas. After June 4, 1956, no new 
applications could be accepted by reason of the oversubscriptien. 
As in all other cases of oversubscribed allotments, the assurances 
received after the cutoff date were forwarded to the respective consular 
offices to enable the beneficiaries to be registered on the regular quota 
lists with the same priority as they had enjoyed under the refugee 
relief program. 

Italy 

As mentioned previously, staffing for the refugee relief program in 
Italy was facilitated by the Administrator’s selection of suitable per- 
sonnel from the ranks of Government employees who had lost their 
positions through the reduction in force of State Department personnel 
in 1953. The program of visa issuance in Italy, therefore, was initi- 
ated on December 4, 1953, the day after the publication in the Federal 
Register of the regulations for administration of the Refugee Relief 
Act. The first visas to be issued in Italy were for the preference 
quota applicants whose cases had long been pending there: 

By July 1954, consular establishments in Italy had issued 4,475 
visas to the preference category in that country, and this figure had 
increased to more than 13,000 by February 8, 1955. By June 30, 
1955, all 15,000 visas originally provided for preference quota appli- 
cants in Italy had been issued. In the meantime, the Graham amend- 
ment had become operative and visas available for refugees and 
relatives in Italy could be used bilaterally between the two cate- 
gories. By June 30, 1955, the number of visas issued in Italy had 
reached 22,503. 

It will be recalled that the act provided 60,000 visas for refugees 
and preference visa applicants in Italy, 45,000 for refugees under 
section 4 (a) (5), and 15,000 for preference applicants (relatives of 
American citizens or of lawfully admitted aliens). Since 70,558 
persons had applied in Italy by June 30, 1955, it became practically 
certain then that the maximum number of visas authorized would 
be issued. After December 31, 1955, the Department was obliged 
to decline new applications for visas in Italy by reason of the over- 
subscription of the allotments for Italy. Assurances received after 
this cutoff date were sent to our consular establishments in Italy to 
permit the beneficiaries to register on the regular quota waiting lists. 
The last visa remaining in Italy was issued on August 17, 1956; 
13,415 visas were issued to refugees, and 46,585 to preference appli- 
cants registered under the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

The American consul general in Rome was coordinator for the 
Refugee Relief Act in that country. Similarly, the headquarters of 
the division of investigations for the program in Italy was located 
in Rome. Visas were issued in Naples, Palermo, Genoa, and Trieste. 
In the latter city a considerable number of escapee visas were handled 
by reason of the number of escapees from Yugoslavia in that area. 

The Administrator and his associates emphasized that visas pro- 
vided for Italy were for refugees as well as those entitled to relative 
preference under our immigration laws. However, the quota for 
Italy under the Immigration and Nationality Act is and has been 
so heavily oversubscribed that American citizens have been delayed 
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for years in trying to assist their relatives, especially brothers and 
sisters, to come to this country. For this reason, and also since 


sponsors 


are more willing to sponsor relatives than strangers, the 


number of assurances received for relatives in the preference cate- 
gories far outnumbered those received for refugees. Many of the 
relatives were also in the refugee category. 

In Italy there was a high degree of cooperation between the Foreign 
Service, the Immigration and Naturalization Service, the Department 


of Labor, 


and other agencies of the Government involved. Problems 


of eligibility to refugee status arose in Italy which affected large 


groups. 


The two principal questions related to the status as Italian 


ethnic refugees of inhabitants of the former Italian Province of 
Venezia Giulia and the refugee status of Italians who had lost their 


homes in 


the former Italian colonies, had returned to Italy and been 


able to find employment there. In the case of the former, the ques- 


tion was resolved favorably to the refugees provided that their lan- 


guage, customs, and community life had been Italian. In respect to 

returnees from the colonies, it was held that they clearly qualified, 

even if they had obtained employment in Italy, in those cases where 

their living standards and place in the economy had suffered as a 

result of their having been forced to abandon their former homes, 
Visa issuance in Italy by sections of act was: 
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Greece was the first country to agree to issue the certificate of 


readmission required by section 7 (d) (2) of the Refugee Relief Act. 
The agreement was given on October 16, 1953, and on December 4, 
1953, the issuance of visas started in Greece, the first applicants 
considered being those Greeks entitled to preference status under the 
Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. 

On August 31, 1956, 5 months before expiration of act, the last 
visas authorized for issuance in Greece under section 4 (a) (7) and 
4 (a) (8) were issued. This virtually completed the program in 
Greece since after this date, and prior to the expiration of the act 
only a handful of numbers remained available for issuance to escapees 
in Greece, under section 4 (a) (3), and to orphans, under section 


4 (a) (5). 


Of the 17,000 visas authorized for Greece, 9,216 were issued to 
refugees and 7,784 to preference visa applicants (relatives of citizens 
and legally admitted aliens). This completed the total number of 
17,000 authorized for issuance in Greece. 

Assurances verified and transmitted to consular officers in Greece 
totaled 18,520 as of November 28, 1955, the cutoff date. Since 
assurances far exceeded visa numbers available in Greece, it was 
necessary for the Department to announce such a cutoff date. 
Assurances received afterward were verified and forwarded to the 
consular officers in Greece in order to enable the beneficiaries to be 


registered on the quota waiting list, with the benefit of the priority 
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enjoyed under the Refugee Relief Act. Some 4,439 assurances were 
submitted after the cutoff date. 

It was pointed out in the Administrator’s first report, dated Janu- 
ary 15, 1954, that about 2,000 preference cases were pending in Greece 
at the outset of the program. As of February 1, 1957, there were on 
record 11,375 petitions filed by persons in the United States in behalf 
of prospective immigrants in the preference categories, chargeable to 
the annual quota for Greece. These petitions are filed with the 
Attorney General and, when approved, the Secretary of State author- 
izes the American consular officer concerned to grant the alien bene- 
ficiary the preference status prescribed by the Immigration and 
Nationality Act of 1952. The figure 11,375 represents the prefer- 
ence picture worldwide as regards the Greek quota of which 5,315 
were registered in Greece. 

Applicants registered worldwide under the nonpreference category 
of the Greek quota amounted to 103,282 as of February 1, 1957. 
Of this number 99,880 registrants are in Greece. With the annual 
quota for Greece only 308, and of this number only 153 visas avail- 
able for issuance each quota year due to the mortgage of part of the 
quota under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, a serious problem 
exists in regard to Greeks having a preference status who are unable 
to join their families in the United States because of quota restrictions. 

dne of the pressing problems, after staffing requirements had been 
met which continued during the operation of the act in Greece, was 
that of determining the applicant’s eligibility as a refugee. The 
determination of an applicant’s eligibility by consular and immigra- 
tion officers was a requirement of the regulations prescribed under 
section 2 (a). A narrow interpretation of section 2 (a) would not 
only have restricted the issuance of visas to otherwise qualified and 
worthy refugees, many of whom were destined to relatives in the 
United States, but also would have prevented achievement of the 
humanitarian objectives of the act. Moreover, an inflexible inter- 
pretation of the term “‘eligibility’’ would not have been consistent 
with the intent of Congress as indicated in the Administrator’s third 
semiannual report of February 8, 1955. 

During the early months of the program preference cases were the 
first received. Processing of applicants in the refugee category in- 
ereased during the second half of 1954 and it was at this time that 
the eligibility problem arose. Following a visit of the Administrator 
and a representative from the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service to Greece, in December 1954, a review of some 1,000 rejected 
cases was undertaken. Most of these refugees eventually were 
qualified for visas and several of the cases served as precedents. It 
continued necessary to refer ‘eligibility’ cases to the De artment for 
advisory opinions. In nearly all of these instances officers in the 
Department and in the Immigration and Naturalization Service at 
Washington concurred with the findings of the consular officers. 

In accomplishing the requirements of section 11 (a), relating to the 
investigations conducted on applicants, the program was. notably 
aided by authorities of the Greek Government. Besides giving early 
agreement to the issuance of readmission certificates the Greek Gov- 
ernment cooperated fully with representatives of the United.States 
in carrying out their duties. It may be mentioned that our own repre- 
sentatives in the investigative field were well qualified for the work 
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and had an excellent knowledge of the Greek language and culture 
and other characteristics of the land and people. 


The Netherlands 

Section 4 (a) (9) of the act provided for the admission of 15,000 
refugees of Dutch ethnic origin and section 4 (a) (10) for the ad- 
mission of 2,000 persons of Dutch ethnic origin who qualified as pref- 
erence immigrants under paragraphs (2), (3), and (4) of section 203 (a) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act of 1952. Beneficiaries under 
both sections had to be residents of continental Netherlands on the 
date of enactment, August 7, 1953. All visas had to be issued in the 
Netherlands. 

The Netherlands is one of the heaviest populated areas in the world. 
Many people there had been hard hit by the disastrous floods in 1953. 
With the presence in the country of thousands who had fled or been 
evacuated from Indonesia by the Netherlands authorities, it was con- 
ceivable that the partial relief provided by the act for this condition 
of overpopulation would lead to speedy oversubscription of the avail- 
able visas. Contrary to expectations, sponsorship by American citi- 
zens of refugees and relatives in these categories was lacking during 
the first 2 years. A reason for lack of applicants was that many 
Netherlands refugees from Indonesia came to Holland after August 7, 
1953, and were thus ineligible under the act. Efforts by the Nether- 
lands authorities and participating voluntary welfare agencies to in- 
crease the interest of the American public toward sponsorship of 
refugees in the Netherlands began to hier fruit during the last year 
of the program. This resulted in the accumulation in the consular 
office at Rotterdam of a visa demand during the last 6 months of the 
program which required herculean efforts by the staff as well as direct 
administrative assistance from the office of the Deputy Administrator 
of the program in Washington. The final result was the issuance of 
15,403 visas under both pertinent sections of the act out of the 17,000 
authorized numbers. It might be pointed out that of this total 
14,470 were refugees and 933 were relatives, with only 530 visa num- 
bers remaining unissued to refugees when the act expired. 

All of the visas issued in the Netherlands were given at the American 
consulate in Rotterdam. The head of the Investigations Division of 
the refugee relief program for the Netherlands had his headquarters 
in The Hague. Throughout the program the Netherlands Emigration 
Service cooperated fully, and a representative of that service who 
served in Washington as emigration attaché to the Netherlands Em- 
bassy was especially helpful. 


The Far East 


Inclusion of the Far East in the Refugee Relief Act and provision 
for the admittance of refugees from communism in the Far East was 
an important, far-reaching departure from United States immigration 
policy. The history of our exclusion policy in the Far East had deeply 
offended the sensibilities of the people and governments in that area, 
Some measure of the good will generated by the Refugee Relief Act 
was reflected in the fact that provision was made for the admittance 
of 2,000 Chinese ethnic refugees. Considering that the Chinese quota 
provides for the admission of 105 Chinese annually, this means that 
the Refugee Relief Act allowed nearly 20 times that number to be 
admitted under one of its provisions alone. In addition, nearly half 
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the general allotment of 3,000 refugees indigenous to the Far East was 
also used by the Chinese refugees. While it cannot be contended 
that our contribution to the relief of the refugee situation in the Far 
East was a major one (in Hong Kong alone nearly 1 million refugees 
from the Communist terror in China had sought shelter) the program 
fer the Far East was recognized as a generous contribution and a good 
example for other countries. 

The negotiation of reentry agreements, a prerequisite to the be- 
ginning of operations in the Far East, was a long process and con- 
siderably delayed the beginning of operations. The earliest reentry 
agreement was concluded with Korea on March 31, 1954, practically 
8 months after the act came into effect. Agreement with the British 
Crown Colony of Hong Kong, the largest refugee center in the Far 
East, was not reached until December 18, 1954. An earlier agreement 
in September of 1954 had to be rejected by the Administrator by reason 
of the fact that it envisioned a time limitation on the certificates of 
reentry to be issued by Hong Kong authorities. 

Staffing also presented a problem. It proved difficult to recruit for a 
limited program personnel to serve as investigators who had knowledge 
of the languages and areas in which they were to work. In addition, 
there was a marked feeling on the part of Foreign Service in the Far 
East, especially in Hong Kong, that the complex operations of the 
Refugee Relief Act could be carried on as an integral part of the regular 
program work of their offices without additional personnel or, at the 
most, with a minimum. It was not until the summer of 1955, after 
the Administrator had sent a survey mission to Hong Kong, that the 
staffing pattern in that post was satisfactorily established with the 
result that visa issuance increased at a satisfactory rate. 

The organization of the program in the Far East was to a large 
extent dictated by the distance factor. A coordinator for the area, 
responsible to the Administrator, established his headquarters in 
Taipei, Taiwan. Under the coordinator, investigative posts were 
established in Taipei, Tokyo, Hong Kong, Manila, Singapore and 
Seoul. By reason of the importance of Hong Kong, the program 
there was headed by an assistant coordinator with an unusual back- 
ground and knowledge of China and Chinese languages. The Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service maintained personnel in Tokyo 
and Hong Kong; representatives of the United States Employment 
Service resided in Tokyo, and the United States Public Health Service 
maintained medical officers in Hong Kong and Tokyo. 

Owing to the vastness of the area much of the work of investiga- 
tions and medical examinations, as well as processing by the Employ- 
ment Service, was carried out by traveling teams. This method, 
despite the cost involved, proved the most economical and effective 
for the reason that many of the posts there could not be allotted a 
sufficient number of visas for issuance to justify the stationing of perma- 
nent personnel for refugee relief program work alone. The adminis- 
tration of the act in the Far East covered British Borneo, Burma, 
Cambodia, West New Guinea, the Federation of Malaya, Hong Kong, 
Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Macao, New Caledonia, the Philip- 
pines, Smgapore, Formosa (Taiwan), Thailand, Timor, and Vietnam. 

Nonindigenous refugees in the Far East—Section 4 (a) (11) per- 
mitted the issuance of 2,000 visas to refugees residing with the district 
of an American consular office in the Far East, providing that these 
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visas could only be:issued in such a consular district and only to 
refugees who were not indigenous to the area. 

This section was obviously intended to cover European refugees in 
the Far East. Aside from the relatively small number in Hong Kong 
and in Japan, principally of White Russian origin, the majority of 
nonindigenous refugees were unable to leave or escape from Com- 
munist China and for this reason could not be afforded relief under the 
act. As of March’ 1956, only: 106 visas ‘had been issued to the non- 
indigeous refugees. By June 30, 1956, this number had increased to 
only 164. Assurances for this group were small in number, and the 
active cases continued to be located principally in Hong Kong. By 
the end of the act, a total number of 900 visas were issued to the non- 
indigenous refugees which left an unused balance of 1,098. 

One other difficult factor in the processing of the nonindigenovs 
refugees was that many of them who had applied had only recent! 
managed to leave the Chinese mainland. Investigations in s ch 
cases were of necessity prolonged and complex, owing to the difficulty 
of reconstructing a personnel history over a minimum 2-year period. 
The following table indicates applications and issuance of visas under 
section 4 (a) (11) by posts in the Far East. 


Applicants | Visas issued 





Japan -- - a Sch pas 259 | 141 
Singapore __.- beds Sb66% sha 54 ee ee 5 17 | 12 
Saigon.... ace Sed 6 | 5 
Taipei__._- Oat Bilis stcil noted GID 91 | 34 
Hong Kong__..-- a ia ee os am cit ). 924 | 687 
Manila SScTAY mal . ; Sa 21 | 13 
Seoul... -_- 2 bended SPF Ea ty cote sige ~tee- danas adh 4 -deidases} 13 s 

Total... ou Leal. 87 i [ Pier. Bis. £5.08 1, 331 90 





Indigenous refugees in the Far East.—Section 4 (a) (12) permitted 
issuance of 3,000 visas to refugees residing within the district of an 
American consular office in the Far East, provided that such visas 
could be issued only in such a consular district and only to refugees 
who were indigenous to the area described. 

Obviously the allotment of 3,000 visas for Asiatic refugees could not 
satisfy the entire demand. In addition to the million Chinese refugees 
in Hong Kong alone, there were thousands of Japanese who had either 
been forced by military events to abandon their homes on the main- 
land of Asia or had been rendered destitute by national disasters such 
as floods or earthquakes. Throughout the vast reaches of Asia where 
communism had not penetrated, there were many other Chinese 
refugees from communism. Faced with this situation, the Adminis- 
trator divided the available visa numbers among Foreign Service 
establishments in the Far East based on the active demand in the 
various areas for visas which could be measured fairly accurately by 
the receipt of assurances from. American citizens. 

A report on visa operations in the Far East would be incomplete 
without reference to the peculiar pattern of visa frauds with which 
United States consular authorities in Hong Kong must deal. This 
problem has been so acute that the Department of State has been 
obliged to maintain a special unit in Hong Kong to investigate and 
prevent entry into the United States by fraudulent applicants. Over 
and above this problem, the Refugee Relief Act presented an oppor- 
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tunity for legal immigration into the United States for Chinese greater 
than any that had existed since Chinese laborers had come to this 
country in the 1870’s to work on the building of the railways in the 
West. Investigators of the refugee program in Hong Kong uncovered 
derogatory information in about one-quarter of the cases handled by 
them, an unusually large percentage, but in view of the thoroughness 
of the investigations the Administrator believes that only legitimate 
and deserving refugees received visas in Hong Kong. 

Refugees who came to this country under the auspices of the 
Refugee Relief Act were a good cross section of the peoples of that 
area. Many were relatives of American citizens or of aliens legally 
resident in the United States. A good number, especially-among the 
Chinese, were of the intellectual class, including engineers, professors, 
doctors of medicine, and former Government officials. Others in- 
cluded farmers from Japan and people from humble walks of life. 

As of June 30, 1956, visas had been issued to 2,884 refugees indig- 
enous to the Far East. The number of applications so far outnum- 
bered the available visas that the Department had been obliged to 
decline to aceept new cases for processing after March 26, 1956. All 
visas authorized by section 4 (a) (12) were issued. This table indicates 
the issuance by post of the visas under this section: 


Applicants | Visas issued | 





: ‘ pees: eocbcd cnnsiiedeacand oockrie phe aides 
Korea | 247 | 2 ] oa : 1 1 
Taipei } 46 i] Japan. - vexee 2, 952 | 1, 004 
Hong Kong- . 11, 097 l, 703 | Saigon... =P 5 0 
Singapore | 3 73 na ee 
Manila ‘| 25 | 17 | FOE” Sisencs 14, 476 3, 000 











CHINESE Erunic REFUGEES 


Section 4 (a) (13) permitted the issuance of 2,000 visas to refugees 
of Chinese ethnic origin whose passports for travel to the United 
States were endorsed by the Chinese National Government. Two 
peculiar features characterized this section. Unlike other provisions 
pertaining to the Far East, visas under this section could in theory be 
issued anywhere in the world. The vast majority were, of course, 
issued in Hong Kong and Taipei, since Chinese refugees were concen- 
trated in that area. Chinese refugees in other parts of the world were 
unable to obtain visas to which they would have been entitled other- 
wise by reason of the refusal of the authorities in their temporary 
places of residence to issue reentry certificates. 

A clear departure from previous immigration policy was the provi- 
sion that ethnic Chinese refugees must Biers their passports endorsed 
by a foreign government, the National Government of the Republic 
of China in Taipei. This meant that to a certain degree positive con- 
trol over this section of the act passed to another government. While 
United States officers could, of course, refuse to issue a visa under sec- 
tion 4 (a) (13) to an applicant who failed to qualify, the visas issued 
were perforce given to individuals selected by the Chinese Govern- 
ment since that Government had control over the issuance of endorsed 
passports. 

In practice, since Chinese refugees could apply under either section 
4 (a) (12) as refugees indigenous to the Far East, or under section 
4 (a) (13) as Chinese ethnic refugees, it was impossible, in the early 
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stages of the program, to ascertain under which section they intended 
to request a visa until they produced an endorsed passport. Prior to 
the exhaustion of the allotment under section 4 (a) (12) the tendency 
was not to apply for the endorsed passport since the refugees found 
this process time-consuming and an added complication. However 
as it became evident that the 4 (a) (12) numbers were running out, 
more and more Chinese applied for endorsed passports. On April 17, 
1956, the Chinese Government announced that 3,500 applications for 
the passports were already at band and stated that no more would be 
received. During a brief period in July 1956, exception was made for 
Chinese refugees “havi ing close relatives in the United States. 

As of June 30, 1956, some 560 visas had been issued under section 
4 (a) (13). Under both section 4 (a) (13) and 4 (a) (12) there were 
16,000 applicants then competing for the remaining 1,500 visas for 
Asiatic refugees. As of May 7, 1956, no additional applications could 
be accepted for Chinese ethnic refugees by reason of the great over- 
subscription of the allotment. 

Throughout the administration of the Refugee Relief Act the 
Chinese National Government was most helpful, friendly, and co- 
operative. 

Following is a table showing applications and visas under section 
4 (a) (13): 

Chinese ethnics 


Visas issued | Applicants Visas issued 
lil iaiaintiasiaiiit nities liian ented 
i A ll = | 64 | 
Germany..........-.. ; : Australia.........- | 5 | 
treéce ‘ || Turkey- 
Oubecs< ceux. cceccce 3 | 3 |} South America. 
wc — ne Honduras. ‘ 
MG os oa case a . Guatemala........-. | 
Singapore. --- nina § d Costa Rica. - 

re 3 || London : 
Me Fee 368 | BE Yap Islands... 
Hong Kong 5, 2 
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The Near East 


Section 4 (a) (14) permitted the issuance of 2,000 visas for refugees 
who, on August 7, 1953, were eligible to receive assistance from “the 
United Nations Relief and Works Agency (UNRWA) for Palestine 
refugees in the Near East. These visas could be stein only in the 
Near East. 

As in other areas, delay was encountered in starting issuance of 
visas owing to the protracted character of negotiations for the issuance 
of the reentry certificates. Reentry agreements were concluded with 
Lebanon on August 13, 1954, Jordan on September 9, 1954, and 
Turkey on September 9, 1954. Early in 1955 Egypt and Kuwait 
had agreed to issue reentry certificates. By June 30, 1955, 107 visas 
had been issued in Jordan and 3 in Lebanon. Two reasons militated 
at this stage against a greater rate of visa issuance; a lack of assurances 
from American citizens and the restrictive nature of the UNRWA 
definition of a Palestinian refugee. The UNRWA was willing to 
certify as refugees only those who were or had been receiving direct 
relief from that organization. Thus, in the early stages of the pro- 
gram, many desirable Arab refugees were deprived of its benefits. 
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It should be mentioned that the reluctance of some of the Arab 
States to enter into agreements for the issuance of readmission 
certificates was believed due to their opposition to what they con- 
sidered a piecemeal solution to the Palestinian dispute through refugee 
resettlement schemes. Thus, many of the 800,000 Arab refugees, 
being for the most part in pitiful condition, were deprived of an 
opportunity to begin their lives anew by reason of area politics. 

Although ame 253 visas had been issued to Arab refugees by 
December 31, 1955, the rate of receipt of assurances had been on the 
increase, largely owing to efforts of the voluntary welfare agencies in 
the United States. By June 30, 1956, about half of the visas author- 
ized for Palestinian refugees had been issued and sufficient applications 
had been received to indicate that all of the visas authorized, the full 

2,000, would be issued before the end of the act. No formal cutoff 
date for the acceptance of new applications was announced by the 
Administrator for Arab refugees for reasons involving possible area 
political moves. 

The allotment of 2,000 visas was issued before the end of the act. 
Foreign Service officers, investigators, and staff were given com- 
mendation for their work which was carried on under unusually 
difficult circumstances. Teams of investigators, medical and em- 
ployment officers were obliged often to go by means of primitive 
transport to relatively inaccessible localities. During the troubled 
situation in Egypt, Amman. was practically evacuated, but program 
personnel returned there as soon as conditions permitted and com- 
pleted the work with success at that post. 

A table showing applications and visas issued at the posts in the 
Near East follows: 








Applicants | Visas issued 

—_ ak i I 
Lebanon vi 5.8 . ie ttdiee ob becitemend 1, 473 723 
Jordan. ... ie ‘ ¥ Seon 1, 627 1, 195 
Kuwait =geO as 113 71 
Egypt he cchvecam 20 il 
SN i a a a io le de daa 3, 233 2, 000 


Guide to appendix pages on visa applications, issuances, and, refugee 
arrwals 
Charts and lists concerning visa applications, issuances, and refu- 
gee arrivals are found in the appendix, as follows: 
Visas issued by category, appendix, page 79. 
teported arrivals by country of birth, appendix, page 80. 
Reported arrivals by States of destination, appe ndix, page 81. 
Refugees admitted by class of admission and month, appendix, 
page 82. 
Status of visa applications by sections of act (chart), appendix, 
page 83. 
Analysis of visa application results, appendix, page 84. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL COMMITTEE FOR EvROPEAN MIGRATION 


Section 8 of the Refugee Relief Act provided that— 


The Secretary of State may, for the purposes of this Act, make such arrange- 
ments with foreign governments and with the Intergovernmental Committee for 
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European Migration as are necessary and appropriate for the purpose of financing 
the overseas transportation of persons who may be issued visas under this Act, 
such arrangements to be mutually beneficial to the economies of the United 
States and the countries concerned, as well as to such persons. Such arrange- 
ments, where appropriate, may seek to enable immigrants under this Act to trans- 
fer into dollar currency personal assets necessary for defraying the cost of trans- 
oration and for use in the United States. Arrangements between the United 
States and other governments concerned and the Intergovernmental Committee 
for European Migration should also provide for such cooperation and assistance 
as may be required in the administration of the program authorized under this 
Act in the territory of the intending immigrant’s residence. All transportation 
by ships or airplanes of aliens under this Act to the United States, the cost of 
which is defrayed in whole or in part by the Government of the United States 
shall be by ships or airplanes registered under the United States flag, if av ailable. 


The Intergovernmental Committee for European Migration is an 
intergovernmental organization of 27 governments, including the 
United States, which are concerned with the movement out of Europe 
of indigenous migrants and refugees. Organized at Brussels in 1951 
on the initiative of the United States Congress, the Migration Com- 
mittee had assisted in the movement to all coutnries of 579,036 per- 
sons by December 31, 1956. Of this total, 245,503 were refugees, 
The Migration Committee assists only in the transporation of those 
migrants and refugees who would not otherwise be moved. 

The 27 member governments making up ICEM are: 

Argentina Israel 
Australia Italy 

Austria Luxembourg 
Belgium Netherlands 
Brazil New Zealand 
Canada Norway 
Chile Paraguay 
Colombia Spain 

Costa Rica Sweden 
Denmark Switzerland 
Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland Union of South Africa 
France United States 
Germany (Federal Republic) Venezuela 
Greece 

According to a recent Australian Government report, of the 27 
participating governments, Australia is the largest single receiver of 
migrants traveling under ICEM auspices; 623,000 migrants have 
been moved overseas by ICEM since the committee’s inception to 
February 28, 1957, and Australia received 168,000 or 27 percent of 
the total. The United States has received 139,000 or 22 percent of 
the total. For basis of comparison, since the return of peacetime 
immigration in 1946 through 1956, Canada has received 1,300,000 
immigrants, Australia has received 1,100,000 immigrants. 

The movement to the United States of refugees holding visas under 
the act were as follows: 

5, 739 
19, 138 
47, 108 
15, 996 

2 16, 797 


94, 778 


1 Hungarian refugees. 
2 January 1 to April 30, 1957. 
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As more visas were issued under the act in the early summer of 
1955, the Migration Committee found it necessary to charter the 
Military Sea Transport Service transport U. S. N.S. General W. C. 
Langfitt on a cost-reimbursable basis to move refugees to the United 
States. Space on United States-flag commercial ships proved inade- 

uate to- meet the increasing requirements for movements. The 
unital Langfitt remained in this service continuously from July 2, 
1955, to April 30, 1957, made 26 round trip voyages from Europe 
during that period and carried 31,626 passengers. The U.S. N.S. 
General Harry Taylor was also chartered by ICEM under the same 
conditions for 4 trips between October 1956 and February 1957 and 
carried 4,438 passengers. The total number of refugees moved to the 
United States by United States Military Sea Transport Service trans- 
ports was 36,064, slightly over one-third of those moving under ICEM 
assistance. Indoctrination films and talks on American history and 
Government, industry and education and instructions in basic English, 
civics, and American customs were provided by ICEM during the 10- 
day passages from Bremerhaven to New York. The great majority of 
refugees receiving visas under the Refugee Relief Act and who were 
moved by ICEM were transported to the United States on United 
States-flag chartered air carriers and on the regularly scheduled flights 
of United States-flag commercial aircraft. 

Of the 94,788 moved to the United States by ICEM, 16,365 were 
escapees who received assistance in their resettlement efforts through 
the United States escapee program which has concern for the most 
recent eseapees who have fled from Iron Curtain countries in Eastern 
Europe to seek freedom in the Western World. 


Proposep AMENDMENTS TO THE ReruGeE Act Tat Dip Nort Pass 


As early as December 1954, the Administrator, realizing that 
amendments to the act were essential for the full accomplishment of 
its expressed goals and the congressional intent behind its enactment, 
made recommendations which, in the light of administrative experi- 
ence, appeared necessary to pave the way for more successful opera- 
tion of the program. 

Practically all of the amendments recommended by the Adminis- 
trator were embodied in legislative proposals introduced into the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. 

The President, in his message to the Congress on May 27, 1955, 
recommended broad revision of the Refugee Relief Act. These 
recommendations were incorporated in Senate bill S. 2113, which 
provided for: 

1. A redefinition of the terms “refugee, escapee’’ and ‘‘expellee,’’ 
the effect of which would be to relax somewhat the restrictions con- 
tained in the definitions of those terms in the act, removal of the 
limitation that all those who are found to be ‘firmly resettled” are 
ineligible for visas, and abandonment of the requirement that a 
“refugee’’ must be “out of his usual place of abode’’ in order to qualify. 

2. Adoption of a provision enabling members of a family who are 
separated from the principal applicant and who cannot accompany 
the principal applicant at the time the visa is issued, to follow to 
join him in the United States. 
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3. Adoption of a provision to permit an alien afflicted with tuber- 
culosis to come to the United States with his family if all are eligible, 
notwithstanding the bar of the immigration laws againat a person 
so afflicted. 

4. The reallotment of visas unused during the life of the act to the 
use of orphans on a worldwide basis and the raising of the maximum- 
age limitation for eligible orphans from 10 to 12 years. 

5. Definition of the term ‘“‘eligible orphan” and the imposition of 
certain limitations upon the adoption of an orphan by a United States 
citizen and spouse. 

6. Revision of the criteria for adjustment of status of aliens in the 
United States to eliminate the requirement that they must have 
entered this country in lawful status as nonimmigrants in all cases. 

7. Adoption of a provision to permit voluntary agencies, as well as 
individual citizens, to file assurances of employment, housing, and 
against becoming a public charge. 

8. Elimination of the requirement that a valid passport or similar 
document be produced in each case as a prerequisite to the issuance 
of a visa. 

9. Adoption of a provision to place exclusive responsibility upon 
the consular officer for the determination of eligibility of an applicant. 

10. Elimination of the requirement that a 2-year history covering 
the period prior to an escapee’s application for visa must be available. 

It was the hope of the Administrator that the act would be amended 
in accordance with the recommendations of the President. However, 
the Congress adjourned without enacting into law the legislative pro- 
posals. Therefore, subsequent to the Graham amendment, the Refu- 
gee Relief Act of 1953-remained without revision until its expiration 
on December 31, 1956. 








RESETTLEMENT RECORD 


LaBor DeparTMENT ParticipaTION, REFUGEE Rewier Acr 


There was some reservation early in the program that American 
labor was being replaced by refugees, but the balance-and-check sys- 
tem established by the labor assurance regulations was effective in 
bringing in refugees to fill specific jobs. We were enjoying one of our 
highest periods of employment in this country at that time, with a 
total labor force of 64 million people employed. 

In a speech in 1955, Secretary of Labor Mitchell stated that in 
carrying out its responsibilities under the Refugee Relief Act, the De- 
partment of Labor had stationed overseas ‘‘experienced interviewers, 
with intimate knowledge of job requirements here in the United 
States” and that “‘fitting the men to the job had been well done.’ 
Figures show, the secretary said: 
that 82 percent of the first group who came over here are working for the employers 
that sponsored them, which is a very, very high percentage. 

Strangely enough, because of the extraordinarily rapid growth of 
opulation during the past 10 years, the American economy faces a 
abor shortage. According to the population forecasts for the next 
10 years, the number of persons under 20 will increase about 16 million 
and those over 65 and 45 will decrease by about 2 million. In the 

young-adult age group there is a surplus of almost a million marriage- 
able women for whom there are no men. 

Cooperation of union leaders was excellent. They assisted in 
developing proper job specifications for needed skills, and for geo- 
graphic areas where there are perennial labor pool shortages in general 
classifications. 


United States Employment Service participation in this country 
poy Pp P 


All assurances, whether submitted by individual citizens or endorsed 
by recognized voluntary agencies, were required to be accompanied 
by certified copies of job orders before being verified and sent over- 
seas to the appropriate consular officers. The adapted process of job 
order certification and submission to the State Department paraitded 
the activity of the United States Employment Service (USES) with 
respect to its certification activities to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service under provisions of Public Law 414 with respect to the 
entrance of aliens as workers. Each job offer written by the local 
employment offices throughout the Nation was submitted to the head- 
quarters office of the Bureau of Employment Security with a recom- 
mendation for certification. This recommendation was based on a 
finding that (1) a valid job opening exists, (2) the proffered em- 
ployment is with a bona fide employer, (3) other workers will not 
be displaced by the entrance of refugees under the assurance, (4) the 
proffered employment is permanent, that is, it is continuing in dura- 
tion with no foreseeable termination date, and it is not temporary or 
seasonal in nature, and (5) the terms and conditions of employment 
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are not substantially less favorable than for other workers similarly 
employed in the area of proposed employment. The job orders, with 
recommendations, were reviewed by the Division of Labor Clearance 
and Immigration and, if the standards were met, the orders were 
signed by the Assistant Director of the Bureau in charge of the 
Employment Service. This procedure of job certification was in effect 
until February 21, 1955, when the Department of State, at the request 
of voluntary and church agencies, authorized an additional procedure 
which allowed the voluntary agencies to utilize two additional methods 
of submitting assurances of employment for verification. These 
methods referred to as agency-endorsed job assurances are taken up 
in a subsequent section. 

With the introduction of the agency-endorsed job assurance pro- 
cedure, the United States Employment Service certification pro- 
cedure continued, but at a reduced rate. Up to February 21, 1955, 
the Employment Service had certified in excess of 46,000 job orders, 
and by the end of the program had certified in excess of 109,000. 

Throughout the program there was active participation at regularly 
scheduled conferences with interested governmental and voluntary 
agencies by the Assistant Director in charge of the Employment 
Service, the Chief and his Deputy of the Labor Clearance and Immi- 
gration Division. This top-level participation and advisory service 
proved an important means to solve policy and operating problems. 

The Secretary of Labor and other officials of his Department par- 
ticipated in the 1955 conference of chairmen of governors’ committees. 
Department of Labor personnel also made an important contribution 
in developing greater cooperation and service between governors’ com- 
mittees and other State organizations. Much of this was developed 
through field visits by Employment Service officials and by attendance 
of meetings of the governor’s committees. At the State level, Employ- 
ment Service offices also contributed to the work of Governors’ com- 
mittees. Acquaintance of the Assistant Director in charge of the 
Employment Service with State employment service heads helped in 
effecting a close working relationship between governors’ committees 
and State employment services. 

USES participation overseas 

From 1954 through 1956 the Bureau of Employment Security had 
in Europe a team of some 21 members of the United States Employ- 
ment Service (USES), recruited primarily from the State employment 
services. One member was stationed in the Far East. These staff 
members were assisted by an average of 40 foreign nationals in Europe, 
the Near East, and the Far East in interpreting, clerical, and recep- 
tionist duties. The operations consisted primarily in interview ing the 
refugees who were being sponsored for employment to ascertain their 
educational and occupational attainments. These qualifications were 
then reviewed against the employer requirements. Advisory informa- 
tion through a certification form was furnished to the consuls con- 
cerning four points: (1) an indication of his occupational qualifications, 
(2) whether or not those qualifications matched the job requirements, 
(3) report that the terms of employment, wages, and working condi- 
tions had been explained to the applicant, that he claims an under- 
standing of them and expresses willingness or unwillingness to accept 
the job, and (4) any pertinent comments that would assist the consul 
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in arriving at his decision to issue a visa. This certification from the 
occupational selector, along with information from all other sources, 
was taken into consideration by the consuls. 

Employees of the Immigration and Naturalization Service also 
reviewed the Employment Service certification form to aid them in 
their decisions. Throughout the program in Europe in excess of 
99,000 certifications were furnished to the consular officers involving 
refugees for whom employers had filed job orders through Employ- 
ment Service local offices. In addition, a similar certification was 
issued on almost 43,000 for refugees having job assurances filed for 
them under the agency-endorsed job assurance program, 

In many instances employers in the United States requested the 
Employment Service local offices to locate specific refugees possessing 
skills to fill their needs. Such requests were sent overseas and the 
selectors located qualified refugees from the preliminary question- 
naires which were filed with the consulates, or from special contacts 
with voluntary agencies overseas, or through contacts made to local 
offices of various foreign national employment offices to secure per- 
sonal histories and data on individuals desiring to emigrate. In 
many instances contracts were made by the overseas personnel with 
refugees in the camps. Through this activity in excess of 1,000 families 
received visas under the program who otherwise would not have been 
issued a visa. Additionally, Employment Service representatives con- 
tributed to program staff conferences and provided valuable services 
to consular officers and others. 


Job orders exceed 109,000 * 


Job orders through Employment Service local offices were received 
from all States, the District of Columbia, and the Territories of Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. The total was above 109,000. Some 85 
percent of these were received from the following nine States, in rela- 
tive sequence: New York, Illinois, California, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Ohio, Michigan, and Connecticut. Approxi- 
mately 75 percent of the orders were from individual sponsors, the 
remaining 25 percent showed agency participation in the sponsorship. 
Some 76 percent of all refugees who reported on job orders and were 
hired by employers have resettled in the following States, in relative 
sequence: New York, California, Illinois, New Jersey, Ohio, Penn- 
sylvania, Michigan. 

Analyzed by skill, the classifications of refugees hired after arriving 
in the United States is shown by percentages: 


Professional and managerial, including chemists, architects, engineers, 


RTE nn nee ne ee ee de 1.8 
Clerical and sales, including technical clerks, office clerks, stenographers, 
salespersons- --- - ial ts Sac gabe ee be heaton a ace iti lero ad 3 5. 4 
Service occupations, including domestic, personal, protective and building 
service qomubitione 43 os id wad - bc ewke Seeweeepcba eins aod - 37.0 
Agriculture, including farm hands, dairy and poultry farm workers._._.... 11.0 
Skilled, including machinists, tool and die makers, tailors, bricklayers, 
stonecutters, machine operators....-.. 2 Le sits ae 
Semiskilled, including machine operators, truck drivers, construction 
workers, factory workers- - - - - NE wae atk ag tL ahid ee RES Seed = ne 11.5 
Unskilled, including factory construction, food processing-- ---- - -- -Ht:?, a 


% Trades and occupations of refugees and male and female refugees by age, appendix, p. 142. 
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Agency-endorsed job assurance program * 

In February 1955, after several months of negotiations by the Ad- 
ministrator of the refugee relief program, the Department of Labor 
USES, and the Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, 
Inc., the agency-endorsed job assurance (AEJA) program was put into 
operation. The agencies did not want to be bound solely by the USES 
job certification procedure as originally agreed upon, but wanted 
practicable options to apply to their submission of job assurances. 

The Labor Department was apprehensive of any plan which might 
effect job screening, as it pertained to the wages, hours, working con- 
ditions in the labor market. The Labor Department was particularly 
apprehensive of any plan which might approach the so-called blanket 
assurances of the displaced persons program. In their reports, the 
DP Commission conceded blanket assurances proved impractical in 
providing satisfactory resettlements, resulting in criticism of immigra- 
tion programs in general, and the creation of unnecessary financial 
burden on the voluntary agencies. 

However, the voluntary agencies contended that by having sound 
options to apply to jobs, which would be assured by them, they could 
develop many more job assurances quickly. They contended that 
such proposed changes could be accomplished by administrative action, 
without bringing about illegal blanket assurances. The voluntary 
agencies were as insistent as the Government concerning the need of 
local resettlements. Without such resettlements, the agencies would 
risk greater financial responsibilities and adverse comment. Their 
local branches and churches would not, they said, favor a policy that 
might allow refugees to displace local workers. The agencies con- 
tended that it was the active, self-sacrificing cooperation of these 
grassroot groups that constitutes the atrenitth and dependability of 
the national agencies. 

After several conferences the Administrator effected a compromise 
whereby, with the concurrence of the Labor Department, the job 
assurances underwritten by recognized voluntary agencies could be 
submitted under 1 of 3 options. The first option was the established 

ractice of utilizing job clearance under procedures of the USES. 

he other two options were to be submitted in the form of a job 
statement in section III of the DSR-8 Form. The Administrator 
reassured the Labor Department that such agency-endorsed job 
assurances would be screened by qualified personnel borrowed from 
the Department of Labor, who would not only pass of the adequacy 
of such agency applications but would also determine when a job 
waiver would be justified. An example of this type of job was a 
housewife whose intention was to join a husband and not work as a 
domestic. 

The plan, as outlined by the voluntary agencies, was designed to 
secure bona fide assurances signed by local citizens which would be 
simpler than those required in the special documentation required 
by the USES. 

The new procedures were announced to the public as follows: 

The Administrator will accept for verification employment assurances that are 
endorsed by the recognized voluntary agencies without requiring—as heretofore— 
a job certificate from the local employment office. 

(Norr.—Still required is a United States citizen’s assurance that the alien will 
have employment without displacing someone else. This individual assurance is 
endorsed by the voluntary agency.) 


% A gency-endorsed jobs, appendix, p. 143. 
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The Administrator will accept for verification an employment assurance given 
by a United States citizen, and endorsed by a voluntary agency, for a general 
category of employment (such as tailor or hospital worker, but without the 
specific job location cited), in a specified locality, such as a city or county (but 
without a definite street address for the job). 

Under these new procedures the voluntary agency assumes responsibility for 
complying with the provision of the Refugee Relief Act that requires a specific 
indexing of the job to be filled, the address where the job is located, and the name 
and address of the employer. The voluntary agency must, under the new pro- 
cedure, send this detailed information to the Administrator when the atien 
arrives in the United States and goes to the specific job then open to him. 

The Department of Labor Employment Security Bureau remains definitely in 
the refugee relief program. Three officers of the Bureau have been named to 
serve as advisers to the Administrator in connection with the general handling 
of agency-sponsored assurances. Representatives of the Bureau overseas will 
continue to advise consular officers on the alien’s ability to meet the qualifications 
of the assured employment. 


Final results * 


The Agency-Endorsed Job Assurance Unit processed nearly 90,000 
agency-endorsed job offers between February 1955, and the termina- 
tion of the act. Of this number only about 3,000 assurances were 
challenged or rejected. However, about 90 percent of those rejected 
or challenged were subsequently salvaged by the voluntary agencies 
after they were brought up to prescribed standards. Of the original 
85,000 plus assurances recommended for verification, approximately 
39,000 were submitted under the agency-endorsed plan known as 
option 3. According to option 3 procedures, these were indexed after 
the alien arrived and was on the job. To provide the agencies with 
assistance in discharging their responsibility under the option 3 pro- 
cedures, the Agency-Endorsed Job Assurance Unit provided a break- 
down by the name of the alien, or sponsor and agency, of all assurances 
verified under the option 3 procedure. In addition to the workload 
of processing some 90,000 agency-endorsed job assurances, the unit 
provided various services including on-the-spot advice in Labor- 
USES matters. During the final effort to get as many assurances as 
possible overseas, speedup procedures were developed, such as bulk 
handling of assurances in order that there would be a continuous pipe- 
line of assurances, and keeping 12 examiners supplied with coma ted 
reviews. Agencies were encouraged to submit assurances that repre- 
sented the same occupational category in specified areas, since this 
permitted the review-unit to better assess the area situation in terms 
of its ability to assimilate numbers of workers. For example, one 
agency was counseled not to develop too many factory jobs in the 
Scranton, Pa., area because such factory work was in most demand 
among local workers who were being phased out from mining opera- 
tions. The agencies appreciated this type of counseling and toward 
the end of the refugee relief program requested more and more of such 
information. 


Agency-endorsed job assurances—breakdown by occupation and area 
Requests for refugees through agency-endorsed job assurances 
came from every State of the Union and Territories. Hundreds of 
communities were represented, with the bulk of requests of course, 
from the most populous areas. Some States stand out. New York 
accounted for 31 percent of the total, Illinois, 19 percent; Ohio, 7 per- 
cent; New Jersey, 7 percent; California, 6 percent; Pennsylvania, 5 


25 Persons admitted and visas issued, appendix p. 144. 
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percent; Michigan, 4 percent; Connecticut, 3 percent; Indiana, 2 
percent. The remaining States and Territories each had less than 
1 percent. 

Occupationaliy, the professional and managerial categories ac- 
counted for 2 percent of the total verified agency-endorsed job assur- 
ances; clerical and sales represented 5 percent; service occupations 
with 31 percent and unskilled job groups with 39 percent totaled 70 
percent of the overall verification under the agency-endorsed job 
assurance program. Significantly, skilled job offers were 6 percent; 
semiskilled, 9 percent; and 8 percent agricultural openings. 













ABOUT THE FUTURE 
NEED ror A CoNnTINUED REFUGEE PROGRAM 


President Eisenhower’s state of the Union message in 1956 


When the President requested the adoption of amendments to the 
Refugee Relief Act, he said: 


I am happy to report substantial progress in the flow of immigrants under the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953; however, I again request this Congress to approve 
without further delay the urgently needed amendments to that act which I 
submitted in the last session. Because of the high prosperity in Germany and 
Austria, the number of immigrants from those countries will be reduced. This 
will make available thousands of unfilled openings which I recommend be dis- 
tributed to Greece and Italy and to escapees from behind the Iron Curtain. 

Our Nation has always welcomed immigrants to our shores. The wisdom of 
such a policy is clearly shown by the fact that America has been built by immi- 
grants and the descendants of immigrants. That policy must be continued 
realistically with present-day conditions in mind. 


Expressions of organizations, individuals, governments 


If news stories from the press of the Nation, or the steady flow of 
letters to the various refugee and immigration voluntary welfare 
agencies and to Members of Congress are an indication, then there 
appears to be vast interest in a continuation of such a program as 
the Refugee Relief Act. Expressions of most indicate greatest con- 
cern for the displaced or stateless people who have fled their countries 
in fear of religious and political persecution. 

For the record, we have included statements from various leaders 
of voluntary agencies and from prominent individuals: 

American Friends Service Committee, Lewis M. Hoskins, executive 
secretary, testimony before Subcommittee on Immigration, Committee 
on the Judiciary, United States Senate, November 25, 1955: 

The history of recent years has demonstrated how inadequate is dependence 
on emergency legislation to remove the obstruction the quota presents to pro- 
grams of rescue when terror and persecution suddenly create thousands of 
refugees. * * * This is hardly in keeping with our proud history as a haven for 
the oppressed and obviously a new approach is required in order to bring our 
practice more into line with our announced policy of sharing and spreading the 
blessings of democracy. This applies not only in relation to the “energy” problem 
of refugees—which we are beginning to realize is not a temporary emergency, 
but a phenomenon of our times with which we are going to have to cope for 
years to come—but also in relation to providing our share of resettlement oppor- 


tunities for persons in countries whose overpopulation is a threat to world peace 
and stability. 


_ National Catholic Welfare Conference, resolution of administra- 
tive board of bishops, November 10, 1952: 

The National Catholic Welfare Conference should seek immediate relief for 
the problem of refugees, escapees, and surplus populations of certain countries, 
preferably through an immediate change in the basic immigration law, or, if 
necessary, through emergency legislation. 

Church World Service, National Council of Churches, letter to 


New York Times by Roland Elliott, director, immigration services, 
November 30, 1956: 


Should peoples from other countries revolt against the tyranny of communism 
and flee to NATO countries within the continental limits of Europe, Turkey, 
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Sweden, Iran, or the Free Territory of Trieste, there would be no recourse to the 
ene Relief Act, since the numbers for this particular category have all been 
used up. 

There are today hundreds of escapees coming out of Albania, Yugoslavia, and 
Bulgaria. They seek freedom. This movement is accelerated by the Hungarian 
exodus and to date has hardly been noted. They have fled from tyranny to 
refugee camps—and the journey ends. What is to happen to these stateless 
persons? 

It seems clear that some emergency direction by the President is urgently 
needed pending action by Congress in January. 


Methodist Board of Missions, resolution, 17th annual meeting, 
Buck Hill Falls, Pa., January 18, 1957: 

Citing the “tragic plight’? of Hungarian refugees, the board said 
the act must be revised— 


so that it will not be necessary for groups of refugees which we must expect in 
a world of revolution to be dependent upon emergency legislation. 

We have also been reminded of the millions of refugees who have waited for 
resettlements for as long as 10 years— 


the resolution continued. 
Gov. Orville Freeman, Minnesota, message to the National Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Citizenship, April 9, 1956: 


In these days of the cold war it is especially important for all American policies 
to forward the theme of human dignity and equality. As to the question of 
immigration, our heritage demands that respect for the individual be placed 
first. Such things as quota systems or petty discrimination because of color or 
national origin must be placed far down the line. 


Gov. Frank J. Lausche, Ohio, message to the National Committee 
, g 
on Immigration and Citizenship, April 9, 1956: 


There is no question that the immigrant citizen of the past and present has 
contributed greatly in the development of our country. 

We have always given concern about the oppressed people of the world. Our 
shores have been a refuge to the victims of tyranny and brute force in govern- 
ment. While our ports cannot be opened to all who want to migrate to our 
country, we might as well recognize that we have set up barriers that are cruel, 
unmindful of the dignity of human beings, and substantially in discord with the 
principles that guided us in the past. 


American Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, resolution of executive council, February 1, 1957: 


The need to humanize and liberalize American immigration policy has been 
dramatized by the recent events in Hungary. The heroic struggles of the Hun- 
garian people against Communist terror were met with immediate determination 
by freedom-loving peoples everywhere to do everything possible to provide a 
haven for those who were forced to flee from Hungary. President Eisenhower 
moved as quickly as the law allowed him to, and the American people supported 
him wholeheartedly. 

Yet the sad fact remains that we have not been able to do enough. It has even 
been charged that the program of bringing in a mere 21,300 Hungarian refugees 
is of doubtful legality. Freedom-loving Americans feel ashamed that so little 
has been possible when the need has been so great. Our goal should be to provide 
a haven in the United States for no less than 100,000 Hungarian refugees. Al- 
ready, evidence is impressive that these Hungarian refugees possess intellectual 
and industrial skills which will add further strength to America, just as other 
millions of immigrants throughout the years have enriched our country. 


J. D. Zellerbach, president, Crown-Zellerbach Corp., testimony 
before President’s Commission on Immigration and Naturalization, 
October 14, 1952: 

The Western Hemisphere provides the greatest opportunity for resettlement 
of Europe’s surplus populations. Other countries less able to absorb immigration 
than the United States are doing more to help the situation than we are. We 
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must work with them to do more than we have been doing, for, if we are to relieve 
the misery upon which communism flourishes, we must take an enlightened 
attitude toward the immigration problem. We must help our friends so they 
will not have to seek assistance from our enemies, 


Comments by representatives of other governments included these: 

Dr. Bastiaan W. Haveman, Commissioner of Immigration, Ministry 
of Social Affairs, The Hague, in a statement during the ICEM Con- 
ference at Geneva, May 2, 1955, said: 

In the third place comes the Refugee Relief Act program of the United States: 
3,350 persons applied under this program in the first quarter. The Netherlands 
quota in this program is 17,000, and applications have already been received from 
about 10,000 Dutch people. Fresh applications are steadily flowing in, so that 
we are justified in concluding that this program can prove a great success so far 
as enthusiasm in the Netherlands is concerned. We are trying, together with the 
voluntary agencies and the United States administration, to solve in a close 
cooperation the problems which crop up in connection with this program. We 
must not omit a word of praise here for the voluntary agencies. We are as fully 
confident as the United States administration, that any problems which may still 
remain will be able to be solved. There is a very cordial collaboration between 
the services of both governments concerned. 

Dr. J. A. U. M. Van Grevenstein, Director of the Immigration 
Service, The Hague, in a statement during the ICEM Conference in 
Geneva, April 9, 1957, he said: 

That more than 15,600 visas had been issued under the United States Refugee 
Relief Act to cover movements from the Netherlands. His Government was 
grateful to the Government of the United States, the American authorities in 
the Netherlands, and the voluntary agencies for the success of the Refugee Relief 
Act program in the Netherlands. 


INVESTIGATIVE PROCEDURES—SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR 
FuTURE 


The extended effort made by IRP and CIC personnel in the accom- 
plishment of the investigative mission is manifested in the estimate 
that approximately 200,000 hours of overtime activity were devoted 
to the proper completion of this responsibility during the course of the 
program—much of which was uncompensated and was voluntarily 
performed. 

The only basic drawback in the accomplishment of the investigative 
mission was the legislative assumption that the host governments 
would be willing to cooperate closely with American authorities. 
Although in the main, host governments tended to be cooperative, 
such cooperation nevertheless was not as close nor as immediate as 
anticipated, since it involved in varying degrees modifications of the 
principles of national sovereignty. 

As indicated herein, it is apparent that the Department of State has 
successfully implemented the vast investigation and security provi- 
sions of the unprecedented mandate extended to it by the Congress in 
sections 11 (a) and 11 (d) of the act, and as required by section 15 of 
the act, in section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

During the course of the program: (a) 276,999 investigations of 
individuals applying for visas under the act were requested of IRP 
and the CIC, of which 250,960 were completed for the issuance of 
190,235 visas; (b) 7,081 reconstructed history investigations were re- 
quested of which 6,175 were completed for the issuance of the major 
portion of that number of visas; and (c) 16,006 investigations were 
requested on visa applicants endorsed by the United States escapee 
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program, of which 14,154 were completed for the issuance of the major 
portion of that number of visas. 

In the future, if the basic premise be accepted that immigration to 
the United States is not an inherent right of foreigners but a conferred 
privilege, then perhaps the resolution of problems which beset the 
refugee relief program will not be as difficult to resolve. Valuable 
experience has been gained and many lessons have been learned from 
the refugee program which should be taken into consideration in the 
future in connection with similar emergency immigration legislation 
as well as with regular immigration legislation. The following factors 
are deemed worthy of note and are set forth: 

1. The comprehensive personal background investigations required 
by section 11 (a) of the act constituted a considerable change over 
previous methods of screening visa applicants. It is believed the 
procedure resulted in an improvement on internal security and 
national interests. 

2. The investigative process provided more comprehensive and more 
accurate information than heretofore on aliens seeking admission into 
the United States, making possible more judicious adjudications by 
consular officers ‘of the eligibility of aliens to receive visas and by 
immigration inspectors of their admissibility into the United States. 
Moreover, it provided the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
with far more comprehensive background information than it has 
ever had before on aliens legally admitted into the United States who 
subsequently require reinvestigation in connection with applications 
for United States citizenship. 

3. The thorough investigations minimized any shadow of doubt con- 
cerning an alien newly arrived in the United States which might have 
affected him adversely in terms of employment related to United 
States national security or entering our Armed Forces. 

4. Program investigations resolved substantial numbers of cases 
which because of conflicting or unresolved information could not 
otherwise have been adjudicated and in which visas could not other- 
wise have been issued. 

The employment of trained American language and area spe- 
cialists constituted a genuine improvement over the use of interpreters 
and specialized local personnel, however faithful and competent they 
may be. 

Interview of applicants for visas by trained linguistic program 
investigators frequently clarified statements made by the applicants 
which might otherwise have been interpreted as misrepresentations 
under the law. 

7. Program investigators, covering extensive geographic areas, 
established close rapport with intermediary and lower level representa- 
tives of foreign governments resulting in apparent betterment of 
ee States interests. 

The investigative process, once established, did not delay the 
overall visa issuing process. 

The investigative process exposed criminal and otherwise un- 
desirable elements which in turn tended to discourage such types of 
individuals from applying for visas. 

10. By virtue of the extraordinary investigative measures and the 
exceptional procedures devised for the purpose of reconstituting those 
portions of the personal histories of recent escapees from Iron and 
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Bamboo Curtain countries, it was possible to issue visas to the majority 
of 6,175 escapee applicants who could not otherwise have qualified 
under the act. By this means, the Department of State implemented 
the expressed intent of the Congress with respect to recent refugees, 
escapees, and expellees in spite of the exclusion manifested in section 
11 (d) of the act, which otherwise would have been effective. 

11. Approximately 1.25 investigations were required for each visa 
issued. 

12. Numerous consular officers and immigration inspectors ex- 
pressed their complete satisfaction with the results of the investiga- 
tions since it enabled such officers to carry out their responsibilities 
more effectively. 

13. Deportation had been instituted against only one alien who had 
received a visa under the act by its termination date, December 31, 
1956. 

14. The investigative procedures developed and instituted in the 
implementation of the act appeared to be more costly than those 
normally used in the regular visa issuing program; they were not as 
costly, however, as originally anticipated and the investment was 
justified in potential savings of expenditures which would otherwise 
have been necessary. 

15. The stream of immigrants is not pure but is infiltrated with 
persons who have or are engaged in Communist and intelligence 
activities in varying degrees or whose presence in the United States is 
otherwise undesirable. 

16. Various intelligence services planted intelligence agents among 
aliens applying for visas under the Refugee Relief Act with assign- 
ments to be carried out in the United States. 

17. The threat to the internal security of the United States posed by 
elements within the stream of refugees and other immigrants requires 
that thorough investigations be conduct«d abroad and all inquiries 
possible be completed prior to granting an alien admission to this 
country. 

18. Pursuant to section 105 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act, 18,737 or approximately 17.5 percent of the 107,888 investigative 
reports which were reviewed at the Department of State were con- 
sidered to contain information of official interest to other agencies 
and copies of such reports were disseminated to them. 

It is beyond the realm of reason to attempt to reduce the preserva- 
tion of the internal security to pecuniary considerations. The Con- 
gress in legislating the Refugee Relief Act, however, did give due con- 
sideration to the value to the national interest and to the implementa- 
tion of United States immigration policy of thoroughly investigating 
each alien applicant for a visa. Moreover, the Congress visualized 
that expenditures in this regard would be a sound investment in 
benefits to the United States to be derived therefrom in terms of ex- 
cluding undesirables and subversive elements as specified by the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. It is estimated that the investi- 
gative costs would in time be cancelled by the cost of deportations 
which might otherwise have been necessary had the thorough investi- 
gations not been conducted prior to the visa issuance. Therefore, 
actual investigative program experience seems unquestionably to 
have justified the legislative intent since, although the cost of the in- 
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vestigations varied from country to country, the average cost per 
individual investigation under the refugee relief program amounted 
to less than $75. 






RECOMMENDATIONS FOR Future REFUGEE OPERATIONS 


The experience gained in the administration of the Refugee Relief 
Act on various points may prove useful in the future. 

In the realm of assurances for example, it soon proved impractical 
for individuals to attempt themselves to obtain unnamed aliens owing 
to the difficulty of matching the alien with the sponsor’s requirements. 
The voluntary welfare agencies have many years of experience with 
these problems and were invaluable in assisting sponsors to obtain 
refugees who met their requirements. Direct Government participa- 
tion in this phase was not and is not deemed proper. To have placed 
the Government in the assurance field directly would also have had 
the effect of supplanting the voluntary agencies and of competing 
with them. Similar programs in the future would be greatly simpli- 
fied if the aentlinnt voluntary welfare agencies are permitted, as 
organizations, to act as sponsors. These agencies are made up of 
eminently respectable and responsible church and nonsectarian inter- 
ests, have cooperated fully in this and past programs and are prompt 
and conscientious in fulfilling their obligations to the Government. 
Blanket assurances should not be permitted, but individual agency 
assurances will prove satisfactory. 

Decisions on visa issuance should be within the jurisdiction of the 
Government agency usually charged with this responsibility. Tra- 
ditionally this function has been assigned to the Department of State 
and exercised by our Foreign Service officers entrusted with consular 
functions abroad. The provisions of the Refugee Relief Act which 
shared the visa issuance authority between the immigration officer 
and the consul necessitated the setting up of bureaucratic machinery 
in Washington to settle disputes between these two services on 
individual cases. During the life of the program six volumes of 
advisory opinions, prepared in the State Department and concurred 
in by the Immigration and Naturalization Service, were mimeographed 
and sent to the field for guidance. Considerable delay in reaching a 
decision on cases and the expense involved in the advisory opinion 
process could have been avoided had the authority for issuance of 
visas been restricted to our consular officers abroad. 

The assistance and cooperation of established Government agencies 
is a sine qua non for a successful program such as the Refugee Relief 
Act. The Immigration and Naturalization Service, the United States 
Employment Service, the U. S. Public Health Service, the established 
bureaus of the Department of State and the Foreign Service all were 
invaluable and helpful. However, the imposition of an extraordinary 
and limited program on the regular functions of an established office 
tends to make confusion and create delays. The Administrator 
found that it was necessary, in the interest of economy and efficiency 
to centralize the functions of the refugee relief program in one office 
in the Department of State. Similarly, it was found that in our 
consular establishments abroad, increased efficiency invariably 
resulted when personnel engaged on refugee relief work were organized 
in a separate section of the office devoted exclusively to this program. 
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As long as a number of countries in the world continue to be sub- 
jected to Communist terror and as long as the United States continues 
its traditional policy of offering asylum to the oppressed victims of 
misrule, the refugee problem will be a continuing one on which the 
Congress will doubtless be taking appropriate action from time to 
time. The problem continues to be twofold: overpopulation in 
certain areas such as Italy, Greece, and the Netherlands, and the 
overall problem of escapees from communism. The President’s 
January 31, 1957, message to Congress on immigration problems 
embodies the views of his administration. 

Analogous to the problem of refugees but smaller in scope is the 
problem of orphans who have been or are to be adopted by American 
citizens. Present immigration policies which prevent these orphans 
from joining their foster parents except after a waiting period of years, 
in some cases, have the effect of disrupting an American family and of 
causing much ill-deserved grief and hardship. The Administrator 
hopes that the Congress may solve this situation at an early date. 


Mission Lerr To AccompLisH—RECOMMENDATIONS BY Hon. Scort 
McLeop 


With the ever present problem of the desire of people of other na- 
tions wanting to migrate to the United States, plus the additional 
problem of today’ s thousands and thousands of displaced people 
adding to the confusion in many already overpopulated countries, the 
Administrator of the Refugee Relief Act has expressed his views on 
the general immigration problem as follows: 


The basic immigration laws are clearly drawn in the domestic interest. I do 
not believe the domestic interest should be overlooked. Such interest is largely 
economic and should and must be served. I believe, however, a thorough study 
of this question, similar to that recommended by President Eisenhower in his 
1956 immigration message, but by persons who are not predisposed to know the 
answers, would result in a basic law providing for generally the same number of 
immigrants, but provided in such a way as to serve not only the domestic interest 
(which is served by the ceiling placed on the number of immigrants) but our 
foreign policy interest as well. 

I doubt that such a law can be produced by the Judiciary Committee which 
does not normally take cognizance of foreign policy interests. Furthermore, as a 
practical matter, members of the Judiciary Committee of both Houses have very 
rapidly become committed to either support of the basic law or opposition thereto 
soon after they become members of the committee. 

In terms of numbers, we have a law which permits 156,000 immigrants annually 
under the quota system. On the average about 90,000 quota numbers are used 
and the balance are unused. In addition to quota immigrants, we have nonquota 
immigrants, which last year totaled in excess of one-quarter million. This was 
brought about as a result of special legislation (the Refugee Relief Act) and regular 
nonquota immigration (no quotas in the Western Hemisphere). 

It seems to me that within the framework of the ceiling of 355,000 immigrants 
(total admitted to the United States in 1956) a more reasonable system of allotting 
quotas to the ceiling could be reached. In fact, I think 355,000 immigrants in a 
single vear is somewhat excessive and that our total should be between 250,000 
and 300,000. This is merely a personal view and not the result of a demographic 
study. To tackle this situation, I propose two things: 

1. The enactment in this session of a bill giving the President the discretion to 
admit up to 60,000 immigrants annually who are refugees from Communist coun- 
tries, of which up to 5,000 are refugees from totalitarian dictatorship. 

This authority should be coupled with the enactment of legislation to create 
a very high level Commission, such as the Wright Commission on Government 
Security, or the Hoover Commission, with approp-iate funds, to make a 2-year 
study of this entire question, and report recommended legislation to the Congress. 
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President Truman tried a Commission in 1949, but, unfortunately, it was so 
loaded with persons with preconceived ideas that its work was predictable and 
largely useless. The Commission might conclude that the national origins quota 
system was the proper system. This would fortify the basic law if such was their 
recommendation. My second proposal seems to me to be politically feasible. It 
is a genuine effort to accomplish something in a controversial field. 


Scorr McLzop, Administrator. 
June 15, 1957. 


% Tribute to individual accomplishment by the Administrator, appendix p. 145. 
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REFUGEE Reuier Act or 1953 as AMENDED BY THE Act or August 31, 1954 
SHORT TITLE 
Section 1. This Act may be cited as the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 
DEFINITIONS 


Sec. 2. (a) ‘Refugee’? means any person in a country or area which is neither 
Communist nor Communist-dominated, who because of persecution, fear of perse- 
cution, natural calamity or military operations is out of his usual place of abode 
and unable to return thereto, who has not been firmly resettled, and who is in 
urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life or for transportation. 

(b) ‘‘Escapee’’ means any refugee who, because of persecution or fear of perse- 
cution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, fled from the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated or Com- 
munist-occupied area of Europe including those parts of Germany under military 
occupation by the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and who cannot return 
thereto because of fear of persecution on account of race, religion or political 
opinion. 

(c) ‘German expellee’’ means any refugee of German ethnic origin residing in 
the area of the German Federal Republic, western sector of Berlin, or in Austria 
who was born in and was forcibly removed from or forced to flee from Albania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, Rumania, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas provisionally under the 
administration or control or domination of any such countries, except the Soviet 
zone of military occupation of Germany. 

(d) ‘‘Administrator’’ means the administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs established in the Department of State pursuant to subsection (b) 
of section 104 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 


’ 


SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS; NUMBERS 


Sec. 3. There are hereby authorized to be issued two hundred five thousand 
special nonquota immigrant visas to aliens, specified in section 4 of this Act, 
seeking to enter the United States as immigrants and to their spouses and their 
unmarried sons or daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons 
or stepdaughters and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, if accom- 
panying them. 


ALLOCATION OF SPECIAL NONQUOTA VISAS 


Sec. 4. (a) Special nonquota immigrant visas authorized to be issued under 
section 3 of this Act shall be allotted as follows: 

(1). Not to exceed fifty-five thousand visas to German expellees residing in the 
area, of the German Federal Republic or in the western sectors of Berlin or in 
Austria: Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be issued 
only in the German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or in 
Austria. 

(2) Not to exceed thirty-five thousand visas to escapees residing in the area 
of the German Federal Republic or the western sectors of Berlin or in Austria: 
Provided, That the visas issued under this paragraph shall be issued only in the 
German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or in Austria. 

(3) Not to exceed ten thousand visas to escapees residing within the European 
continental limits of the member nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organiza- 
tion or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran or in the Free Territory of Trieste and who are 
not nationals of the area in which they reside: Provided, That such visas shall be 
issued only in the area or areas mentioned in this paragraph. 
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(4) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who (a) during World War II 
were members of the armed forces of the Republic of Poland, (b) were honorably 
discharged from such forces, (c) reside on the date of the enactment of this Act 
in the British Isles, and (d) have not acquired British citizenship. 

(5) Not to exceed forty-five thousand visas to refugees of Italian ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in the area or areas 
mentioned in this paragraph. 

(6) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to persons of Italian ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste, who qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), 
(3) or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, 
That such visas shall be issued only in Italy or in the Free Territory of Trieste. 

(7) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Greek ethnic origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in Greece. 

(8) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Greek ethnic origin, residing 
on the date of the enactment of this Act in Greece, who qualify under any of the 
preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3) or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immi- 

ration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in 
reece. 

(9) Not to exceed fifteen thousand visas to refugees of Dutch ethnie origin 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands: 
Provided, That such visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 

(10) Not to exceed two thousand visas to persons of Dutch ethnic origin, 
residing on the date of the enactment of this Act in continental Netherlands, who 
qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3) or (4) of 
section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act: Provided, That such 
visas shall be issued only in continental Netherlands. 

(11) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees, residing within the district 
of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided, That such visas shall be 
issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees who are not in- 
digenous to the area described in this paragraph. 

(12) Not to exceed three thousand visas to refugees, residing within the 
district of an American consular office in the Far East: Provided, That such visas 
shall be issued only in said consular office district and only to refugees who are 
indigenous to the area described in this paragraph. 

(13) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees of Chinese ethnic origin 
whose passports for travel to the United States are endorsed by the Chinese 
National Government or its authorized representatives. 

(14) Not to exceed two thousand visas to refugees who on the date of the 
enactment of this Act are eligible to receive assistance from the United Nations 
Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East: Provided, 
That such visas shall be issued only in the area described in this paragraph. 

(b) The allotments provided in subsection (a) of this section shall be available 
for the issuance of immigrant visas to the spouses and unmarried sons or daughters 
under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters and sons or 
daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, referred to in section 3 of this Act, of 
persons referred to in subsection (a) of this section. 

(c) Any allotments of visas provided in paragraphs (5) and (6), paragraphs 
(7) and (8), and paragraphs (9) and (10) of subsection (a) of this section, shall be 
available bilaterally within each of the three ethnic groups therein defined. 


ORPHANS 


Sxc. 5. (a) Not to exceed four thousand special nonquota immigrant visas 
may be issued to eligible orphans as defined in this Act who are under ten years 
of age at the time the visa is issued: Provided, That not more than two such 
special nonqiota immigrant visas may be issued to eligible orphans adopted or 
to be adopted by any one United States citizen and spouse, unless necessary to 
prevent the separation of brothers or sisters. 

(b) When used in this Act the term “eligible orphan” shall mean an alien 
child (1) who is an orphan because of the death or disappearance of both parents 
or because of abandonment or desertion by, or separation or loss from, both 
parents, or who has only one parent due to the death or disappearance of, aban- 
donment or desertion by, or separation or loss from the other parent, and the 
remaining parent is incapable of providing care for such orphan and has in 
writing irrevocably released him for emigration and adoption; (2) (a@) who has 
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been lawfully adopted abroad by a United States citizen and spouse, or (b) for 
whom assurances, satisfactory to the consular officer to whom a visa application 
on behalf of the orphan is made, have been given by a United States citizen and 
spouse that if the orphan is admitted into the United States they will adopt him 
in the United States and will care for him properly; and (3) who is ineligible for 
admission into the United States solely because the nonpreference portion of the 
quota to which he would otherwise be chargeable is oversubscribed by applicants 
registered on the consular waiting list at the time his visa application is made: 
Provided, That no natural parent of any eligible orphan who shall be admitted 
into the United States pursuant to this Act shall thereafter, by virtue of such 
arentage, be accorded any right, privilege, or status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 
(c) The assurances required in this section shall be in lieu of the assurances 
required in section 7 of this Act, and the provisions of section 7 (d) (2) shall not 
apply to eligible orphans as defined in this section. 


ADJUSTMENT OF STATUS 


Sec. 6. Any alien who establishes that prior to July 1, 1953, he lawfully en- 
tered the United States as a bona fide nonimmigrant and that he is unable to 
return to the country of his birth, or nationality, or last residence because of 
persecution or fear of persecution on account of race, religion, or political opinion, 
or who was brought to the United States from other American republics for 
internment, may, not later than June 30, 1955, apply to the Attorney General of 
the United States for an adjustment of his immigration status. If the Attorney 
General shall, upon consideration of all the facts and circumstances of the case, 
determine that such alien has been of good moral character for the preceding five 
years and that the alien was physically present in the United States on the date 
of the enactment of this Act and is otherwise qualified under all other provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act except that the quota to which he is 
chargeable is oversubscribed, the Attorney General shall report to the Congress 
all the pertinent facts in the case. If, during the session of the Congress on which 
a case is reported or prior to the end of the session of the Congress next following 
the session in which a case is reported, the Congress passes a concurrent resolu- 
tion stating in substance that it approves the granting of the status of an alien 
lawfully admitted for permanent residence to such alien, the Attorney General is 
authorized, upon the payment of the required visa fee, which shall be deposited 
in the Treasury of the United States to the account of miscellaneous receipts, to 
record the alien’s lawful admission for permanent residence as of the date of the 
passage of such concurrent resolution. If, within the above specified time, the 
Congress does not pass such a concurrent resolution, or, if either the Senate or the 
House of Representatives passes a resolution stating in substance that it does not 
approve the granting of the status of an alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, the Attorney General shall thereupon deport such alien in the manner 
provided by law: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not be appli- 
cable to any aliens admitted into the United States under the provisions of Public 
Law 584, Seventy-ninth Congress, second session (60 Stat. 754), Public Law 402, 
Eightieth Congress, second session (62 Stat. 6): Provided further, That the number 
of aliens who shall be granted the status of aliens lawfully admitted for per- 
manent residence pursuant to this section shall not exceed five thousand. 


ASSURANCES 


Sec. 7. (a) Except as otherwise herein provided, no visa shall be issued to 
any alien under this Act unless an assurance, in accordance with regulations 
promulgated pursuant to this Act, shall first have been given by a citizen or 
citizens of the United States that such alien, if admitted into the United States, 
will be suitably employed without displacing some other person from employ- 
ment and that such alien and the members of such alien’s family who shall accom- 
pany such alien and who propose to live with such alien will not become public 
charges and will have housing without displacing some other person from such 
housing. The spouse and unmarried dependent sons and daughters under 
twenty-one years of age, including stepsons and stepdaughters and sons or 
daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of such alien, shall not be required to 
have such assurances made in their behalf. The assurances shall be submitted 
to the Administrator and it shall be the duty of the Administrator to verify the 
authenticity and bona fides of such assurances and such assurances shall be 
subject to final acceptance and approval by consular and immigration officers. 
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Blanket assurances, or assurances not submitted by a responsible individual 
citizen or citizens, shall not be considered as satisfying the requirements of this 
section. The assurances for employment and housing shall be indexed and filed 
in such manner so as to show the specific address or addresses in the United 
States in which both the employment and housing are available, the type of 
employment and housing which are available, and the conditions and terms of 
the employment. Each assurance shall be a personal obligation of the indi- 
vidual citizen or citizens giving or submitting such assurance. This subsection 
shall have no applicability to the alien eligible under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) 
of section 4 (a) of this Act, if such alien provides satisfactory evidence that he 
will not become a public charge. No visa shall be issued under the allotment 
of forty-five thousand visas heretofore made by paragraph (5) of subsection 4 (a) 
of this Act to refugees in Italy, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas 
heretofore made by paragraph (7) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in 
Greece, or under the allotment of fifteen thousand visas heretofore made by 
paragraph (9) of subsection 4 (a) of this Act to refugees in the Netherlands, to 
an alien who qualifies under the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) 
of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, until satisfactory 
evidence is presented to the responsible consular officer to establish that the alien 
in question will have suitable employment and housing, without displacing any 
other person therefrom, after arrival in the United States. Verification of such 
available employment and housing shall be made in accordance with such regu- 
lations as the Administrator may, in his discretion, prescribe for the adminis- 
tration of the Act, including job order clearances by the United States Employ- 
ment Service and its affiliated State employment services, and a certification by 
local housing authorities wherever they exist and are authorized and prepared 
to make such certifications. 

(b) Any alien admitted under this Act and subsequently determined to have 
been inadmissible under the provisions of this Act at the time of entry shall, 
irrespective of the date of his entry, be taken into custody and deported in the 
manner provided by sections 242 and 243 of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Assistance rendered an alien in connection with his transportation to and 
resettlement in the United States shall not be regarded as a cause for excludability 
as an alien likely to become a public charge. No alien with respect to whom 
assurances have been furnished as provided in this section shall be deemed to be 
a pauper under paragraph (8) of section 212 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality 
Act (66 Stat. 182). 

(d) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless he shall present to the consular officer at the time of making 
application for a visa or to the immigration officer at the time of application for 
admission (1) a valid unexpired passport or other suitable travel document, or 
document of identity or nationality, or other documentary evidence that he will 
be assured of readmission to the country of his nationality, foreign residence or 
in which he obtains a visa under this Act and (2) a certificate of readmission 
guaranteeing his readmission to the country in which he obtains a visa under 
this Act if it is subsequently found that he obtained a visa under this Act by 
fraud or by misrepresenting a material fact. 


INTERGOVERNMENTAL ARRANGEMENTS 


Sec. 8. The Secretary of State may, for the purposes of this Act, make such 
arrangements with foreign governments and with the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration as are necessary and appropriate for the purpose 
of financing the overseas transportation of persons who may be issued visas 
under this Act, such arrangements to be mutually beneficial to the economies 
of the United States and the countries concerned, as well as to such persons. 
Such arrangements, where appropriate, may seek to enable immigrants under 
this Act to transfer into dollar currency personal assets necessary for defraying 
the cost of transportation and for use in the United States. Arrangements 
between the United States and the other governments concerned and the Inter- 
governmental Committee for European Migration should also provide for such 
cooperation and assistance as may be required in the administration of the pro- 
gram authorized under this Act in the territory of the intending immigrant’s 
residence. All transportation by ships or airplanes of aliens under this Act to 
the United States, the cost of which is defrayed in whole or in part by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, shall be by ships or airplanes registered under the 
United States flag, if available. 
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Src. 9. Within the categories established in section 4 of this Act the deter- 
mination of the eligibility of persons to receive visas and of the admissibility of 
such persons into the United States under this Act shall be made without dis- 
crimination in favor of or against a race, religion, or the national origin of such 
persons. 

EXEMPTIONS FROM VISA FEES 


Sec. 10. Persons receiving visas under this Act shall be exempt from paying 
the fees prescribed in paragraphs (1) and (2) of section 281 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 230-231). 


SECURITY AND OTHER INVESTIGATION; EFFECT OF MISREPRESENTATION 


Src. 11. (a) No alien shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into 
the United States unless there shall have first been a thorough investigation and 
written report made and prepared by such investigative agency or agencies of the 
Government of the United States as the President shall designate, regarding such 
person’s character, reputation, mental and physical health, history and eligi- 
bility under this Act, and such investigations in each case shall be conducted in a 
manner and in such time as the investigative agency or agencies shall determine 
to be necessary. 

(b) No person shall be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act if the consular officer or the immigration officer knows or has reason 
to believe that such person is ineligible for a visa or is subject to exclusion from 
the United States under any provision of the immigration laws or is not eligible 
under the terms of this Act. 

(c) No person shall-be issued a visa or be admitted into the United States 
under this Act unless the consular officer and the immigration officer, after an 
inspection and examination of such person abroad, are entirely satisfied upon the 
basis of affirmative evidence adduced by the applicant that the applicant has 
established his eligibility for a visa and his admissibility into the United States 
under this Act and under the immigration laws and regulations: Provided, That no 
person to whom a visa shall be issued shall be exempt from inspection and examina- 
tion at a port of entry. 

(d) No person shall be issued a visa under this Act or be admitted into the 
United States unless complete information shall be available regarding the history 
of such person covering a period of at least two years immediately preceding his 
application for a visa: Provided, That this provision may be waived on the recom- 
mendation of the Secretaries of State and Defense when determined by them to 
be in the national interest. 

(e) Any person who shall make a material misrepresentation to any agency of 
the Government entrusted directly or indirectly with the administration, investi- 
gation, enforcement, or any other function relating to the implementation of this 
Act, for the purpose of gaining admission into the United States as an alien eligible 
hereunder, shall be excluded from admission into the United States under section 
212 (a) (19) of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 183). 


PRIORITIES 


Sec. 12. Priorities in the consideration of visa applications under this Act, 
except in the case of applications filed under paragraph (6), (8) or (10) of section 
4 (a), without priority in time of issuance of visas as between such priorities or 
as between priority and nonpriority cases under this Act shall be given to— 

(1) Persons whose services or skills are needed in the United States, if such 
need has been certified to the Administrator, at his request, by the United States 
Employment Service and who are to be employed in a capacity calling for such 
services or such skills; and 

(2) Persons who are (A) the parents of citizens of the United States, such citi- 
zens being at least twenty-one years of age, or (B) spouses or unmarried sons or 
daughters under twenty-one years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters 
and sons or daughters adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of aliens lawfully admitted 
for permanent residence, or (C) brothers, sisters, sons or daughters of citizens of 
the United States. 

Sec. 13. No priority in the consideration of visa applications under this Act 
shall be given to persons who were determined to be eligible or preliminarily 
eligible under the provisions of section (2) (c) of Public Law 774, Eightieth 
Congress, as amended, solely because such persons were determined to be so eligible 
or preliminarily eligible. 
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PERSONS INELIGIBLE; OATH ON ADMISSION; PENALTIES 


Sec. 14. (a) No visa shall be issued under this Act to any person who personally 
advocated or assisted in the persecution of any person or group of persons because 
of race, religion, or national origin. 

(b) Before being issued a visa every alien eighteen years of age or older, 
authorized to be admitted under this Act, shall take and subscribe an oath or 
affirmation that he is not and never has been a person specified in subparagraph 
(A), (B), (C), (D), (2), (FP), (G), or (A) of section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 184-186), except as provided in subparagraph (I) 
of such section, and shall be liable to prosecution for perjury if such oath or 
affirmation is willfully false. If any alien not entitled to be issued a visa under 
this Act and not entitled to be admitted into the United States shall nevertheless 
gain admission, such alien shall, regardless of the date of his entry, be taken into 
custody and deported in the manner provided in sections 242 and 243 of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 208-214). 

(c) Any person or persons who shall knowingly violate, conspire to violate, 
induce or attempt to induce any person to violate any provision of this Act shall 
be guilty of a felony, and upon conviction thereof shall be fined not more than 
$10,000 or shall be imprisoned not more than ten years, or both. 


APPLICABILITY OF IMMIGRATION AND NATIONALITY ACT 


Sec. 15. Except as otherwise expressly provided by this Act all of the pro- 
visions of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 163) shall be applicable 
under this Act. 

LOANS 


Sec. 16. Notwithstanding the provisions of any other law, the Secretary of the 
Treasury is authorized and directed to make loans not to exceed $5,000,000 in 
the aggregate, to public or private agencies of the United States for the purpose of 
financing the transportation from ports of entry within the United States to the 
places of their resettlement, of persons receiving immigrant visas under this Act, 
and who lack resources to finance the expenses involved. Such loans, which 
shall mature not later than June 30, 1963, shall be made under rules and regula- 
tions promulgated pursuant to this Act: Provided, That such loans shall bear 
interest at a rate of 3 per centum per annum on the unpaid balance from their 
maturity date until final payment. No public or private agency shall be eligible 
to receive a loan under the provisions ot this Act while such agency is in default 
in the payment of any loan made to it pursuant to the provisions of the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948, as amended. 


ELIGIBLE ALIENS TO BE NONQUOTA IMMIGRANTS 


Sec. 17. Any alien granted a visa under this Act shall be deemed a nonquota 
immigrant for the purposes of the Immigration and Nationality Act (66 Stat. 
163). 

AUTHORIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS 


Sec. 18. There are hereby authorized to be appropriated such funds as may 
be necessary to carry out the purposes of this Act. 


REPORTS 


Sec. 19. The Administrator shall report to the President and the Congress on 
the operation of the program established under this Act on or about January 15 
and June 15 of each year and shall submit a final report not later than June 15, 
1957. Such reports shall include full and complete details regarding the adminis- 
tration of the Act and the administration of the funds provided for in section 16 
of this Act. 

TERMINATION 


Sec, 20. No immigrant visa shall be issued under this Act after December 31 
1956, 
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Chronological list of readmission certificate agreements by country or territory and 


date 

Giedeee.. 2-22... ea Rast Aeoehtoen ge AME Ci Oct. 16, 1953 
Reais arene sa deena oie or 
Austria___ —- ait itl aiee rhebet:acuiaite te dite 4 aol ios .. Mar. 20, 1954 
Germany ; Serdeealia tinea roe Mar. 22, 1954 
Korea__ - , ae sa ..---- Mar. 31, 1954 
The Netherlands _ - - vacmasiaded «=~ 0 | Ae 
Japan_ ccadadaame aid _... Apr. 15, 1954 
Nationalist China (T’ai-pei)_ ann aie spe muceses he <n, 
Belgium. ____---- ; Ct ..---- Apr. 24, 1954 
Luxembourg - - - - - wi Do. 

Leos fh. cso Se a a s-> nui, de) at? ae 
France. __- : ; ..-.-. May 5, 1954 
Vietnam !____- : cis achiaeaerencat Do. 

Indonesia !_ _ _ _ _- rar Raabpser Oe 
United Kingdom- - - -- \ ae .------- July 20, 1954 
Lebanon. __- - coat tee aed haa .---«-. Aug. 13, 1954 
Transjordan_ soe Ss tote wt e040 co oo 2 ele 
Turkey_-- --- sali ak atk cece ne aaa Do. 

I saw tan m2 as oan is dw oh amen a ea aa a ..-. Nov. 22, 1954 
TION wo oe wb td , Tietienc. 5 icealess antes Sam Nov. —, 1954 
Hong Kong_ ----- A sess’ caliphs lds = at are. a Dec. 18, 1954 
TOI a aso dieiier aides ‘ 2 ; paatie Suicidal, ala ies Dec. 20, 1954 
Eg ccs ar tienes al Sah ot aralee ecm imatesieed .. Dec. 28, 1954 
2 PN pel A Ae et eh le ae tal 5 eal cae senate oiled 4 Dec. 31, 1954 
ME oar aoe or a ae Ed 6 on sh as Sipe, 
UI nea ke acs pede te ate ate eed a ; 4 afm < we pice 
I Ne ee ate ota ee ek. eee ; J en cian .~ Jan. 2, 1955 
I a cme ch eh lhe test ice earl acla Esl Aint cai ae hee _._. Feb. 28, 1955 
Portugal and Portuguese territories...............-.--..--- _. July 18, 1955 
TR le pr ece ooke  ee  e Se acti mice is A _i-- Aug., 25, 1955 
ONSITE, nese cus boc ote sah ae ooo mena sede ao .- Dec. 20, 1955 
Dwmedet en tase cnn wtke css aad kaa betas Shh an ae ns July 2, 1955 


1 On ad hoc basis. 





ReFuGeE Rewer Act REGULATIONS 
SEC. 


44.1 Definitions 
44.2 Classes of applicants under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 
44.3 Assurance of employment, housing, and against becoming a public charge 
44.4 Eligible orphans 
44.5 Disavowal of proscribed activities 
44.6 Registration and order of consideration 
44.7 Ineligibility to receive visas 
44.8 Procedure in applying for visa 
44.9 Procedure in issuing visa 
44.10 Numerical limitations on issuance of visas 
44.11 Certificate of employment and housing in relative preference cases 


44.1 Definitions 

The following definitions, in addition to the pertinent definitions contained in 
section 101 of the Immigration and Nationality Act and part 42 of this chapter, 
shall be applicable to this part: 

(a) The terms “refugee,” “escapee,’’ and ‘German expellee”’ shall have the 
meaning ascribed thereto in section 2 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

(b) ‘‘Act’’ means the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended (Public Law 203, 
83d Cong.; Public Law 751, 83d Cong.). 

(c) ‘‘Administrator’’ means the Administrator of the Bureau of Security and 
Consular Affairs of the Department of State. 

(d) ‘‘Applicant”’ means an alien who seeks to enter the United States under 
the provisions of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953. 

(e) “British Isles,’’ as used in section 4 (a) (4) of the act, shall include England, 
Scotland, Wales, and Northern Ireland, and adjacent islands under British 
jurisdiction. 

(f) ‘Certificate of readmission,’’ as used in section 7 (d) (2) of the act, means 
a document which is valid for the bearer’s readmission into the country in which 
he obtained his visa when it shall be found that the visa was obtained by fraud 
or willful misrepresentation of a material fact. 

(g) ‘Citizen or citizens of the United States,” as used in section 7 (a) of the 
act, refers to natural persons who are citizens of the United States as distinct 


” 


| 


nail 
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from aliens, organizations, and persons who are nationals but not citizens of the 
United States. 

(hk) “Communist, Communist-dominated, or Communist-occupied areas of 
Europe,”’ as used in section 2 (b) of the act, refers to the status of such area as 
of the time of application for a visa. 

(z) “Country,” as used in section 7 (d) (2) of the act, means any area in which 
an applicant obtains his visa. 

(j) “Ethnic origin,’’ as used in section 2 (c) of the act with reference to Ger- 
man expellees, and as used in section 4 (a) of the act with reference to Italian, 
Greek, Dutch, and Chinese persons, shall be determined upon the basis of a com- 
bination of two or more of the following factors specified in subparagraphs (1) 
to (5), inclusive, of this paragraph, which combination shall, in any event, include 
the factor specified in either subparagraph (1) or (2) of this paragraph: 

(1) Aerticant, other than a German expellee, emigrated from or is indi- 
genous to the country of ethnic origin claimed; 

(2) Antecedents emigrated from or were indigenous to the country of 
ethnic origin claimed; 

(3) Uses the language or dialect of the country of ethnic origin claimed as 
the common language of the home or for social communication; 

(4) Resided in the country of birth, if other than the country of ethnic 
origin, in an area predominantly populated by persons of the ethnic stock or 
origin claimed who, as distinguished from the surrounding population, re- 
tained the social characteristics and group homogeneity attributable to such 
persons; 

(5) Evidences common attributes or social characteristics of the ethnic 
group to which he ascribes his origin and with which he resided in the country 
of his birth, if other than the country of ethnic origin, such as educational 
institutions attended, church affiliation, social and political associations and 
affiliations, name, business or commercial practices and associates, and 
secondary language or dialect. 

(k) “Far East,’ as used in section 4 (a) (11) and (12) of the act, means the 
geographical area which includes British Borneo, Burma, Cambodia, the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, Hong Kong, Indonesia, Japan, Korea, Laos, Macau, New Cale- 
donia, the Philippines, Singapore, Taiwan, Thailand, Timor, and Vietnam. 

(l) “Firmly resettled’ means the status of an alien who, at any time after the 
occurrence of events which form the basis of his claim to a refugee status under 
the act, has been reestablished in a home under circumstances which indicate his 
intention and assure him a reasonable opportunity of remaining permanently. 
Nothing in this paragraph shall be construed as an exclusive definition of the 
term “firmly resettled”’ in as much as the facts and circumstances in the individual 
case must necessarily determine the question of firm resettlement. 

(m) ‘‘Fled from,”’ as used in section 2 (b) of the act, shall be deemed to include 
cases of forceful removal when the alien concerned declines to return because of 
persecution or the fear of persecution. The persecution or fear of persecution 
which caused an alien to flee from his usual place of abode need not be the same 
persecution which causes his inability to return. 

(n) ‘‘Material misrepresentation,”’ as used in section 11 (e) of the act, means 
& misrepresentation, including the presentation of documents, made or presented 
knowingly, to any officer or agency of the United States Government intrusted 
directly or indirectly, or charged in whole or in part, with the administration, 
investigation, enforcement, or any other function relating to, the implementation 
of the act, concerning any matter material to the applicant’s eligibility for any 
benefits under the act, or material to his eligibility to receive a visa under the 
immigration laws and regulations. 

(o) “Reside” and “residing,’’ as used in section 4 (a) of the act, shall have 
the meaning ascribed to the terms ‘“‘residence’’ as defined in section 101 (a) (33) 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act. 

(p) “Under 10 years of age’’ refers to age prior to reaching the 10th birthday 
anniversary and relates to the time of visa issuance. 

(q) ‘‘Urgent need of assistance for the essentials of life,’’ as used in section 2 (a) 
of the act, shall include, but not be limited to, essentials such as food, shelter, 
clothing, and medical care; freedom from persecution because of race, religion, 
or political opinion; the opportunity to earn a reasonable livelihood; equal 
opportunity for sharing in economic, social, and political rights or privileges; 
the right and opportunity to practice religious beliefs; and the privilege and 
opportunity to be united with one’s family. 

(r) “Urgent need of assistance for transportation,’”’ as used in section 2 (a) of 
the act, shall include, but not be limited to, such factors as the need for services 
and guidance as well as a need for funds. 

(s) “‘Usual place of abode,’’ as used in section 2 (a) of the act, means the 
applicant’s principal, actual dwelling place in fact, without regard to intent, to 
which he is unable to return because of fear of persecution, natural calamity, 
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or military operations, or because of the consequences of a natural calamity 
or military operations. 

(t) ‘‘Son,”’ “daughter,” ‘‘stepson,” ‘‘stepdaughter,”’ and ‘‘child”’ shall include 
such a person who was born out of lawful wedlock. “Stepson”’ or “stepdaughter” 
refers to a person who had not reached the age of 21 years at the time the marriage 
creating the status of stepson or stepdaughter occurred. 

(u) “Sponsor” means a United States citizen who gives an assurance required 
by the act on behalf of an alien seeking to enter the United States under the 
act. In the case of an alien who qualifies under the preference specified in para- 
graph (2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act 
and who is issued a visa under the allotment of special nonquota immigrant visas 
provided in section 4 (a) (5), or section 4 (a) (7), or section 4 (a) (9), of the 
Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, the term ‘sponsor’? means a United 
States citizen or an alien lawfully admitted into the United States for permanent 

residence who gives a certificate of employment and housing on behalf of an alien 
qualifying under any such preference. 

(v) “Spouse,’’ as used in section 5 of the act, means a United States citizen 
spouse, or an alien spouse who has been lawfully ‘admitted into the United States 
for permanent residence or who is admissable to the United States for permanent 
residence. 

(w) “Valid unexpired passport,” or ‘‘suitable travel document,” or “document 
of identity or nationality,’ or ‘other documentary evidence,” as used in section 
7 (d) (1) of the act, means a travel document which is valid for the entry of the 
bearer into a foreign country for at least 60 days beyond the period of validity 
of the immigrant visa issued to the bearer. 

(xz) ‘‘World War IT’’ shall be considered to have started on September 1, 1939, 
and to have terminated on December 31, 1956. 

(y) ‘‘Nationals,’’ as used in section 4 (a) (3) of the act, means persons owin 
permanent allegiance to a state: Provided, That such nationality was not pte 
by the applicant solely as a member of a group which, by law or edict, was collec- 


tively granted full or limited citizenship rights and privileges in the area of their 
present residence. 


44.2 Classes of applicants under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 


(a) German expellees. This class shall consist of refugees of German ethmic 
origin who (1) were born in and were forcibly removed from or forced to flee 
from Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Estonia, Hungary, Latvia, Lithuania, 
Poland, Rumania, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, Yugoslavia, or areas 
provisionally under the administration or control or domination of any such 
countries, except the Soviet Zone of military occupation of Germany, and (2) 
are residing in the area of the German Federal Republic, western sectors of 
Berlin or in Austria at the time of application for a visa. Zone B of the Free 
Territory of Trieste shall be considered an area provisionally under the adminis- 
tration of Yugoslavia. ~ immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class 
described in this paragraph shall be issued only in the German Federal Republic 
or the western sector of Bectin or in Austria, and shall bear the notation ‘‘P. L. 
203—4 (a) (1)” in the space provided for nonquota classification. 

(b) Escapees in German Federal Republic, Berlin and Austria.—This class shall 
consist of refugees who (1) because of persecution or fear of persecution on account 
of race, relgion, or political opinion, fled from the Union of the Soviet Socialist 
Republics or other Communist, Communist-dominated or Communist-occupied 
area of Europe including those parts of Germany under military occupation by 
the Union of the Soviet Socialist Republics; (2) cannot return thereto because of 
fear of persectuion on account of race, religion, or political opinion; and (3) are 
residing in the area of the German Federal Republic or the western sectors of 
Berlin or in Austria at the time of application for a visa. An immigrant visa 
issued to an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall be issued only 
in the German Federal Republic or in the western sector of Berlin or Austria, and 
shall bear the notation ‘“P. L. 203—4 (a) (2)” in the space provided for nonquota 
classification. 

(c) Escapees in NATO and other countries.—This class shall consist of refugees 
who (1) because of persecution or fear of persecution on account of race, religion, 
or political opinion, fled from the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics or other 
Communist, Communist-dominated or Communist-occupied area of Europe in- 
cluding those parts of Germany under military occupation by the Union of Soviet 
Socialist Republics; (2) cannot return thereto because of fear of persecution on 
account of race, religion, or political opinion; (3) at the time of application for a 
visa are residing within the European continental limits of the member nations of 
the North Atlantic Treaty Organization, or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or in Zone A 
of the Free Territory of Trieste; and (4) are not nationals of the area in which 
they reside. The NATO countries within European continental limits include 
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Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Portugal, and islands under the jurisdiction of any such country if immed- 
iately adjacent thereto. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class 
described in this paragraph shall be issued only in one of the NATO countries 
specified, or in Turkey, Sweden, Iran, or in Zone A of the Free Territory of Trieste, 
and shall bear the notation “P. L. 203—4 (a) (3)” in the space provided for non- 
quota classification. 

(d) Polish war veterans in the British Isles—This class shall consist of refugees 
who (1) during World War II were members of the armed forces of the Republic 
of Poland; (2) were honorably discharged from such forees; (3) resided on August 
7, 1953 in the British Isles; and (4) have not acquired British citizenship. Ths 
issuance of immigrant visas to aliens within the class described in this paragraph 
shall not be limited to any particular geographical area. Such visas shall bear 
the notation ‘“P. L. 203—4 (a) (4)” in the space provided for nonquota classifi- 
cation. 

(e) Italian refugees.—This class shall consist of refugees who (1) are persons of 
Italian ethnic origin; and (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in Italy or in the Free 
Territory of Trieste. An alien residing within Zone B of the Free Territory of 
Trieste at the time of his application for a visa shali not be considered classifiable 
as a refugee. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in 
this paragraph shall be issued only in Italy or in Zone A of the Free Territory of 
Trieste, and shall bear the notation ‘‘P. L. 203—4 (a) (5)”’ in the space provided 
for nonquota classification. 

(f) Italian relatives.—This ciass shall consist of persons who (1) are of Italian 
ethnic origin; (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in Italy or the Free Territory of 
Trieste; and (3) qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), 
(3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. A pre- 
requisite to qualification under any of such preferences shall be the approval by 
the Attorney General of a petition provided for in section 205 of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class 
described in this paragraph shall be issued only in Italy or in the Free Territory 
of Trieste, and shall bear the notation “P. L. 203—4 (a) (6)” in the space pro- 
vided for nonquota classification. 

(g) Greek refugees—This class shall consist of refugees who (1) are of Greek 
ethnic origin; and (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in Greece. An immigrant visa 
issued to an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall be issued only 
in Greece, and shall bear the notation ‘“‘P. L. 203—4 (a) (7)” in the space pro- 
vided for nonquota classification. 

(h) Greek relatives——This class shall consist of persons who (1) are of Greek 
ethnic origin; (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in Greece; and (3) qualify under any 
of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) of section 203 (a) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act. A prerequisite to qualification under any of 
such preferences shall be the approval by the Attorney General of a petition pro- 
vided for in section 205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act. An immigrant 
visa issued to an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall be issued 
only in Greece, and shall bear the notation ‘‘P. L. 203—4 (a) (8)” in the space pro- 
vided for nonquota classification. 

(i) Netherlands refugees——This class shall consist of refugees who (1) are of 
Dutch ethnic origin; and (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in continental Netherlands. 
An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in this paragraph 
shall be issued only in continental Netherlands, and shall bear the notation 
“P. L. 203—4 (a) (9)” in the space provided for nonquota classification. 

(7) Netherlands relatives—This class shall consist of persons who (1) are of 
Dutch ethnie origin; (2) resided on August 7, 1953, in continental Netherlands; 
and (3) qualify under any of the preferences specified in paragraph (2), (3), or (4) 
of section 203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act. A prerequisite to 
qualification under any of such preferences shall be the approval by the Attorney 

xeneral of a petition provided for in section 205 of the Immigration and National- 
ity Act. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in this 
paragraph shaJjl be issued only in continental Netherlands, and shall bear the 
notation “P. L. 203—4 (a) (10)” in the space provided for nonquota classification. 

(k) Far East refugees (non-Asian).—This class shall consist of refugees who 
(1) at the time of application for a visa are residing within the district of an Ameri- 
can consular office in the Far East; and (2) are not attributable by as much as 
one-half of their ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the Far East. An 
immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall 
be issued only in a consular office district in the Far East, and shall bear the nota- 
tion “P. L. 203—-4 (a) (11)”’ in the space provided for nonquota classification. 
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(1) Far East refugees (Asian).—This class shall consist of refugees, including 
Chinese persons, who (1) at the time of application for a visa are residing within 
the district of an American consular office in the Far East; and (2) are attributable 
by as much as one-half of their ancestry to a people or peoples indigenous to the 
Far East, An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class described in this 
paragraph shall be issued only in a consular office district in the Far East, and 
shall bear the notation “‘P. L. 203—4 (a) (12)” in the space provided for nonquota 
classification. 

(m) Chinese refugees—This class shall consist of refugees who (1) are of Chinese 
ethnic origin; and (2) whose passports for travel to the United States are endorsed 
by the Chinese Nationalist Government or its authorized representatives. The 
passport of an alien eligible under this paragraph shall bear an endorsement read- 
ing as follows: ‘‘Endorsed for the purposes of section 4 (a) (13) of the Refugee 
Relief Act of 1953’. The issuance of immigrant visas to aliens within the class 
described in this paragraph shall not be limited to any particular geographical 
area. Such visas shall bear the notation “‘P. L. 203—4 (a) (13)”’ in the space 
provided for nonquota classification. 

(n) Palestinian refugees-—This class shall consist of refugees who on August 7, 
1953, were eligible to receive assistance from the United Nations Relief and Works 
Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near East. The term “‘ Palestinian refugee”’ 
means a refugee who was formerly resident in Palestine and who lost his home and 
livelihood as a result of the Arab-Israeli hostilities. An immigrant visa issued to 
an alien within the class described in this paragraph shall be issued only in 
Bahrein, Egypt, Iran, Iraq, Jordan, Kuwait, Lebanon, Oman, Saudi Arabia, 
Syria, Turkey, or Yemen, and shall bear the notation ‘“‘P. L. 203—4 (a) (14)” in 
the space provided for nonquota classification. 

(0) Orphans.—This class shall consist of children who (1) are eligible orphans 
as that term is defined in section 5 (b) of the act; (2) are under 10 years of age at 
the time the visa is issued; and (3) are unable to obtain an immigrant visa solely 
because the nonpreference portion of the quota to which they would otherwise be 
chargeable is oversubscribed at the time their visa application is made. The 
issuance of visas to orphans within the class described in this paragraph shall not 
be limited to any particular geographical area. Such visas shall bear the notation 
““P. L. 203—orphan”’ in the space provided for nonquota classification. 

(p) Spouses and unmarried minor sons and daughters—This class shall consist 
of the accompanying spouses and the accompanying unmarried sons or daughters 
under 21 years of age, including stepsons or stepdaughters and sons or daughters 
adopted prior to July 1, 1953, of persons deseribed in paragraphs (a) to (n), 
inclusive, of this section. A spouse, son or daughter shall be deemed to be accom- 
panying the principal applicant if such spouse, son or daughter is issued an immi- 
grant visa within 4 months of the date of issuance of an immigrant visa to the 
principal applicant. An immigrant visa issued to an alien within the class de- 
scribed in this paragraph shall be issued only in the country or area in which the 
principal applicant is, or could be, issued an immigrant visa under the act, and 
shall bear the same notation which is or was used in issuing an immigrant visa to 
the principal applicant, in the space provided for nonquota classification. In any 
case where the principal applicant precedes his family to the United States, or in 
which the family unit is not traveling together, the immigrant visa issued to the 
spouse, son or daughter shall bear the name of the principal applicant. 





44.8. Assurance of employment, housing, and against becoming a public charge 

(a) Submission of assurances.—The assurance required by section 7 (a) of the 
act relating to employment, housing, and against becoming a public charge shall 
be given in writing by a responsible citizen or citizens of the United States in his 
or their own behalf, or on behalf of a church, welfare agency, or other bona fide 
group of citizens, or on behalf of a noncitizen. The assurance shall be (1) in 
such form and content as shall be prescribed by the Administrator; (2) accom- 
panied by such documentary evidence as may be required by written instructions 
attached thereto; and (3) forwarded in triplicate to the Direetor of the Visa 
Office, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. An assurance shall be the 
personal obligation of the individual citizen or citizens signing it. Several citizens 
may give individual assurances to cover the members of a family. Assur %nces 
which do not specifically identify the prospective employment and housing 
accommodation shall be considered blanket assurances and shall not be con- 
sidered as meeting the requirements of section 7 of the act. The following 
assurance forms shall be used exclusively and may be obtained from the Visa 
Office of the Department of State, from any district office of the Immigration 
and Naturalization Service, or from any voluntary or other recognized agency 
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which performs services in connection with the immigration, settlement, or 
welfare of aliens: 

Form DSR-+1: Assurance by an Individual Sponsor for Named Alien. 

Form DSR-2: Assurance by More Than one Sponsor for Named Alien. 

Form DSR-38: Assurance by an Individual Sponsor for Alien Nominated by 
Agent. 

Form DSR-=4: Assurance by More Than one Sponsor for Alien Nominated by 
Agent. 

Form DSR-8: Assurance by an Individual Sponsor With Endorsement by an 
Organization Recognized by the Administrator. 

(b) Adequacy of assuwrances——Upon the receipt by the Visa Office of the 
Department of State of an assurance submitted in accordance with the provisions 
of paragraph (a) of this section, the Administrator will verify, or cause to be 
verified, the authenticity and bona fides of such an assurance. If it is found 
that the assurance is authentic and given in good faith by a responsible citizen 
or citizens of the United States, the assurance will be verified and the sponsor 
notified thereof: Provided, That such verification may be revoked, canceled, or 
withdrawn at any time prior to the applicant’s admission into the United States 
if information subsequently obtained by the Administrator established that the 
assurance did not meet the requirements of the act or the regulations contained 
in this part. Two copies of the verified assurance shall be forwarded to the 
American consular office where the beneficiary will apply for an immigrant visa 
under the act. If the Administrator has reason to believe that an assurance does 
not meet the requirements of the act and the regulations contained in this part, 
he will withhold its approval, notify the sponsor of the action taken and of the 
reasons therefor, or he may reauire the sponsor to furnish additional information 
or undertakings in connection with the assurance. The Administrator may 
request or conduct such investigation as he deems appropriate to verify the 
authenticity and bona fides of any assurance submitted for his approval. Dis- 
approval of an assurance shall not preclude the submission of other assurances 
by the same sponsor nor the reactivation of the original assurance if further 
information or undertakings are provided end are satisfactory to the Adminis- 
trator. The consular officer shall likewise be satisfied that a verified assurance 
meets the requirements of the act and the regulations contained in this part, and, 
if so satisfied, shall accept and approve it. Verification of an assurance by the 
Administrator shall establish prima facie that it is authentic and given in good 
faith by a responsible citizen or citizens of the United States. In the event a 
consular officer is not satisfied that a verified assurance meets the requirements 
of the act and the regulations contained in this part, he may request the Depart- 
ment to obtain additional information or undertakings with respect thereto, or 
he may disapprove the assurance. Roth the sponsor and the beneficiary shall be 
informed concerning the disapproval of any assurance, including the reason for 
the action taken. 

(c) Assurance of employment.—(1) The assurance that an alien will be suitably 
employed without displacing some other person from his employment shall provide 
such information as may be required to satisfy the Ad~inistrator, the consular 
officer, and the immigration officer that (I) suitable activities for salary, wages, or 
other economic gain are to be made available to the alien by the individual citizen 
or citizens furnishing the assurance, (II) the wages or compensation offered are 
not less than the prevailing rate for like activity in the community where the 
employment will be performed, (III) the employment is. of a permanent or 
indefinite nature and will be available at the time of arrival of the alien in the 
United States, and (IV) no person will be displaced from his employment by 
reason of the activities to be performed by such alien, The assurance of employ- 
ment shall show the specific address in the United States at which the enployment 
is available, the type of employment, and the terms and conditions thereof, 
including the rate or range of compensation to be paid. 

(2) In the case of an alien who has reached his 10th birthday anniversary and 
who is under 21 years of aze at the time of issuance of an immi~rant visa to him, 
who has no dependents, and for whom an assurance of emplovment is required 
by the act, or for whom a certificate of employment and housing is required in 
the case of an alien beneficiary of a relative petition approved by the Attorney 
yeneral, assurance that such alien will, as his principal activity, pursue a full 
course of study at an established institution of learning or other place of study 
in the United States, particularly desi nated by the assurer or the alien, and that 
he will underta e studies commensurate with his age and prior scholastic attain- 
ment without displacing some other student from his place of study, shall be 
deemed to be an assurance that the alien will be suitably employed without 
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displacing some other person from his employment: Provided, That the Admin- 
istrator may, upon recommendation of a consular officer, waive the 21-year 
limitation in an exceptionally meritorious case. 

(3) Every sponsor who gives an assurance of employment for an alien shall, 
prior to the submission of the assurance to the Director of the Visa Office, request 
through the local office of the State employment service serving the area of pro-- 
posed employment a signed statement from the United States Employment 
Service consisting of a finding and recommendation with regard to the authen- 
ticity and bona fides of the employment assurance: Provided, That this require- 
ment shall not apply in the case of an alien who is coming to the United States: 
for employment consisting of the pursuit of a full course of study, as provided in 
subparagraph (2) of this paragraph. Such statement shall accompany the assur- 
ance of employment and shall be submitted to the Director of the Visa Office in 
duplicate. In making its findings with regard to the authenticity and bona fides* 
of an assurance of employment, the Employment Service will consider such fac- 
tors as (1) the existence of a valid offer of employment, (IT) the status of the assurer 
as a bona fide employer, (III) the nondisplacement of American workers, (IV) 
whether the employment will be temporary or seasonal in duration, and (V) 
whether the terms and conditions of the employment are substantially less favor- 
able to the alien than to other workers similarly employed in the area of prospec- 
tive employment. As a possible basis for granting a priority in the consideration 
of the alien’s visa application, the local office of the State employment service 
may include in its findings a statement concerning the urgent need for the alien’s 
services or skills in the United States, if it finds that the alien will be employed in 
a capacity calling for such services or skills. A sponsor giving an assurance of 
employment shall establish any claim to priority consideration under section 12 
(1) of the act with the local office of the State employment service. 

(d) Assurance of housing.—(1) The assurance of housing required by section 
7 (a) of the aet shall provide such information as may be required to satisfy the 
Administrator, the consular officer and the immigration officer that (i) safe, sani- 
tary, and adequate housing will be available to the alien and the members of his 
family upon their arrival in the United States, and (ii) no person will be displaced 
from such housing to accommodate the alien and the members of his family. 
Except as provided in subparagraph (2) of this paragraph, an assurance of housing 
shall show the specific address and the type of housing to be made available to 
the alien beneficiary and the members of his family. No staterent or other 
clearance from any housing authority from persons residing in the locality of the 
prospective housing shall be required of a sponsor who submits an assurance 
of housing in accordance with the provisions of this subparagraph (2) of this 
paragraph. 

(2) An assurance of housing which specifies the locality in which the housing 
accommodation will be provided for the alien beneficiary and members of his 
family shall be deemed to meet the requirements of the act and the regulations 
thereunder: Provided, That the sponsor who gives such an assurance sheli, at such 
time as the alien and the members of his family arrives and takes up their residence 
in the United States, inform the Administrator promptly concerning the specific 
address and type of housing made available to the alien and the members of his 
family. 

(e) Assurance against becoming a public charge-—(1) The assurance that an alien 
and the members of his family who shall accompany him and who propose to live 
with him, if admitted into the United States, will not become public charges shall 
provide such information as may be required to satisfy the Administrator, the 
consular officer, and the immigration officer that the alien and the members of his 
family who will accompany him and who propose to live with him will not become 
public charges after their arrival in the United States: Provided, That assistance 
to be rendered an alien and the members of his family in connection with their 
transportation to and resettlement in the United States shall not be regarded as 
a cause for refusal of a visa on the ground that such alien will beeore a public 
charge. An applicant whose assurance against becoming a public charge has 
been found insufficient shall not be precluded from having anoth r assuranc? 
against becoming a public charge submitted in his behalf. 

(2) An applicant eligible under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 4 (a) of 
the act shall, in the absence of an assurance of employment, housing and against 
becoming a public charge, provide other satisfactory evidence that he will not 
become a public charg>. 

(f) Procedure in case of unknown alien.—A United States citizen who desires to 
sponsor an unknown alien shall execute form DSR-3 (form DSR-4 if more than 
one sponsor) in an original and four copies, and, in his discretion, may designate 
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therein an individual] or a public or private agency or organization as his agent for 
the purpose of nominating the alien beneficiary of the assurance in accordance 
with its specifications. The original and three signed copies of the assurance shall 
be transmitted by the sponsor to the designated agent. At such time as an alien 
beneficiary has been nominated and the statement by agent annexed to the assur- 
ance form, has been properly completed by the agent, including the name of the 
nominated alien, the original and two signed copies of the assurance shall be 
forwarded to the Director of the Visa Office, Department of State, Washington 25, 
D.C, The assurance shall be accompanied by such documentary evidence as the 
attached instructions may require. ' 

(g) Procedure in case of alien whose sponsor desires endorsement of recognized 
organization.—(1) A United States citizen who desires to sponsor a known or 
unknown alien and have his assurances of employment, housing, and support 
underwritten by a recognized organization shall use form DSR-8 in accordance 
with the instructions printed thereon. 

(2) Any organization which desires to be recognized by the Administrator as 
an organization entitled to underwrite and endorse assurances of employment, 
housing, and support given by individual sponsors shall execute and submit in 
duplicate to the Administrator Form DSR-7: Application for Recognition of 
Organization. Any such undertaking shall be considered to imply an agreement 
on the part of the organization, subject to such limitations as may be expressly 
set forth in the application for recognition, to assume the obligations of the indi- 
vidual citizen or citizens giving an assurance of employment, housing, and against 
becoming a public charge, in the event such citizen or citizens fail to meet his or 
their obligations under the aci. 

(3) The term “organization’’ as defined in section 101 (a) (28) of the Immigra- 
tion and Nationality Act shall, for the purpose of this paragraph, have the mean- 
ing ascribed thereto in such section. 

(h) Assurances in “pipeline cases.’’—An applicant whom the Displaced Persons 
Commission found to be an eligible displaced person under the provisions of 
section 2 (ce) of the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, and whose applica- 
tion for an immigration visa was in process on December 31, 1951, shall be required 
to have a new assurance form executed in his behalf. A determination of eligibil- 
ity under the Displaced Persons Act of 1948, as amended, shall not be deemed to 
exempt any such applicant from a de novo consideration of his eligibility under 
the act and regulations issued thereunder, nor entitle him to any priority in the 
consideration of his visa application. 

(¢) Penalties for violation.—Every sponsor shall be advised concerning the 
provisions of section 14 (c) of the act which provides that any person or persons 
who shall knowingly violate, conspire to violate, induce or attempt to induce any 
person to violate any provision of the act shall be guilty of a felony, and upon 
conviction thereof, shail be fined not more than $10,000 or shall be imprisoned 
not more than 10 years, or both. The substance of this provision of law shall 
be included in the instructions appended to each assurance form. 


44.4 Eligible orphans 

(a) Assurance of adoption and proper care.—The assurance of adoption and 
proper care required by section 5 (b) of the act in the case of an orphan to be 
adopted in the United States shall be given in writing jointly by the adoptive 
United States citizen and spouse and forwarded in triplicate (original and two 
signed copies) to the Director of the Visa Office, Department of State, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. Form DSR-5 shall be used in the case of an orphan known to the 
adoptive parents, Form DSR-6 shall be used in the case of an orphan to be 
selected by a designated agency. An assurance of adoption and proper care shall 
provide such information and be accompanied by such documentary evidence as 
may be required to satisfy the Administrator and the consular officer that (1) 
proper care will be provided the orphan in conformity with standards established 
by an appropriate public agency of the State in which the orphan will reside, 
(2) appropriate proceedings for the adoption of such orphan in the United States 
will be initiated and completed as soon as possible in accordance with the applicable 
State law, (3) no legal obstacle to a lawful adoption is known or believed to exist 
under the laws of the State of prospective adoption, (4) permission to bring the 
orphan into the State of prospective adoption has been obtained from the appro- 
priate State agency, if such permission is necessary, (5) the orphan has been 
irrevocably released in writing for emigration and adoption in accordance with 
the law governing the relinquishment of a child for adoption in the country of the 
orphan’s residence and the release is deemed acceptable to the court of prospec- 
tive adoption, (6) a satisfactory investigation of the proposed adoptive home and 
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parents has been made by a local child-care agency recognized by the State in 
which the orphan will reside, which investigation shall be compatible with the 
requirements, procedures, and practices of the appropriate State welfare agency, 
(7) a satisfactory investigation in the country of the orphan’s residence has been 
made by a qualified welfare agency concerning the orphan’s mental and physical 
health, family background, and other pertinent matters, and (8) arrangements 
have been made with an appropriate local agency or any other local child-care 
agency for the supervision of the orphan pending his legal adoption, and, in the 
event the adoption petition is denied by the court, for the assumption by such 
agency of responsibility for the care and resettlement of the orphan. 

(b) Statement by social welfare agency.—Every assurance of adoption and proper 
care given for an eligible orphan shall be a named assurance and shall be accom- 
panied by a statement, signed by a responsible officer of an appropriate social 
welfare agency, confirming the fact that satisfactory arrangements have been 
made for the support, supervision, and proper care of the orphan pending his 
legal adoption, and, in the event the adoption petition should be disapproved by 
the official child welfare or child placement authorities, or denied by the court, 
for the assumption by such agency of responsibility for the support, proper care 
and resettlement of the orphan. The United States citizen and spouse who 
execute an assurance of adoption and proper care shall designate therein the 
agency which has agreed to provide the aforesaid statement. It shall be incum- 
bent upon such agency to make any required report to the proper child welfare 
or child placement authority in a State whenever an eligible orphan is to be 
placed in a home within the State, and, if applicable, to indicate in the report 
what local branch of such agency will assume responsibility for the support, 
supervision, and proper care of the orphan pending his or her legal adoption. 
As used in this paragraph, an appropriate social welfare agency means either a 
national voluntary social agency which has been recognized by the Administrator 
for participation in the orphan program under section 5 of the act, or a State 
or local social welfare agency licensed under the State law to place children. 

(c) Procedure in case of unknown orphan.—In the case of an orphan who is 
not known to the adoptive parents, the United States citizen and spouse shall 
execute form DSR-6 in an original and four copies and shall authorize therein 
the designated social welfare agency to act as their agent in the selection of an 
eligible orphan in accordance with the specifications of the assurance. The 
original of the assurance and three copies thereof shall be transmitted by the 
adoptive parents to the designated agency. At such time as an eligible orphan 
has been selected and the required statement has been executed by a responsible 
officer of the designated agency, the complete file in the case, including the 
original and two signed copies of the assurance, shall be forwarded to the Director 
of the Visa Office, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

(d) Procedure in case of known orphan.—In the case of an orphan who is known 
to the adoptive parents and who is, therefore, named in the assurance of adoption 
and proper care, the procedure prescribed in paragraph (c) of this section shall 
be followed, except that no authorization to select an eligible orphan need be 
given the designated agency. In any such case, the United States citizen and 
spouse shall execute form DSR-—5 in an original and four copies. 

(e) Procedure in case of orphan adopted abrood.—In the case of an orphan who 
has been adopted abroad, the adoptive United States citizen and spouse shall 
execute form DSR-5 only to the extent required in such form, and if residing 
abroad, may submit the original and one signed copy thereof directly to the 
consular officer to whom an application for an immigrant visa will be made in 
behalf of such orphan. In the event the adoptive parents of an orphan adopted 
abroad are residing in the United States, the executed form DSR-5 shall be 
submitted in triplicate (original and two signed copies) to the Director of the 
Visa Office, Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

(f) Adequacy of assurance of adoption and proper care.—Upon the receipt of 
an assurance of adoption and proper care, the Administrator will verify, or 
cause to be verified, the authenticity and bona fides of such assurance. If it 
is found that the assurance is authentic and given in good faith by a responsible 
United States citizen and spouse, the assurance will be verified: Provided, That 
such verification may be revoked, canceled, or withdrawn at any time prior to 
the orphan’s admission into the United States if information subsequently ob- 
tained by the Administrator establishes that the assurance of adoption and proper 
care did not meet the requirements of the act and the regulations contained in 
this part. Two copies of the verified assurance of adoption and proper care will 
be forwarded to the American consular office where the application for an immi- 
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grant visa under the act will be made in behalf of the orphan. The consular 
officer to whom a visa application is made in behalf of an orphan shall be satisfied 
that the United States citizen and spouse who gave the assurance of adoption and 
proper care will adopt, and will care for properly, the orphan named in the assur- 
ance, if such orphan is admitted into the United States. If the consular officer is 
not satisfied that a verified assurance of adoption and proper care meets the 
requirements of the act and the regulations contained in this part, he may request 
the Department to obtain additional information or undertakings with respect 
thereto, or he may disapprove the assurance. In the event an assurance of 
adoption and proper care is disapproved either by the Administrator or by 
concerning the reason or reasons for disapproval. 

(g) Release for emigration and adoption.—In the case of an eligible orphan 
adopted abroad or to be adopted in the United States, the irrevocable written 
release required of the remaining parent, if any, by section 5 (b) of the act shall 
be a prerequisite to the issuance of an immigrant visa to any such orphan, regard- 
less of whether the orphan is in the custody of the remaining parent or has been 
released into the custody of a child welfare agency. Every release of an orphan 
for adoption in the United States shall meet the requirements of the governing 
law of the country of the orphan’s residence and shall also be acceptable to the 
court of prospective adoption in the United States. 


44.6 Disavowal of proscribed activities 


(a) An applicant’s oath or affirmation subscribed or taken in connection with 
his formal application for a special nonquota immigrant visa shall be administered 
by the consular officer in such a manner as to comply with the provisions of sec- 
tion 14 (b) of the act which require every alien 18 years of age or older, before being 
issued a visa, to take and subscribe an oath or affirmation that he is not and never 
has been a person specified in subparagraph (A), (B), (C), (D), (E), (F), (G), or 
(H) of section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, except as 
provided in subparagraph (I) of such section. Prior to administering the required 
oath or affirmation, the consular officer shall inform the applicant concerning the 
classes of excludable aliens enumerated in section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act, as well as the defector and other classes provided for in 
subparagraph (I) thereof, and require him to sign the following statement which 
shall become a part of, and be covered by the applicant’s oath or affirmation sub- 
scribed or taken in connection with, his visa application: 

“T have been informed concerning both the classes of excludable aliens enu- 
merated in section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and the 
defector and other classes provided for in subparagraph (I) thereof. I hereby 
declare that I am not ped never have been a person specified in such section, 
except as may be claimed under item 38 of this application.” 

(6) The signed statement required under paragraph (a) of this section shall be 
stamped or otherwise included under item 37 of application form 256a and 256b, 
immediately following the listing of excludable classes. 


44.6 Registration and order of consideration 


(a) Registration priority.—Aliens previously registered on quota-waiting lists, 
including the beneficiaries of approved petitions, shall have the burden of coming 
forward to claim the benefits of the act. The names of prospective applicants 
who have not previously been registered on a quota-waiting list, or in whose cases 
an approved petition for preference status has not been received at the consulate, 
shall be entered on appropriate quota-waiting lists in the chronological order in 
which they apply for registration. Every applicant shall be entitled to a registra- 
tion priority as determined by (1) the date on which he was registered on & quota- 
waiting list for the purposes of the Immigration and Nationality Act, (2) the date 
he actually applied for registration under the act, (3) the date on which an ap- 
proved petition was filed with the Attorney General in his behalf, or (4) the date 
on which a verified assurance of employment, housing, and against becoming a 

ublic charge, or an assurance of adoption and proper care, was filed with the 
epartment of State in his behalf, whichever date is earliest. 

by Maintenance of index-card lists —For the purpose of keeping a current record 
of active cases, two index-card lists may, in the discretion of the responsible 
consular officer, be maintained chronologically, one for petition cases and the 
other for nonpetition cases, as follows: 

(1) Upon the receipt of a verified assurance of employment, housing, and 
against becoming a public charge, an index card may be prepared showing the 
name of the beneficiary of the assurance, the date of his registration priority, 
and such other data as the consular officer deems pertinent; 
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(2) Upon receipt of an approved petition in the ease of a beneficiary who has 
signified his intention to apply for a visa under the act, an index card may be 
prepared showing the name of the beneficiary of the petition, the date of his 
registration priority, and such other data as the consular officer deems pertinent; 

(3) Upon the issuance or refusal of an immigrant visa, the applicant’s card 
shall be withdrawn from the index-card list, appropriately noted, and separately 
filed pending the termination of the refugee relief program. 

(c) Order of consideration.—The order of consideration of applications for 
immigrant visas under the act shall be determined in accordance with the follow- 
ing provisions: 

(1) Consideration shall be given concurrently to the applications of beneficiaries 
of petitions and to the applications of beneficiaries of assurances, without priority 
as between the two categories: Provided, That the normal order of consideration 
to be accorded applicants within the petition category or the assurance category 
shall be in the order of their individual registration priority as determined under 
paragraph (a) of this section; 

(2) As among the beneficiaries of assurances submitted in accordance with 
section 7 (a) of the act and 44.3, priority of consideration shall be given to the 
visa applications of aliens for whom a priority is authorized under the provisions 
of section 12 of the act; 

(3) As among the beneficiaries of petitions under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) 
of section 4 (a) of the act, consideration shall be given first to the visa applications 
of aliens who qualify under the preference specified in section 203 (a) (2) of the 
Immigration and Nationality Act; second, to the visa applications of aliens who 
qualify under the preference specified in section 203 (a) (3) of the Immigration 
and Nationality Act; and third, to the visa applications of aliens who qualify 
under the preference specified in section 203 (a) (4) of the Immigration and 
Nationality Act. 

(d) Order of issuance of visas.—Immigrant visas issued to applicants within the 
classes described in section 4 and section 5 of the act shall be issued strictly in 
the chronological order in which such applicants (1) have established their regis- 
tration priorities and (2) are durdinsd: by the consular officer to be qualified 
for immigrant visas under the immigration laws and regulations, including the 
provisions of the act and the regulations contained in this part. 

44.7 Ineligibility to receive visas 

An applicant shall be considered ineligible to receive an immigrant visa under 
the immigration laws and regulations, including the provisions of the act and the 
regulations contained in this part, on any of the following grounds: 

(a) The applicant does not qualify under any category of refugees or other 
persons described in section 4 or section 5 of the act; 

(b) The applicant has had no satisfactory assurance or assurances given in his 
behalf, if required by section 5 (b) or section 7 (a) of the act: 

(c) The applicant claiming eligibility under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of 
section 4 (a) of the act has had no petition approved in his behalf, asrequired by 
section 205 of the Immigration and Nationality Act: 

(d) The applicant has not undergone a thorough investigation, or a written 
report of investigation has not been prepared in his case, as required by section 
11 (a) of the act; 

(e) Complete information is not available regarding the applicant’s history 
covering a period of at least 2 years immediately preceding his application for 
a visa, unless such requirement has been waived upon the recommendation of 
the Secretary of State and the Secretary of Defense. The requirement contained 
in section 11 (d) of the act regarding a 2-year history on each person issued a 
visa under the act shall not be considered limited to the period which began 
with the applicant’s flight, removal, or departure from a Communist or Com- 
munist-dominated country or area, but may include reliable information,’ if 
obtainable, covering the period which preceeded the applicant’s flight, removal, or 
departure from such country or area. 

(f) The applicant has not taken and subscribed to the oath of affirmation 
required by section 14 (b) of the act; 

(g) The applicant made a material misrepresentation for the purpose of gain- 
ing admission into the United States as an alien eligible under the act; 

(h) The applicant has personally advocated or assisted in the persecution of 
any person or group of persons because of race, religion, or national origin; 

(4) The applicant is not in possession of (1) a valid unexpired passport or 
other suitable travel document, or a document of identity or nationality, or other 
documentary evidence that he will be assured of readmission to the country of 
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his nationality, foreign residence, or in which he obtains a visa under the act, 
and (2) a certificate of readmission to the country in which he obtains a visa 
except in the case of an eligible orphan as defined in section 5 (b) of the act; 

(j) The applicant is ineligible to receive an immigrant visa under the provisions 
of the Immigration and Nationality Act and the regulations contained in part 42 
of this chapter; 

(k) Due to the absence of affirmative evidence, there is insufficient information 
to form a clear judgment of eligibility in the applicant’s case. 


44.8 Procedure in applying for visa 

(a) Form and place of application.—Every alien applying for an immigrant 
visa under the act shall make application on form FS—256 in accordance with the 
provisions of 42.30 of this chapter, except that (1) no application fee shall be 
charged, and (2) the alien shall apply for such visa at an American consular 
office which is authorized to issue immigrant visas under the act and which is 
within the country or area in which the applicant was residing on August 7, 1953, 
or is residing at the time of his application for a visa, whichever limitation is 
applicable to his case as determined by section 4 (a) of the act or by 44.2. 

(b) Supporting documents.—Every applicant shall be required to submit sup- 
porting documents in accordance with the provisions of 42.35 of this chapter. 
Consular officers shall insist upon the presentation of birth certificates if they are 
reasonably procurable. In the case of an applicant under section 4 (a) (14) of the 
act, the consular officer may, in his discretion, require a statement in writing from 
the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine Refugees in the Near 
East certifying to the applicant’s eligibility for assistance on August 7, 1953. 

(c) Fingerprints.—Every applicant shall be fingerprinted on standard finger- 
print form AR-4 in connection with his visa application, except in the case of an 
applicant who is under 14 years of age at the time of application for a visa. An 
applicant may be required by the consular officer at the time he makes prelim- 
inary or informal application for an immigrant visa to have a set of his fingerprints 
taken on form AR-4 in the event such procedure is considered necessary for the 
purpose of identification or investigation. The applicant’s fingerprint card AR—4 
shall, upon the issuance or refusal of a visa, be forwarded to the Department with 
the pertinent information required to be inserted therein and, if the visa is refused, 
a statement of the ground of refusal. 

(d) Physical and mental examination.—Prior to the issuance of an immigrant 
visa to any applicant, the consular officer shall require such applicant to submit 
to a physical and mental examination by a medical officer of the United States 
Public Health Service. 

(e) Referral for investigation. Consular officers shall not refer a case for investi- 
gation until] such time as a favorable preliminary determination has been made 
with respect to the applicant’s eligibility to receive an immigrant visa. Any such 
determination shall include a preliminary approval of the required assurance or 
certificate submitted in a particular case, which approval shall be contingent, so 
far as concerns the assurance of employment or the certificate of employment, 
upon the receipt of a certification from the United States Employment Service’s 
representative abroad concerning the applicant’s occupational qualifications. 

(f) Amendment of form FS—256.—For the purposes of the act, application form 
FS-—256 shall be amended in the following respects: 

(1) The introductory sentence shall read: 

“T, the undersigned, being duly sworn, state the following facts regarding myself 
and hereby make application for a special nonquota immigrant visa and alien 
registration under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and the Immigration and 
Nationality Act to the American. ._.....-...-..J...2..-.-2.-....-..---..-- 
Debi Lote Le SE LI oat EEG hon ea bende atIe ib awn vecwannab sen dies 

(2) Item 30 shall read: 

“T claim to be a nonquota immigrant under the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and 
my claim is based on the following facts.”’ 

(3) Item 31 shall read: 

“Available documents required by the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and the 
Immigration and Nationality Act are filed herewith and made a part hereof, as 
follows (sec. 222 (b)).” 

(4) On the reverse side of form 256a and 256b, the following statement shall 
be stamped or otherwise inserted under item 37 immediately following the listing 
of excludable classes: 

“T have been informed concerning both the classes of excludable aliens enumer- 
ated in section 212 (a) (28) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and the 
defector and other classes provided for in subparagraph (I) thereof. I hereby 
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declare that I am not and never have been a person specified in such section, 
except as may be claimed under item 38 of this application.” 

(5) On the reverse side of form 256a and 256b, the reference to the $5 applica- 
tion fee and to the $20 visa fee shall be stricken and the word “gratis” inserted 
in the spaces opposite the specified fee. 

(8) On the reverse side of form 256a and 256b, the visa-issuing authority shall 
read: 

“This visa is issued under section 3 of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953 and 
section 221 of the Immigration and Nationality Act, and upon the basis of the 
facts stated in the application.” 


44.9 Procedure in issuing visa 


(a) Applicable regulation and exceptions.—The issuance of immigrant visas under 
the act shall be in accordance with the provisions of 42.41 of this chapter, except 
that (1) no visa fee shall be charged, (2) in lieu of the symbols specified in 42.3 
of this chapter, there shall be inserted in the spaces provided in form 256a and 
256b for nonquota classification the appropriate notation specified in 44.2, and 
(3) the applicant shall be required to sign the statement inserted in item 37 of 
the application form with reference to proscribed activities. An immigrant visa 
issued under the act shall bear a number assigned by the Department for use in 
issuing such visa, and shall also bear the number of the approved petition in the 
case of an applicant eligible under paragraph (6), (8), or (10) of section 4 (a) of 
the act. 

(b) Assignment of number a prerequisite to issuance-—No immigrant visa shall 
be issued under the act until such time as the consular officer shall have received 
from the Department an appropriate number for such purpose. A number which 
has been used in issuing an immigrant visa under the act shall not be used again 
even though the recipient of the visa failed for any reason to use it. Unused 
numbers shall be returned to the Department. 

(ce) Supporting documents.—Supporting documents submitted in connection with 
the visa application shall be attached to the application side of form 256 in accord- 
ance with the provisions of 42.41 (c) of this chapter. A copy of the verified 
assurance shall be included among the attached supporting documents. In the 
case of a Palestinian refugee eligible under section 4 (a) (14) of the act, a copy of 
the statement from the United Nations Relief and Works Agency for Palestine 
Refugees in the Near East, if required by the consular officer, shall also be included 
among the attached supporting documents. 

(d) Advisory opinion required in certain cases.—A consular officer may refuse 
to issue an immigrant visa to any applicant without the concurrence of the immi- 
gration officer abroad. In any case, however, in which the consular officer makes 
a determination of eligibility to receive an immigrant visa and the immigration 
officer abroad does not concur in such determination, a full report of the facts 
in the case shall be forwarded to the Department for an advisory opinion. The 
report shall specify the provision of law or regulation under which the immigration 
officer considers the applicant to be ineligible to receive an immigrant visa and 
the reason therefor. Pending receipt of an advisory opinion from the Department, 
final action shall not be taken in the case. 


44.10 Numerical limitations on issuance of visas 


(a) In accordance with the provisions of section 4 and section 5 of the act, a 
total of 209,000 numbers may be made available for the issuance of special 
nonquota immigrant visas as follows: 

(1) Not more than 55,000 visas to German expellees, as described in section 
4 (a) (1) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 21 
years of age; 

(2) Not more than 35,000 visas to escapees, as described in section 4 (a) (2) 
of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 21 years of 
age; 

(3) Not more than 10,000 visas to escapees, as described in section 4 (a) (3) 
of the act and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 21 years of 
age; 

(4) Not more than 2,000 visas to Polish war veterans in the British Isles, as 
described in section 4 (a) (4) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under 21 years of age; 

(5) Not more than 60,000 visas to be made available bilaterally to Italian 
refugees as described in section 4 (a) (5) of the act, and to Italian relatives as 
described in section 4 (a) (6) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under 21 years of age; 
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(6) Not more than 17,000 visas to be made available bilaterally to Greek 
refugees as described in section 4 (a) (7) of the act, and to Greek relatives as 
described in section 4 (a) (8) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under 21 years of age; 

(7) Not more than 17,000 visas to be made available bilaterally to Netherlands 
refugees as described in section 4 (a) (9) of the act, and to Netherlands relatives 
as described in section 4 (a) (10) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons 
or daughters under 21 years of age; 

(8) Not more than 2,000 visas to non-Asian refugees in the Far East, as de- 
scribed in section 4 (a) (11) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or 
daughters under 21 years of age; 

(9) Not more than 3,000 visas to Asian refugees in the Far East, as described 
in section 4 (a) (12) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters 
under 21 years of age; 

(10) Not more than 2,000 visas to Chinese refugees, as described in section 4 (a) 
(13) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 21 years 
of age; 

(11) Not more than 2,000 visas to Palestinian refugees, as described in section 
4 (a) (13) of the act, and their spouses and unmarried sons or daughters under 
21 years of age; 

(12) Not more than 4,000 visas to eligible orphans as defined in section 5 (b) 
of the act. 

(b) In the event the numbers used for the issuance of visas do not exhaust the 
total authorized for a particular class of refugees or other persons as referred to in 
paragraph (a) of this section, the unused portion, except as provided in section 4 (c) 
of the act, shall not be made available to increase the total of visas issued beyond 
the numerical limitation specified for any other class. 


44.11 Certificate of employment and housing in relative preference cases 


(a) The satisfactory evidence of suitable employment and housing required by 
section 7 (a) of the act in the cases of aliens who qualify for second, third, or 
fourth preference status under paragraph (2), (3), or (4) respectively of section 
203 (a) of the Immigration and Nationality Act, who apply for visas under the 
allotment of special nonquota immigrant visas authorized by section 4 (a) (5), or 
section 4 (a) (7), or section 4 (a) (9), of the Refugee Relief Act of 1953, as amended, 
shall be submitted by the sponsor on form DSR-11, certificate by an individual 
sponsor for an alien entitled to preference status under the Immigration and 
Nationality Act, or form DSR-12, certificate by individual sponsor with endorse- 
ment by an organization recognized by the Administrator, directly to the United 
States consular office where the alien beneficiary is applying for a visa, and shall 
be subject to acceptance and verification by the responsible consular officer and 
to approval by the immigration officer abroad. 

(b) A sponsor who desires to submit a certificate of employment and housing 
on behalf of an alien described in paragraph (a) of this section, and who does not 
desire the endorsement of an organization recognized for such purpose, shall use 
form DSR-11, certificate by an individual sponsor for an alien entitled to pref- 
erence status under the Immigration and Nationality Act, in accordance with the 
instructions printed thereon, including the attachment of a job clearance order 
from the United States Employment Service as provided in 44.3 (c) (3). A 
certificate of employment and housing which shows the locality and the time of 
housing to be made available to the alien beneficiary and the members of his 
family shall be deemed to meet the requirements of the act and the regulations 
thereunder. No statement or other clearance from any housing authority or 
from persons residing in the locality of the prospective housing shall be required 
of a sponsor who submits a certificate of employment and housing as provided 
in paragraph (a) of this section. 

(c) A sponsor who desires to have his certificate of employment and housing 
underwritten by an organization recognized in accordance with the provisions of 
44.3 (g) (2) shall use form DSR-12, certificate by individual sponsor with en- 
dorsement by an organization recognized by the Administrator, in accordance 
with the instructions printed thereon, including the attachment of a job clearance 
order from the United States Employment Service as provided in 44.3 (c). 
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(d) Consular officers are authorized to verify the certificates of employment 
and housing submitted in conformity with the provisions of this section, A cer- 
tificate of employment and housing, when verified by the responsible consular 
officer and approved by the immigration officer, shall eonstitute satisfaetory 
evidence that the alien beneficiary, if admitted into the United States, will have 
suitable employment and housing without displacing some other person from his 
employment and housing. A verified certificate of employment and housing 
may be considered satisfactory evidence that the alien, and members of his family 
who shall accompany him and who propose to live with him will not become public 
charges after their arrival in the United States: Provided, That the consular 
officer or the immigration officer may, in his discretion, require additional evi- 
dence or impose additional safeguards as may be necessary to establish that the 
alien and the members of his family will not become public charges after their 
arrival in the United States. A certificate of employment and housing given in 
pursuance of the provisions of this section shall be the personal obligation of the 
individual citizen or citizens, or of the alien lawfully admitted for permanent 
residence, who signs such certificate, 

(e) Nothing in this section shall be construed to apply in the case of an alien 
who is issued a visa under the allotment of 15,000 special nonquota immigrant 
visas made available by section 4 (a) (6) of the act to relatives in Italy and the 
Free Territory of Trieste, or under the allotment of 2,000 special nonquota immi- 
grant visas made available by section 4 (a) (8) of the act to relatives in Greece; 
or under the allotment of 2,000 special nonquota immigrant visas made available 
by section 4 (a) (10) of the act to relatives in the continental Netherlands, 


ReFruGere Revier Program RecoGnizeEp VOLUNTARY AGENCIES 


Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

American Aid for Expellees and Immigration, 21 Martin Street, Paterson, N. J. 

American Aid Society, 1220 Bosworth Avenue, Chicago, Il. 

American Committee for Resettlement of Polish D. P.’s, 1520 West Division 
Street, Chicago, Il. 

American Committee on Italian Migration, 65 East Fifth Street, New York, 


American Federation of International Institutes, Inc., 11 West 42d Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc., 1775 Broadway, Room 812, 
New York, N. Y. 

American-Hungarian Federation, 527 Mills Building, 17th and Pennsylvania 
Avenue, Washington, D. C. 

American Latvian Association in the United States, Inc., 1727 Kenyon Street NW, 
Washington, D. C. 

American National Committee To Aid Homeless Armenians, 207 Powell Street, 
San Francisco, Calif. 

American Relief for Poland-American Polish War Relief, 1200 North Ashland 
Avenue, Suite 524-528, Chicago, Il. 

Assyrian-American Federation, 744 Broad Street, Newark N. J. 

Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee Refugee Resettlement Program, 1628 
16th Street NW, Washington, D. C. 

Bulgarian-American Cultural and Educational Society of Los Angeles, 1530 
North Vermont Avenue, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Calvinist Resettlement Service of the Christian Reformed Church, 2640 Albert 
Drive SE, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Catholic Committee for Refugees—National Catholic Welfare Conference, 265 
West 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Catholic Relief Services—National Catholic Welfare Conference, 149 Madison 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Chinese-American Civic Council, 109 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Church World Service, Inc., 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Copeen Christian Service Committee, Inc., 110 East 29th Street, New 
York, N. x. 

Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United States, 376 20th 
Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 
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Greek American Progressive Association, 150 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 

Hungarian League of America, Inc., 30 Rast 30th Street, New York, N. Y. 

International Rescue Committee, Inc., 62 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 

International Social Service, Inc., American Branch, 345 East 46th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

Lutheran Refugee Service (National Lutheran Council), 235 Fourth Avenue, 
New York, N ¥; 

Mutual Aid Association of the New Polish Immigration, 1507 West Division 
Street, Chicago, II. 

Netherlands Pioneer and Historical Foundation, Holland, Mich. 

eer Ahepa, Refugee Relief Committee, 1420 K Street NW., Washington, 


Romanian Welfare, Inc., 18 East 60th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Tolstoy Foundation, Inc., 300 West 58th Street, New York, N. Y. 

United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc., 487 Onder- 
donk Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

ee Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Inc., 105 Grand Street, Brooklyn, 


United Ukrainian American Relief Committee, P. O. Box 1661, Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit, 51 West Warren Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. 

United Hias Service, Inc., 425 Lafayette Street, New York, N. Y. 


Status of medical phase table, Dec. 31, 1956 (visa medical examinations) 











Individuals excluded for 
































Individuals | class A conditions ! Rejection 
Fiscal year Su a es | ee ee De 
| examined 
| Total I II | Il 
crs willed sisal iil ihe ihihitoeiebei a Sphatbealnnit ‘ 
Tinteins caecreluti aidpiecuedeninanmemmeadaars % 7, 929 | 165 | of 141 16 | 2. 08 
1955... - och ie's | 38, 928 882 | 54 686 142 | 2. 27 
1956... 93,627 | 1,658] 229) 1,169| 260 1.77 
1957... | 73, 957 1, 135 | 287 792 56 1. 53 
MPOORs cus dkbn babe ecnb asses 214, 441 3, 840 578 2, 788 474 1.79 
Austria. ic. cwenupiaers bs hae 24, 819 237 7 190 . 95 
NI i tik ad ices een ceereengn hill 60, 324 827 302 522 3 1. 37 
Cn ed A | 19, 481 434 43 390 1 2. 23 
sks USEC A hak en 5k 73, 251 1, 606 143 1, 109 354 2.19 
Neth Ri Os ced nee aan 15, 780 | 53 25 26 | 2 34 
i ne . 1, 999 | 6 3 3 . 30 
St 2. o oa rotenstboscensaeks | 6, 703 99 99 1, 48 
pT AER aR ors ee 1, 597 13 | 1 9 3 81 
Pea isk lL Sk, cscsaismaen 10, 486 565 14 440 lil 5.39 











1 Class A-I, mental illness or defects; class A-II, tuberculosis; class A-III, dangerous contagious diseases ° 
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Status of loan program under Refugee Relief Act of 1953, Department of the 
Treasury 








Unexpended obligations 
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Verified assurances by States 





No States Cumulative, No. States Cumulative, 
Dec, 31, 1956 Dec, 31, 1956 
1 | New York... 38, 462 Se | Oiebeme.. i. .............. 466 
2 | Illinois. ---... ‘. 22, 536 29 | New Hampshire.._--.._....-- 377 
B:) Camemie. oo. 5..........- 14, 466 oO | Apomewerecays................ 375 
es canbe 10, 163 31 | South Carolina__._._....._-.- 347 
5 | New Jersey._..-...-- 2-2 9, 771 WP AEE D ac dddcesccssncesce 345 
6 | Pennsylvania.............--.. 8, 898 oR re ee ene 331 
FF I onc snminibiinbtet « 7, 769 20 DU co coco andsith ekisibudiold 316 
8 | Massachusetts.............-- 7, 353 35 | Georgia....- . > 271 
@ | Connecticut __...........-..- 4, 524 eS ae eee 257 
BO 1 ON, os OR. ck.~ 52 3, 245 37 | North Dakota... .........--- 255 
SDF I bine onda nihndinilioeda 2, 573 38 | Tennessee. _.......-....-- ; 229 
SD MEME. «oem caitbnddans- 1, 971 ok Mand Se ee 227 
be... . RE ee eeren 1, 384 A RE RES PS 226 
14 | Minnesota...............---- 1, 339 43) Maris is si kh eck 225 
in | ae eeeeeeeh. ... 4... nd. 1, 309 42 | Mississippi_-_...............- 211 
16 | Texas_.._.-. sumpinihals a 1, 128 43 | West Virginia. ._...........- 197 
17 | District of Columbia... .---- 978 44 | South Dakota. -.__.........-- 195 
ER eee 930 eS A ee oat act k suas 4 166 
$9.1 COMIOGOh «5... nn nnothi- sc... 918 46 | New Mexico...............-- 135 
TO 0 a de ener asin iii 767 i) — = eiihenigbed 106 
bg Es 7 oe ee ; 104 
G8} Quamees -. kx; dc. .cas.sed<- 7 Bo fs 91 
23 | Rhode Island__.._..._....-.- 722 oe cimnemmeinnn 89 
24 | North Carolina............- 602 ee a necae one cepmens 45 
Be rictrnininennareiinmnnwannes 572 I ie iin a 15 
SB | FABWOl. ... ..dn cd co ansessce 542 ————_-- 
DW | Nebraska....Gs.33i1ii0. 482 Wetei de. das 5 iT 1 150, 479 











1 Includes cutoff applications. 


ComposITION oF Pusiic Apvisory Group ror REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


Dr. William S. Bernard, American Federation of International Institutes 

Dr. Jan Papanek, American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc. 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Edward E. Swanstrom, Catholic Relief Services, NCWC 

Miss Cordelia Cox, Lutheran Refugee Service 

Mr. Roland Elliott, Church World Service 

Mr. James P. Rice, United HIAS Service 

Mr. Angier Biddle Duke, International Rescue Committee 

Dr. Clyde W. Rogers, chairman, Ohio Governor’s Committee for the Refugee 
Relief Program 

Mr. Clark L. Brody, executive vice president, Michigan Farm Bureau, agricultural 
interests representative 

Mr. Walter H. Bieringer, chairman, Massachusetts Governor’s Committee for the 
Refugee Relief Program 

Mrs. Dorothy D. Houghton, past president, General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, women’s interests representative 

Mr. George Meany, president, American Federation of Labor-Council of Industrial 
Organizations, labor interests representative 

Mr. Joseph Gimma, New York City financier, business interests representative 
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Europe: 
Austria 


IIs oc chrdteecimunmaecone 
Vienna... ....- ai cinch lad diane 


Belehim: -AMOwety, «...<~<secences--08 


Denmark: Copenhagen.--...-..-.-- 
Finland: Helsinki 
France........ 


Bordeaux. 


Mae:  ..22,..----qeshh-os--na) 


TRING sooo oon Shinn oc cgntdsend 


I «4 chc tin actscdvadeconnas 


Wramiiteti och... conc ooanoccad 


Hamburg._. di ahde scien aie 
Munich 


Great Britain.....--.-- 
Glasgow _ . 
Liverpool._---- 
London... ---- 


Ireland: Dublin... .-- 


ED... .acaincigibenncnadsbencaenene 


RUOMB . « écicnnn 
Salonika_- 


Italy... ae ‘ saben 


Genoa. . --. 
Naples. -. 
Palermo. .---- 
Trieste__.._- 


Netherlands: Rotterdam 
Norway: Oslo----- 
Poland: Warsaw 
Portugal. 
Spain. 

Sweden._.- 


Goteborg....... 
Stockholm. _-. 


Switzerland: Zurich--..--- 

Yugoslavia: Belgrade-_- 
Far East: 

DS cp waiccssdnuses 


Melbourne... 
Sydney 


Burma: Rangoon 
China: Taipei 

Hong Kong: Hong Kong 
India. 

Indonesia: Djakarta- 
Japan 


Fukuoka 
Kobe 

Nagoya 

Naha 
Sapporo 
Tokyo 
Yokohama _.. 


1 Trieste totals included in Genoa 
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Verified assurances by 


Assurances verified and sent 







































































totals. 


consular district to post— 
Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan, 1, At the 
1954 | 1955 | 1956 Before After termina- 
through | through | through | cutoff, cutoff, tion of 
Dee. 31, | Dee. 31, | Dec. 31, | cumula- | cumula- | the RRP 
1954 1955 1956 tive total | tive total} cumula- 
tive total 
2, 722 | 4,247| 12,864| 19,983 |....__. 19, 833 
2,485| 3,771| 5,863] 12110}...... 12, 119 
237 476 7, 001 7, 714 |_-.- . 7, 714 
— — ———| | a 
298 | 777 | 672 1, 747 288 2, 035 
6 | 21 | 11 38 7 45 
(ne sdf 2 Re ee 11 
450 | 1, 471 1, 340 3, 261 553 3, 814 
9 60 45 114 | 5 119 
; 40 90 | 75 205 | 38 243 
j 401 | 1, 321 | 1, 220 | 2, 942 510 8, 452 
6,420 | 12,492 | 22,905| 41,817 |__ | 4,817 
j 123 | 281 473 | orf ue 3 877 
1, 647 | 3, 243 10, 563 | eel. ec 15, 453 
1, 509 | 3, 481 4, 348 9, 338 | (0 0 es 9, 
3, 141 | 5, 487 7, 521 GR. el 16, 149 
| 275| ‘1, 139 | 750 | 2, 164 192| 2,356 
15 | Oe are sinlas hae ag pA 16 
45 a = 47 | 1| 48 
215 1, 136 748 2, 099 | 191 | 2, 290 
Mee .| . 2| re L soeeeo 2 
5, 805 11, 027 | 1,688 | 18, 520 4,439 | 22, 959 
liens sigemnmntittl = a 
5, 008 9, 710 1,593 | 16,311 3, 786 | 20, 097 
797 1, 317 | 95 | 2, 209 653 2, 862 
| 2,730; 10,864| 4,035| 17,6291 9,744! 27,373 
| —— — — — —____—— —__— —__— 
H 1, 091 2, 365 | 1,103 | 14,559 1, 544 6, 103 
1, 099 | 6, 788 2, 500 10, 387 6, 884 17, 271 
540 | 1,711 432 2, 683 1, 316 3, 999 
| (1) ’ é 
‘sear 765 | pea i Sm 386,069 
“ 19 30 71 12 83 
5 5 
1 3 16 1 17 
3 5 29 29 
188 246 638 65 703 
56 84 73 213 18 231 
132 162 131 425 47 472 
eee: 1 1 a 
1 9 9 | 19 19 
3 6 9 9 
‘ re 2 2 ae a) 2 
3 4 | 7 7 
er - aa ag tee ee 
66 205 411 | 682 34 716 
708 3, 201 5, 834 9, 743 370 10, 113 
1 3 4 | 4 
2 s 3 13 13 
470 1, 224 1, 691 | 3, 385 93 3, 478 
88 751 973 | 1,812 60 1, 872 
206 174 257 637 10 847 
23 28 51 | 102 2 104 
6 17 13 26 6 42 
2 4 6 6 
86 101 297 484 11 495 
59 1 96 308 4 


312 
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Verified assurances by 
consular district 
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| Assurances verified and sent 


to post— 





























Jan. 1, Jan. 1, Jan. 1, | At the 
1954 1955 1956 Before | After | termina- 
through | through | through | cutoff, cutoff, tion of 
Dee. 31, | Dee. 31, | Dec. 31, | cumula- | cumula- | the RRP 
1954 1955 1956 tive total | tive total | cumula- 
| | tive total 
| ew —_———|_____—- 
Far East—Continued 
OO hired. scien ths oe bee 40 | 142 | 654 836 | 24 | 860 
Mas pce es inte 9 13 12 $4 | 3 37 
Geemhini =i. 31 129 642 802 | 21 | 823 
Malaya: Kuala Lumpur___-. Bla 7 8 | 8 
Philippines: Manila.............._. ~ 40 | 50 98 | 6 | 104 
Singapore: Sinesorse.-- dea doe 4 18 40 #2 | 7 69 
Thailand: ane metcbesialipet a 3 7 | 4 14 | 18 
Vietnam: Saigon.............- 1 | 4} 7 12 | 12 
Near East: 
DS ss i cnet’ gee | 5 33 38 | | 38 
CO RN ale cada tienes che gil 10 49 | 95 154 | 4 158 
Iraq: ‘Baghdad ciliates hintabitinieiditenine — 2 | 2 7 11 | 11 
MePRGR: TOA WIV 6 iy - 0 4--- 3 | 11 | a 14 | 14 
Jordan; Amman................. ri 7 425 967 1, 466 | 1, 466 
SS eee eee 5 | 16 | 41 | 62 | 62 
Lebanon: Beirut.......-.......-- 17 | 216 | 697 | 930 | 930 
UD lilies clin wrens thbsinuie eno lilies lopae4 5 | 5 | 5 
Saudi Arabia............._...- =. 1 | 1 10 | 12 | 12 
Syria: Damascus.................... se} | ll 22 33 | 33 
I tilahe nin nin ob deb h anna dnd 14 | 162 77 253 51 304 
Africa: 
Eritrea: Asmara... -...-- 1 | | 1 | 1 
Kenya: Nairobi- 1 1 | ] 
Io cet te ns wh ah iad 1 5 6 | | 6 
Union of South Africa__........-22.2-|.2 222. 1 1 | l 
North America: | 
Canada... .._. 4 | 5 9 | 18 | 18 
Mexico. ....... ‘ 1 | 1 | 3 | 5 5 
Central America: Costa Rica: San Jose- 1 |.. 1 | wid 1 
South America................-- 1 9 16 26 1 | 27 
Caribbean Area: | 
Cuba: Habana. ................- 1 | 3 | 6 10 | 1 | 11 
Dominician Republic... __- ; ws wold 1 1 1 
Jamaica: Kingston......_......_-. Liss 12 | 13 13 
WRN Sie ak ii selnewdine an dein E 84 | 1,304 | 2, 582 ae 813, 970 4, 783 
von ct's-Putbatektner 20, 488 | 50,171 | 63,073 | 133, 732 & 16,747 | 150, 479 
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ISSUANCE OF VISAS AND 
RATE OF RECEIPT OF ASSURANCES 


1000 ths 
360 


320 


280 





END JUNE DEC. JUNE DEC. VUNE O€C. 
(954 1954 4/955 (955 (956 (956 


98444—58 10 
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Verified assurances by voluntary agencies, cumulative Dec. 31, 1956 


2, See sees mervions, NGIWC. ooo c ice. kk 39, 136 
2. Church World Service ----.-.--....--- BASH - ae <3 ls EL 26, 966 
3. National Lutheran Council__.-............------ wot Fh Lda “90, 787 
i Tn ee 3, 665 
5. Order of AHEPA, Refugee Relief Committee_____-_._-_- JW f 3, 219 
6. United Ukrainian American Relief Committee____-______- ued 2, 846 
7. Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals, Inc__._........._-_.-_--_-- 2, 684 
RS coaster CUnes jdcdboowesauen s« eek 2, 579 
9. American Federation of International Institutes, Inc__------- a 1, 846 
10. International Rescue Committee, Inc____............-..------- 1, 590 
11. The American Fund for Czechoslovak Refugees, Inc_______---_- a 1, 293 
12. American Relief for Poland-American Polish War Relief _ - _-_ a 1, 271 
13. American-Hungarian Federation ---...........-......---_.---- 1,013 
14. Federation of Russian Charitable Organizations of the United 
Uo ks pean & 1, 005 
15. United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America, Rs ea 985 
NE NLP ES, CFESA, OTs CD 941 
17. American Committee for Resettlement of Polish D. P.’s________- 745 
18. Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee ____..--._..__--- ie 699 
19. Netherlands Pioneer and Historical Foundation... -_____--__- oa 615 
20. Greek American Progressive Association __ ~~~ 476 
21. United Friends of Needy & Displaced People of Yugoslavia, Inc_- 388 
22. United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit -_-_--__-~_-- 306 
23. The American Branch of the International Social Service, Inc____- 300 
24. American Resettlement Council for Italian Refugees (defunct 
I a Ct a RB ee es ewe ac madescn 262 
25. Chinese-American Civic Council. ---....-..---_--------- vie 224 
26. Catholic Committee for Refugees, i ane a ena paeato 203 
27. American Committee on Italian Migration.__.._.._......._.-__- 203 
28. American National Committee to Aid Homeless Armenians - _ __ 167 
29. Calvinist Resettlement Service of the Christian Reformed Church - 84 
30. The Mutual Aid Association of New Polish _Immigration_--_--____- 81 
31. American Aid for Expellees and Immigration. 4 ae 45 
32. American Latvian Association in the United States, ee a 13 
33. Hungarian League of America_-_--.---.--------.-. Fen pete 7 
34. Assyman American Federation “s.. ............-Ry.------+.----- 6 
35. Congregational Christian Service..0._......-..----we---.--.---- 6 
a ns Te SN ot te nen cmanndcetiiiiee <~- 4 
37. Bulgarian-American Cultural and Educational Society of Los 
PEE canbe chpa cesses 40 Ga hahaa ite wo lene © 0 
Tote... Sad... - Way ~.-.3a4,--. a Dsy...-.3a....2N . 1106, 630 


1 Includes cutoff applications. 


GovERNORS’ CoMMITTEES BY States, WiTH NAMES oF CHAIRMEN 


At the suggestion of President Eisenhower, governors’ committees for the 
refugee relief program were organized in 41 States as follows: 


Alabama: Marion A. Boyette, Jr., Department of Industrial Relations, Mont- 
gomery 

California: H. W. Stewart, director, Department of Employment, Sacramento 

Colorado: Bernard E. Teets, State Department of Employment, 568 State Capi- 
tol Annex, Denver 

Connecticut: James J. Starr, 722 Prospect Street, Wethersfield 

Delaware: Mrs. Lillian I. Martin, Budget Commission, Dover 

Florida: James T. Vocelle, chairman, Florida Industrial Commission, Tallahassee 

Georgia: Ben T. Huiet, State Office Building, Atlanta 

Idaho: Rev. Hartzell Cobbs, 608 Walnut Street, Boise 

Illinois: Victor N. Cardosi, City National Bank, Kankakee 

Indiana: Richard H. Schweitzer, Jr., Department of Public Welfare, Indianapolis 

Iowa: Richard Everds, Estherville 

Kansas: Rev. Arlon Ebright, Hutchinson 

Louisiana: Richard E. Walker, administrator, Labor Division, Employment Se- 
curity, Post Office Box 4094, Baton Rouge 
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“om Everett F. Greaton, Maine Development Commission, State House, 
ugusta 
Maryland: David L. B. Fringer, director of employment security, 6 North 
Liberty Street, Baltimore 
eeenepeeees: Walter H. Bieringer, vice president, Plymouth Rubber Company, 
anton 
Michigan: John Panchuk, Wolverine-Federal Tower, Battle Creek 
Minnesota: Dr. Kenneth Bjork, St. Olaf College, Northfield 
Missouri: L. L. Duncan, Post Office Box 449, Jefferson City 
Montana: Rev. Rolf ‘A. Normann, Kohrs Block, Helena 
Nebraska: Dr. Martin Schroeder, 2917 Cedar Avenue, Lincoln 
Nevada: Mrs. Barbara C. Coughlan, director, State Department Welfare, Post 
Office Box 1331, Reno 
New Hampshire: Mrs. Abby L. Wilder, director, Employment Service Bureau, 
Division of Employment Security, Concord 
New Jersey: Jack B. Dunn, 801 Bradford Avenue, Westfield 
ne Dr. Isador Lubin, industrial commissioner, 80 Centre Street, New 
or 
N = serene Dr. Ellen Winston, commissioner, State Board of Public Welfare, 
aleig 
Ohio: Rev. Clyde N. Rogers, Ohio Couneil of Churches, 35 Gay Street, Columbus 
Oklahoma: Roy A. Dillon, supervisor, State Personnel Board, Oklahoma City 
Oregon: Joseph D. Wilson, director, State Employment Service, Salem 
Pennsylvania: Dr. Henry W. A. Hanson, 1909 North Front Street, Harrisburg; 
Paul C. Kazimer, 1122 Sylvan Avenue, Homestead (cochairman) 
Rhode Island: Michael A. DeLeo, Hope Street, Bristol 
South Carolina: William Fred Ponder, commissioner of labor, Hampton Office 
Building, Columbia 
South Dakota: Mathew Furze, director, Department of Public Welfare, Pierre 
Tennessee: Donald M. McSween, commissioner of employment security, Nashville 
Texas: John Winters, director, Department of Public Welfare, Austin 
ay Otto A. Wiesley, Utah Industrial Commission, State Capitol, Salt Lake 
ity 
Vermont: Mrs. Merlin B. Ward, Vermont Legislative Council, Moretown 
Washington: Dr. A. A. Smick, Box 238, College Station, Pullman 
Wisconsin: A. T. Rose, director, State Employment Service, Madison 


Wyoming: Paul W. Bachman, commissioner of labor, 311 Capitol Building, 
Cheyenne 


CxuItp WELFARE OFFICES FOR Eacu OF THE 48 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Alabama: Department of Public Welfare, 421 South Union Street, Montgomery 

Arizona: State Department of Public Welfare, Phoenix 

Arkansas: State Department of Public Welfare, Little Rock 

California: Department of Social Welfare, 616 K Street, Sacramento 

Colorado: State Department of Public Welfare, Denver 

Connecticut: Office of Commissioner of Welfare, 302 State Street, New London 

Delaware: Mrs. Florence A. Clark, State Department of Public Welfare, Wil- 
mington 

Florida: Department of Public Welfare, Box 989, Jacksonville 

Georgia: State Department of Public Welfare, Atlanta 

Idaho: Department of Public Assistance, Boise 

Illinois: State Department of Public Welfare, 628 East Adams Street, Spring- 
field 

Indiana: Department of Public Welfare, 141 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 

Iowa: State Board of Social Welfare, Des Moines 

Kansas: State Department of Social Welfare, Topeka 

Kentucky: Department of Welfare, Box 526, Elizabethtown 

Louisiana: Consultant of State Department of Public Welfare, Amite 

Maine: State Department of Health and Welfare, Augusta 

Maryland: Director, State Department of Public Welfare, 121 West Redwood 
Street, Baltimore 

eee: State Department of Public Welfare, 600 Washington Street, 

oston 

Michigan: State Department of Social Welfare, Post Office Box 958, Lansing 

Minnesota: State Department of Public Welfare, St. Paul 

Mississippi: Director, Child Welfare Services, Jackson 
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Missouri: State Department of Public Health and Welfare, Jefferson City 

Montana: State Department of Public Welfare, Helena 

Nebraska: State Department of Public Welfare, Lincoln 

Nevada: State Welfare Department, Reno 

New Hampshire: State Department of Public Welfare, Concord 

New Jersey: State Board of Child Welfare, Trenton 

New Mexico: Child Welfare Services, Box 1391, Santa Fe 

New York: Department of Social Welfare, 112 State Street, Albany 

North Carolina: State Board of Public Welfare, Raleigh 

North Dakota: Public Welfare Board of North Dakota, Bismarck 

Ohio: — Department of Public Welfare, Washington Street at Ninth, Co- 
lumbus 

Oklahoma: State Department of Public Welfare, Oklahoma City 

Oregon: State Public Welfare Commission, Portland 

Pennsylvania: State Department of Public Welfare, Harrisburg 

Rhode Island: Child Welfare Services, 610 Mount Pleasant Avenue, Providence 

South Carolina: State Department of Public Welfare, Columbia 

South Dakota: State Department of Public Welfare, Pierre 

Tennessee: State Department of Public Welfare, 204 State Building, Nashville 

Texas: State Department of Public Welfare, Austin 

Utah: State Department of Public Welfare, Salt Lake City 

Vermont: Department of Social Welfare, Montpelier 

Virginia: Bureau of Children’s Services, Richmond 

Washington: State Department of Public Assistance, Olympia 

West Virginia: Child Welfare Services, Charleston 

Wisconsin: State Department of Public Welfare, 315 South Carroll Street, 
Madison 

Wyoming: State Department of Social Welfare, Cheyenne 

District of Columbia: Department of Public Welfare, 815 Rhode Island Avenue 
NW., Washington 


List oF RECOGNIZED VOLUNTARY AGENCIES FOR INTERCOUNTRY ADOPTIONS 


1. The American Branch of the International Social Service, Inc., 345 East 46th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 

American National Committee To Aid Homeless Armenians, 207 Powell 
Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

Catholic Committee for Refugees, 265 West 14th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Church World Service, 215 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

United Community Services of Metropolitan Detroit, 51 Warren Avenue, 
Detroit, Mich. (Michigan cases only). 

United HIAS Service, 15 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 

. War Relief Services, National Catholic Welfare Conference, 149 Madison 

Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ND ope 


List oF VOLUNTARY AGENCIES REPRESENTED ON THE INTERCOUNTRY ADOPTIONS 
ApVISORY COMMITTEE TO THE REFUGEE RELIEF PROGRAM 


International Social Service, Inc., American Branch 

American Council of Voluntary Agencies for Foreign Service, Inc. 
Child Welfare League of America 

Catholic Committee for Refugee Children 

United Hebrew Immigrant Aid Society 

Italian Welfare League 

Lutheran Refugee Service 

Church World Service 

American Public Welfare Associations 





Netherlands..............-. 
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Visa issuance—Orphans 


Through; July- /|January- 
June |December| June 
1954 1954 1955 
21 76 87 
OM Che Bre ae 
134 34 = 
ee S| 2 31 
iets aataelaial aii ilaa es t 13 
aiohapbed bale aicdaspalniien 1 1 
16 28 91 
50 209 284 
onetime eo 1) ed 27 
Fei wae: eae ieaaeh mats 3 
Lanse ceren Rt arte trey 13 
pee |---------- 1 
Saat 2 1 
5 
} 
| 





S6ccocesus 1 i | 
naan 2 3 | 
vourreneelitiiinee 1 | 
| cuisine hiaheiath as 3 
sdeeniyit 1] 1 
Sahananeciaics cians be 
sen eouten renieaies sete omer Sed 








July- 
December 
1955 
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January- 
June 
1956 


July- 
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December | Total 
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Reported arrivals by country of birth—Refugee relief program, through Apr. 30, 
1957 (calculated from reports of Immigration and Naturalization Service) 





Austivla~-~ 3 <<o<o52 coxtsh tess 4, 681 | Other Europe-_--_-_..-_=---- 2, 201 
nk ee ee ow 455 a neey 
SEE. cs bat 0 6G occa & 468 Total, Europe..__----- 170, 418 
Czechoslovakia............-- 2, 753 == 
SRO a a eel 26 } China. os sd eee 4, 047 
me ee ss. LS A ea eae GER, Ss... aceten ted ub ae cae 47 
Finland _- ed. Lae a : 16} Israel_____- ashe od aid wk tie he 516 
PIG c ok obsewubksbidecs 645) Jaman. a. a: Si leit 2, 151 
Gemmantecrs.. S205. 3s... . DO, Saeed eee 608 
ee eee wee can oun: oe A CO wknd end teh ohn oe 111 
meet... 0h act ees ¢ 625) Other Ania... = ee ee 5, 437 
WE... caach i «tek ub econ 18 — te 
DUA. So adkcongibegeesas | eee Total, Asia. Jct 3..5 ior 
Latent. = =oces once ee ae 1, 486 ———— 

BRatieie 8 kk bk inne 1, 624] North America: 
Netherlands._...........--. 10, 894 CARBGR...¢2c4c5«+.-6e 14 
OM iiiiscn sasbinin winapi ail 19 Pe laces abet e-inha te 5 
Sk ee oe Secs ee 3 eae ee 47 
Porm sk ce cece ; 33 Central America _ _____- 4 
OS Se eee ba 4, 300 Other North America-.-_-_ 410 
Spain nace wise alate : 107 ———- 
Sweden_-_--_- bea aan ae 77 Total, North America_- 480 
pwiteeriand....:....ii.).% pa 36 ee 
Great Britain: South America__.o.......-- 32 
DE. hse GOS | Afvins.. a i ds 2 a oh 401 
Sa ae 33| Australia.and New Zealand___ 24 
Walet.o30 55555 saat 88} Other countries__._.._.-.-_-- 34 
North Ireland_____.___- 2 ——__— 
Tic. Oe eaec as : 5, 649 "POOR... . sce Skbeebw 491 
Yugoslavia. _- 17, 343 —= = 
Grand total... -..%-1. 184, 306 


Reported arrivals by States of destination— Refugee relief program, through Apr. 30, 
1957 (calculated from reports of Immigration and Naturalization Service) 





AIR DONOS . 6.5 kd ith tines 249 | New Jersey ison 16, 307 
AMOR 55.4.) ose 224 | New Mexico... 6.5.5... 186 
BIeeNNee.. ...) Sb i.eas 133 | New Bork: 4.--- -.. "OO, 2 
Califoriteé. .. ES a ee oe 537 
COG s- | = 82 4 5 oe ees 1, 006} North Dakota___..-.-.---- 290 
Connectiout. ....2...-.-i5-.- Kp EE tits aie eenoi cad eb a oace 8, 671 
Delaware. oor Get Cee oe 5 332 t 191 
District of Columbia______ __- Ole Cee: ie. rd oo ch eon 559 
WU xan sds seb ses aes 691 | Pennsylvania___......._---- 12, 215 
Georgia _-. _- sa salalnes arid honceeblbc re 342} Rhode Island. ...=.......--.- 1, 199 
Idaho_- ~~ be oa bc 322 | South Carolina.._._.._..--_.- 285 
Tilinoie. =. .5-.-6...clucs. | «2 Say Seta. oo ec tc. & 283 
POR nea ne nb boteehex. 2, 216| Tennessee ______- BA ae 314 
TOW a caine nn dn Bh teed OG4) TeSeNest s- ak Ges ak. 969 
EROS SoG. 4+ mol <n ip rs SO ie hb ss Se ee cba <- 373 
Rensueky .......2.} 3-5 ci rR. Pe eee eee 99 
ROUMIBOS . . . .4 Bb ua cee Re SB ar ee 878 
BAenns........ 3.28. b.aeua oe 280) Washimgton. =... -<...-.----- 1, 092 
Marviend ........-%-s.sens.-- 1, 823} West Virginia._.._..._..._-- 563 
Massachusetts. __..._.__---- Me G7) SV IOOEND . wade. 3-2 c. .- 3, 299 
Michigan .-_-- -- <atin b-Sen- os S S321 Ve yO go Stl 119 
Dainnesota.... 6. i. «i. - mcr 1207 Aaa, «deat ~ oes 12 
Mississippi . . . . . 2: seeessecx 186} American Samoa. ----------- 1 
DEON... os weeks as a Kk, GS ees. on cere va abec.8 175 
DNR oc cae belw a. 2 a 236| Puerto Rico...._.-___._-_.- 9 
i) eee ee: Se eee ee 541 | Unknown, not reported. -_--.. 70 
PROVES 0a an dudee aces pea 134 


New Hampshire__...-------- 337 eae, os. ok. ~~ ata S-.- 184, 306 
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An analysis of visa application resulis by sections of the Refugee Act 





























Indi- Visas —— 
Section vidual | Visaed |Refused| Can- |author-| Visas | cations 
appli- celed | ized left left 
cants 
4 (a) 1......| Expellees, Germany-__._......_- 41, 264 | 26,728 | 2,779 11,757 
4 (a) 1... Expellees, Austria.._.._......_- 17,319 | 12,204} 3,076 | 2,039 |f55 000 | 16, 068 0 
4 (a) 2...... Escapees, Germany --_.........- 40, 857 | 24,733 |} 7,853) 7,903 35, 000 368 
4 33 Rointnts Escapees, Austria__...........- 13, 542 | 10, 267 2, 226 [oe 
4 (a) 3...... Esca » NATO._..__....._.__| 22,405 | 10,000 | 2,054] 3,242 10,000 |.._..... 7, 109 
4 (a) 4...... Polish vets, Great Britain... 4,554 | 2,000 582 409 | 2,000 j_....... 1, 
4 (a) 6...... Refugees, Italy................- 27,524 | 13,415 |} 1,776; 1,031 000 11, 305 
4 (a) 6, 4e__| Relatives, Italy.............._- 65,077 | 46,585 | 6,063 1, 868 Ou 10, 561 
4 (a) 7...... Refugees, Greece. ............-- 18,210 | 9,216; 1,346 224 jaz 000 7, 424 
4 (a) 8,4(c).| Relatives, Greece........._____- 11,680 | 7,784 703 131 Torr 
4 (a) 9......| Refugees, Netherlands..........| 18,020 | 14, 470 689 | 2,790 |\i7 ooo | 1,597 71 
4 (a) 10.....| Relatives, Netherlands...______ 1, 283 933 45 182 “ : 123 
4 (a) 11..... Non-Asian refugees... _........-- 1, 331 900 39 43 | 2,000; 1,100 349 
4 (a) 12.....| Asian refugees_................. 14,476 | 3,000 1, 320 284 | 3,000 |_.._.-.. 9, 872 
| 4 (a) 13.....| Chinese nationals. __.___- medina 8, 091 2, 000 308 | 7 2,000 }.....--- 5, 709 
4 xt 14.....| Palestinian refugees... ........ 3, 233 | 2,000 269 | A 2 897 
§ @) -wscasis World-wide orphans.._......_.. 5,685 | 4,000 79 | 1,151} 4,000 |_-___._ 455 
SP ia aici iP cnn hccii 314, 551 |190, 235 31, 204 34, 244 (209,000 | 18,765 | 58, 868 
| | ' | 
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Agency-endorsed jobs—Cumulative through Dec. 31, 1956 





Accredited agency (recognized by RRP) 





. Catholic Relief Service. __...__- 
. Church World Service.___ 

. National Lutheran Council... 
. Tolstoy Foundation, Inc 


. United HIAS Service._...._...__......-- 
American Relief for Poland/A PWR... 

. Order of AHEPA Refugee Relief Commission 
. American Federation of Intérnational Institutes... 


Cee 


Uni Ukrainian American Relief Commission... 


| 
| 


! 
| 
| 





10. American Commission for Resettlement of Polish | 


i gg ot Bi ee all 
11. International Rescue ‘Commission, BE ies 
12, The American Fund for Czechoslov akian a 
13. American Hungarian Federation. mi 
14. United Lithuanian Relief Fund of America... _- 
15. American Aid Societies anode 
16. Baptist World Alliance Relief Committee_- 
17. Aid Refugee Chinese Intellectuals. ________.- 
18. The Netherlands Pioneer Historical Foundation... 
19, Greek American Progressive Association 
20. United Friends of Needy and Displaced People of 
Yugoslavia. 
21. United Community Services of Metropolitan De- 
HONE. shan de 


Services, Ine 
(Organization Canceled No. 9) _. 
. Chinese-American Civic Council. 
. American Commission on Italian Migration______- 
. Catholic Commission for Refugees/NCWC._. 


NBREE B 


Armenians 


formed Church 


. The Mutual Aid Association of New Polish Immi- 
gration _. 


30. ama an Aid for Expellees and Immigration ___ 


8 8 


31. American Latvian Association in the United States. 


32. Hungarian League of America, Inc. -___-. 

33. Congregation Christian Service 

34. Assyrian-American Federation 

35. Federated Russian Church Organization of the 
United States i . ‘ 

36. Rumanian Welfare, Inc 


37. Bulgarian-American C ultural and Educational 


Society of Los Angeles, Calif 


. The American Branch of the International Social | 


| 
| 


} 


. American National Commission To Aid Homeless | 


. Calvinist Resettlement Service of Christian Re- 


Total 
DSR-8’s 
(option 0, 

1, 2, 3) 


300 
262 
224 
203 
203 


167 


o ho 


| 


Total 
recom- 
mended 
(option 0, 
2, 3) 


> 
= 
_ 


® 


00 ~3 6" 00 
o8s 


mt et pt RO TOS 
8& 


ao 
Lol 
on 
no 


Total 
option 3’s Total 
recom- rejected or 
mended returned 


20, 271 1, 155 
12, 882 630 
2, 163 149 
904 142 

2 22 

970 44 

1, 506 38 
12 59 

64 52 
851 37 
605 29 

74 31 

1, 222 0 
4 47 

21 il 
233 12 

4 54 

0 0 

1 21 
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- 
Swot »« & 
i 
cowl o @ 
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0 
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o so scoocoroco Ww 


39, 875 2, 631 
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TRIBUTE To INDIVIDUAL ACCOMPLISHMENT BY THE ADMINISTRATOR 


In any major undertaking success is attained by the working together of indi- 
viduals. To measure their contributions is difficult. Credit often is merited by 
persons in routine tasks, as well as by those with rank. Inevitably, however, 
certain names linger in memory for leadership exerted, or special endeavors well 
carried out. 

At the risk of having this list far too short, I select for my personal tribute to 


their accomplishments and their genuine contributions to the refugee relief pro- 
gram; 


Robert C. Alexander Gen. J. M. Swing, Immigration Com- 
Antonio Micocci missioner 
Tyler Thompson Dr. Calvin Spencer, Chief, Division 
Pierce J. Gerety Foreign Quarantine 
John F. Rieger Roy Wade 
Hal E. Short Harry B. Lyford 
Argyle Mackey, former Immigration Frank Kluckhohn 
Commissioner Roland Kenney 


Rocco C. Siciliano, Assistant Secretary 
of Labor 


Scotr McLeop, Administrator. 


O 





